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NOTICES 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to Dr. 
James H. Hyslop, 519 West 149th St., New York, U. S. A. 


. Members are desired to report as to facts and personal ex- 

_ periences having an interest for psychology and psychical re- 

_ search, or to contribute to critical discussion of material collected 

. _ and published on the subjects of concern to the Society. These 

; subjects for which reports regarding facts are asked are Appari- 
tions, Telepathy, Clairvoyance, Premonitions, Mediumistic Phe- 
ee - nomena, Visions of the Dying, Coincidences, Illusions, Halluci- 
ies Rane and all residual phenomena that tend to illustrate obscure 


The publication of articles in the Proceedings does not imply 
e editor's endorsement of the author's facts and opinions§ 


FISCAL YEAR AND MEMBERSHIP, 


Lie The fiscal year will begin January Ist of each year and all 
=e __ membership fees will become due at that time. New subscriptions 
the year will entitle the member to enrollment for that 
year, except after October Ist. Fees paid after October Ist will 
_ entitle the member to enrollment for the following year. Pub- 

as lications will not be sent to members who have applied, until they 


have paid their dues. 
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Members are requested to send prompt notice of any change 
of address to the Secretary that there may be neither delay nor 
_ loss in the delivery of publications. 
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Foreign members of the Society may estimate their dues at 
the rate of £1 1 s. for every $5 of subscription fees. 
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? The present address and office of the Society is os tem- 

peony and is designed to economize expenses until circum- 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By James Hervey Hystop, Pu. D., LL. D. 


In inaugurating an Institute which its founders hope will ee on) 
be one of the most important institutions of the age it is” Ks 
desirable, if not imperative, to give some account of the 
motives and incidents which originated it. They of course vi 
obtained their initial impulse in the work of the Society ote i 
Psychical Research and of the Salpétriére under Charcot and Rice? 
Janet. But these have had their history told elsewhere, 
while the present undertaking which is to unite the aims ar oie 
both of these institutions is a new one for this country and 
hopes to initiate and effect most important work for 
and humanity. er 

As the writer of this account has been one of the movers — 
in the undertaking it will be necessary to make the in 
of the American Institute’s founding a soméwhat personal * 
matter. Many of the incidents are so closely associated with a pee 
his personality that they will have to be stated in the. ft por 
person, and that connection with the matter will be his os 
apology for so speaking of it. 

It was in 1900 that the writer made the first step in the 4 
effort to secure an endowment for the work of Abnormal - 
Psychology and Psychic Research. Knowing at that time 
the poverty of the American Branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research and the importance of aiding this worl 
commensurately with its needs, I wrote and published an 
article in the “ " Arena ” for December of that year. It was 


of American Ry octet) for Research. 


eines entitled “ The Wants of Psychical Research.” In that paper 
Be eae I explained briefly the two fields of research which a number 
_of us in this country wished to see properly undertaken and 
endowed, namely that of alleged supernormal phenomena 
and the psychological study of morbid mental states with a 
_ view to the institution and extension of suggestive and other 
therapeutics. ‘The main object of the article was to give 
expression to the need of $1,000,000 for endowment of the 
work as representing a labor equal to such a sum or a larger 
one. I had hoped by the article to begin the task by crystal- 


ree such response as would enable us to proceed with any 
undertaking in a practical manner. was apparently 


general public as would exert any sinahnen upon persons to 
_ induce them to take up the matter seriously. The work of 
- the Salpétriére and of the London Society was apparently 
_ either not well enough known to affect the intelligent classes 
in this country or they were too indifferent to its importance 
z ae to turn their attention to it. Other matters, social and scien- 
_ tific, occupied their interests. 
; In the meantime I made three unsuccessful appeals to the 
Carnegie Institution for financial assistance for the work. It 
was hoped that an Institution, founded for the express pur- 
pose of aiding independent investigations, would be able to 
furnish at least $5,000 a year to this work. But it had no 
appreciation of the importance of the work, and its action is 
mentioned here as a matter of record and illustration of the 
conservative prejudices which, tho associated with the clam- 
-orous cry of science, cannot see an opportunity to vindicate 
the very aims they pretend to worship. The cause was 
_ left to its own resources and hopes now to effect a triumph 
_ which may be worthy of the struggle it has experienced. 
The interval between 1900 and 1905 was not fertile of any 
_ important results. The work done during this period was 
purely personal. A part of it was devoted to the recovery of 
the writer’s health which had broken down in 1go1. The 
incident is ) mentioned because the result was his resignation 


i plan to achieve the desired end. But the appeal met with 


¢ 


from his university duties and his recovery gave him leisure _ < 
to pursue the work of organizing what now becomes a fait 
accompli. The period was one of reflection and conceiving oe 
plans until he could give his attention to its practical accom-— 
plishment. 

Early in 1904 I conceived the plan of actually chartering tes 
an Institute as the best means of making clear to the public mae 
just what was contemplated and of establishing confidence in _ 
the movement. I had a conference with Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son, Secretary of the American Branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research and recently deceased. Weagreed upon 
the plan to be followed, which was that I should organize an © 
independent Society and when it had secured adequate funds 
for its work some arrangement was to be made by which the 
American Branch could be consolidated with the new organ- 
ization and the two would become one. It was necessary 
to take this course because | did not wish to embarrass Dr. 
Hodgson in his work in case my plans met with failure. I 
could make no public statement of my plans at the time, as 
everything was contingent upon their success. 

Consequently I drew up a charter after the model of the 
Carnegie Institution and with several friends had the 
American Institute for Scientific Research incorporated. It 
was signed on June 29th, 1904, and immediately afterward © 
sent to Albany, N. Y., for the action of the State authorities. 
The charter was granted a few weeks afterward. The names 
of the incorporators were Mr. Charles N. Jones, of New 
York; Mr. William S. Crandall, of New York; Mr. Miles 
Menander Dawson, of New York; Mr. Charles L. Bogle, of 
New York; and Mr. James H. Hyslop, of New York. 
Nothing more could be done at that time and the work of 
interesting the public in the plans of the Institute was post- — 
poned until the next fall. 

In the meantime I spent the summer in correspondence 
regarding the plan and made it known to various interested 
parties. It was deemed necessary, however, to take some 
more practical measures for reaching the public in regard to 
the whole matter. The primary object was an endowment 
or at least funds to initiate the work intended. My plan was 
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interest them in its endowment. In pursuance of this object 
_ ‘IT called upon Mr. and Mrs. Charles Griswold Bourne to 
I had met nag Bourne some 
matter of research, and afterwards Mr. Bourne. 
When,I called to present my plan it was received with an 
Se interest which I had hardly expected, considering the state 
of public open about the subject and I 


= been the stimulating cause in the mind of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourne to interest them in the work. I learned this fact 
eae from these afterw ards. The article had indeed born fruit. 


the interest of the Institute at their apartments during the 
"5 oe winter, and this plan was adopted and carried out. Its object 
was to bring together a large number of intelligent people 
and to present the nature and wants of the Institute to their 
a Hs attention with the hope that it would be instrumental in pro- 
ducing an intelligent public epinion in favor of the Institute. 
_ It was apparent from the state of the public mind that the 
work of psychic research was wholly misunderstood and that 
ae ty the importance of study in abnormal psychology was. not 
appreciated as it should be by those who were able to sup- 
‘port it. It was necessary, therefore, to carry on something 
oe . _of a campaign of education in regard to the real nature of the 
work projected for the Institute and the arrangement for 
_ private meetings of the kind seemed the most feasible method 
of reaching the desired end. 
The first meeting was held in the apartments of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Griswold Bourne, on December 7th, 1904, and 


he 


~_ gestion.” The topics discussed under this general caption 
were (1) The nature of the Superior Spiritual Self and the 
Philosophy of Suggestion; (2) The practical value of Psycho- 
aoe therapy in the treatment of physical, mental and moral dis- 
eases; (3) The relation which exists between Hypno-sug- 


to see various parties in a private way and endeavor to 
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gestion as a means of alleviating human suffering and the 
Christian Faith. 

The second meeting was held on January 5th, 1904. It 
was addressed by Dr. R. Heber Newton on the subject of 
“The Dogmatism of Science and the Undiscovered Coun- 
try,” and by Dr. James H. Hyslop, who merely explained the 
nature and objects of the Institute. The following is a sum- 
mary of Dr. Newton’s address: 


THE DOGMATISM OF SCIENCE AND THE UNDIS- 
COVERED COUNTRY. 


At the beginning of our generation there was a veritable 
dark continent. Africa was an unexplored land—a terra 
incognita. It has been opened up and proves in many 
respects a land of marvels—full of fascination, and full also 
of commercial value. Curiously enough it vindicates the 
stories told of it by ancient travellers from as far back as the 
age of Herodotus. What were supposed to be travelers’ 
tales and the superstitions of the credulous turn out to be 
bona fide facts. 

The incoming generation stands before a still vaster, 
darker continent. The realm of psychical science is fast 
being opened by discoveries. The realm of psychical science 
remains yet an undiscovered country. Casual explorations 
have been made in times past and strange and fascinating 
tales have been brought to us; but no scientific exploration 
has been made before our own day. Of all the fields for dis- 
covery open to the new century, none is more full of promise 
than this. 

People who have not studied carefully in the line of 
| | psychics have no idea of the marvelousness of the finds which 
| | are being made in this realm. How strange that the old dog- 
( | matism of scientists which confronted every new discovery 
- | of the past*with a credulity as absurd and preposterous as its 
opposite extreme of credulity should again stand before this 
marvelous region of psychics refusing all credence to the 
stories of the explorers, insisting that it is a desert land with 
- nothing to find there, pouring contempt and ridicule upon 
- | every report of travelers. 
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The most striking feature of our present day is that one 
_ after another of the beliefs of the far past, spread wide among 
men, which have bene supposed to be mere superstitions, 


investigation. 
ait A generation ago nobody but a fool would have been 
inclined to believe in the claims of the dowser. The plain 
People have persistently believed that certain men were 
_ gifted with a power of locating springs of water. Savants, 
of course, knew better. And now the Society for Psychical 
 Siescarch, after careful investigations, reports that there is 
little question as to the fact, though no theory has as yet 
_ sufficed to interpret it. 

The middle ages believed that the saints were surrounded 
by halos. Again the scientist laughed in his sleeve—if he 
$e was courteous enough not to laugh openly. Yet Baron 
_ Reichenbach showed that certain scientists recognized a 
luminousness in magnets. And since the earth is now known 


: a: imprint of the w ounds of ‘lia’ in their hands and feet. 
A beautiful superstitition, said our scientists. And now 
_medicai scrutiny confesses that the stigmata are facts, though 
exceptional facts—to be explained naturally, of course, as 


every other marvel is to be explained. 

_ Clairvoyance was nothing but a Will-o’-the-Wisp, allur- 
ing very foolish people out into dark regions of superstition 
—but it is also now a confessed power of certain organi- 
zations. Mollie Fancher, over in Brooklyn, has proved 
stronger than the incredulity of savants. 

Read that charming picture of Joan of Arc by Mark 
Twain, in the Christmas Harper, and you will admit with 
him that this peasant girl, with her powers of clairvoyance, 
hearing her mystic voices, is a fact which defies explanation 
by our knowledge up to date, while it demands consideration. 

After fifteen years of careful scientific investigation, the 
Society for Psychical Research has come to the conclusion 
that telepathy is an actual power of many men and women. 
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The President of a Western university said lately that there 
was not a shadow of evidence for telepathy,—which only 
proves that a university president may be a Philistine. 

I know a woman of fine culture and high character who 
will not trade her gift for commercial purposes, but who has 
that most remarkable power known as psychometry—the 
power of holding a sealed letter in her hand and giving a 
diagnosis of the physical condition of the writer and a picture 
of his character; of taking a bit of stone from an ancient villa 
of Cicero, for example, the nature of which is entirely 
unknown to her, and calling up a vision of the villa as it 
existed in Cicero’s time, and of its owner. She is incapable 
of fraud. Her case is but one of many others of which I 
know. 

Mesmerism was duly laughed out of court at the opening 
of our century and lo, it is back again, in good standing under 
the alias of Hypnotism. 

So one may run on through a long list of strange, unac- 
countable, mysterious and most unbelievable powers of man, 
leading up tothat nightmare of the dogmatic scientist, 
spiritism. The belief in the existence of unseen spirits and 
of their power of communication with us in the flesh is one 
of the oldest, most widespread and most insistent beliefs of 
man. It has revived strangely in our day. Any one who 
walks with his eyes open, ready to hear what men have to 
tell, will find stories pouring in upon him from men whom he 
cannot mistrust as liars and whom he knows to be sane and 
sensible, which will stagger him. These experiences are not 
all confined to the seance and the medium. Their most im- 
pressive forms occur in the privacy of the home without a 
professional medium present. For the first time in the 
history of man these powers have been scientifically investi- 
gated in our day. Already the result is that a considerable 
number of eminent men of science have had the courage to 
avow that, after allowing for illusion, fraud, and every pos- 
sible hypothesis of interpretation, they have been driven up 
to the ultimate solution of the problem—the belief in the 
actual communication of the spirits of those whom we call 

iving. 
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There is no such maguiécent 
promise of yields to anywhere else as _ here. 
_ Already we find a new therapeutic agent at work in our 
midst—not new but newly realized and working a revolution- 
izing influence in modern medicine. The possibilities of 
mental medicine are only being opened as yet. Its appli- 
cation to the most distressing form of human malady, insan- 
ity, is full of beneficent promise. Its potency in character 
_ reform, the cure of drunkenness, etc., seem vast and benign. 
For the first time in the history of man, scientific psychology 
is looming up as a possibility. Mr. Myers’ book, “ Human 
Personality,” appears to have laid the foundation for such a 
science. Philosophic idealism is receiving a vindication 
such as it never had before. Religious faith is finding its 
true foundations, in the recognition of man as a spiritual 
_ being—a being who has had dominion over nature given to 
him, as a child of a vaster Spiritual Being, Lord of all life. 
_ The one belief absolutely essential to ethics—immortality—is 
- coming within the ken of scientific demonstration. 

I make bold to say that there is no field for human inves- 
tigation half so promising as this—none which should appeal 
so well to educated, intelligent philanthropic men to support 
and conduct. 


The third meeting was addressed by Dr. Weston D. Bay- 
. te of Philadelphia, on the subject of “ Some Facts in Mes- 

merism,” and by Dr. Minot J. Savage on “ The Importance 
of Psychic Research.” Dr. Savage’s address was extempore 
and no notes of it were preserved. The following is the 
paper read by Dr. Bayley: 


SOME FACTS IN MESMERISM. 


By Weston D. Bayley, M. D., Professor of Neurology Hahnemann Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Senior Neurologist Hahnemann Hospital; 
Consulting Physician St. Luke’s Hospital, Etc. 

Doubtless many of you, before coming to the severe 
dietary of scientific literature, were fed upon a lighter literary 
food-stuff, which may have included the myths of the 
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ancients. You will perhaps recall the sad fate of Palinurus 
the Pilot, whom Neptune sent Somnus to destroy. Com- 
pletely disguised, Somnus approached Palinurus on ship- 
board and said “ The breeze is fair, the water smooth, the 
ship sails steadily on her course. Lie down and take needed 
rest; I will stand at the heim in your place.” This the pilot 
flatly refused to do, and continued to grasp the helm, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the stars. Somnus then waved over him a 
branch moistened with Lethean dew. His victim’s eyes 
closed in spite of all effort to keep them open, and he fell into 
a deep slumber. Somnus then pushed Palinurus overboard. 
This strange power, wielded long ago by Somnus, and 
now with us a matter of daily use, has not lost much of its 
mystery. It is true, we have accumulated and studied the 
data of what is now called hypnotism, but as to the inner 
significance of these phenomena, we seem in spite of a large 
and growing literature, to be but blindly groping in the dark. 
Theories which at first appear to shed some light upon our 
pathway, prove upon close inspection to be mere glimmer- 
ings of an ignus fatuus, which flicker out when approached, 
and leave us in the gloom of ignorance, as before. In fact, 
when we are inspecting the subject of hypnotism, we have as 
it were, but raised up in our hands a single bunch of tangled 
thread which is found to be continuous by numerous strands 
with many other knotted collateral subjects. Yet from the 
character of some of the current literature, the casual reader 
might be led to believe the question to be already settled. 
Not infrequently has the speaker heard it said “ Why hyp- 
notism is easy enough, all you have to do is to get the subject 
to stare at a bright button, and he will go to sleep, and ‘ sug- 
gestion’ on the part of the operator will do the rest.” For 
these people this seems a sufficient explanation of the whole 
subject, and with this, the question is, usually dismissed as 
settled. This is not true of those who have made a study of 
the literature of Mesmerism and kindred phenomena; for to 
these, it appears that the more one actually knows of these 
subjects, the more difficult becomes the attempt to explain 
them. 
We will not discuss the conditions of the mesmeric or 
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hypnotic states or the several methods of inducing them. 
This part of the subject, in its ordinary aspects, is common- 
place in all of the books; but it will be our present object to 
point out some of the problems which press for solution in 
any endeavor to interpret the conditions termed hypnotic, 
and elicit your thoughtful attention to the deeper mysteries 
which underiie the whole series of phenomena. 

The preference shown in using the title “ mesmerism ” 
instead of “ hypnotism ” or “ animal magnetism ” rests in the 
fact that in the present state of our knowledge, no defining 
word is applicable to this subject. I deem it preferable to 
employ a purely arbitrary word like “ Mesmerism” than to 
make use of a term which implies a sort of definition—as does 
the word hypnotism. ‘That portion of the phenomena in 
which the subject is put to sleep, may with propriety be 
called hypnotic; but the main features of the condition under 
discussion are anything but sleepy, and to these the word 
hypnotism applies as a sorry misnomer. Beyond this initial 
sleep, conditions and experiences may arise which carry us 
further than we have by any other means reached, out into 
the mysteries of the unknown. 

The mind of man is so conditioned that he faces novel 
facts with a degree of resistance. This has been the history 
of every advance step which humanity has taken. New ex- 
periences or unusual occurrences, unexplainable on estab- 
lished hypotheses are always received with incredulity, and 
usually with opposition. Scientific men uphold what they 
call an impassive mental receptivity, in which the mind is 
adjusted to unemotionally accepted genuine evidence, and 
follow that evidence wheresoever it may tend. They pride 
themselves on this impartial mood. They even accuse theo- 
logians of being the drags on the wheels of progress, because 
of their notorious opposition in the past, to every new and 
important discovery. But alas! an impartial study of the 
facts will show that men of science have ofttimes been equally 
guilty with men of theology in the matter of intolerance. 
This has been the case with what is now called hypnotism, 
but which in former years was known as “ mesmerism” or 
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it, because it was surely a manifestation of the devil! Scien- 
tists would have nothing to do with it because it was cer- _ 
tainly all a fraud, and its practitioners, disreputable knaves! _ 

So the infant born in times prehistoric, nurtured by the 
learned oiru man of Egypt; the magi of Mesopotamia; the | 
prophets of the Hebrews, the oracles of the Greeks and Ro- © 
mans, the seers of India, and every tribe and race of prehis- _ 
toric America, as well as by the inspired founders of every _ 
great religious system, almost came to grief in the hands of 
the modern wiseacres of both science and theology. 

About the year 1770, Frederick Anthony Mesmer, a tal- 
ented Viennese physician and philosopher, became deeply 
interested in the study of astrology. He had already written 
upon the “ Influence of the Planets upon the Human Body.” 
This influence he deemed magnetic. His next endeavor was 
to cure diseases by means of magnets passed over affected 
portions of the body, or by means of slow passes with the 
magnets, from the head to the feet. Surprising results fol- 
lowed these procedures. Later he met a priest by the name 
of Gassner who had made cures by means of his hands alone. 
Upon learning this, Mesmer concluded that the healing 
power resided in the individual and not in the magnets, so he 
discarded these, and by what to him appeared to be a logical 
step, he called his phenomena “Animal Magnetism.” 

His work and theories provoked a furore of excitement, 
and instigated a torrent of abuse from scientific sources in _ 
both Vienna and Paris. 

DePuysegur, a pupil of Mesmer, extended the observa- 
tions of his teacher. The phenomena he induced appeared 
to be less convulsive and more somnambulistic than Mes- 
mer’s. His writings mention curious instances of the su- 
perior intelligence manifested by the mesmerized subject 
over his ordinary waking state; and some of his subjects 
appeared able to obtain information of things other than 
through the usual channels of sense—a faculty which in these 
days we might call telepathic. He claimed that some of his 
patients could, under influence, diagnose the nature of their 
illness and indicate the proper treatment; and also that some 
could foresee future events. His line of experimentation was 
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limited to the sick. Similar experiences are recorded, and 
many cures claimed in the writings of a host of others, these 
constituting the literature of “ early mesmerism.” 

The limited time at my disposal forbids reference to the 
works of a number of others of these so-called early mes- 
merists. Some were men of considerable eminence in the 
medical profession. Each one of them received his full share 
of ridicule, persecution and abuse. Their writings have been 
either maligned or ignored, and in fact this bulk of valuable 
and interesting literature, in many instances wrought out in 
the heat of bitter controversy, has not received critical and 
impartial study to the present day. 

Some, like Prof. Ricard (1840) claimed to be able to in- 
fluence some of the subjects at a distance and without their 
previous knowledge. This writer also noted clairvoyance 
and increased intelligence in the mesmeric state. 

In about 1842 James Braid, of Manchester, began experi- 
ments with these phenomena, and in order to avoid the un- 
pleasant stigma attached to the word mesmerism, he re- 
christened it “ hypnotism.” He denied the existence of the 
mesmeric fluid, and hypnotized his subjects by means of 
“ fixation ’’—i. e., a fixed gaze under constrained conditions. 
His early view was that the phenomena observed were due 
to this local physical fatigue; later he adopted a psychical 
equivalent of this theory, and regarded it as a mental con- 
centration or mono-ideism. 

Liebeault was really the founder of the so-called “ School 
of Nancy,” when, in 1866, he asserted that both natural and 
hypnotic sleep were produced by an act of intelligence—in 
other words, were the product of “ suggestion.” This view 
was also championed by Bernheim and others, and thus 
“suggestion ”’ became at once the method of inducing the 
phenomena and the explanation of its nature at Nancy. 

The subject of mesmerism, however, did not get real 
scientific sanction until the famous Charcot was appointed 
one of a committee to investigate the alleged cure of hysteria 
by means of certain metallic discs. After experimentation 
with many aro in the Hospital, his conclusion with 
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of the nervous system—in short that it was a neurosis. He 
ignored “suggestion ’”’; using the method of Braid, varying 
it however by means of sudden or “ massive ” impressions— 
the flashing of strong light into the patient’s eyes, or the un- 
expected striking of a loud gong near the patient’s ears, or 
else the use of some peripheral excitation, as rubbing the 
scalp, etc. We thus have the three schools of thought; the 
older mesmeric one postulating a fluid emanation; the school 
of Nancy, insisting on “suggestion” as the complete ex- 
planation; and the school of Paris, maintaining that it is a 
nervous affection or neurosis. 

It must be noted that the two modern schools differ in 
their results, just as they differ in their methods and explan- 
ations; and neither appear to obtain the same kind of results 
claimed by the older mesmerists. 

From Charcot’s school Binet and Féré write “ it is strange 
that at Nancy they have not been able to produce in the 
sleeping subject contractions by stimulating the nerves and 
muscles.” Likewise we might not impertinently add “ it is 
strange that at both Paris and Nancy they have not been able 
to produce in the sleeping subject the phenomena of lucidity 
and thought transference which were claimed so uniformly 
by the older and some of the modern mesmerists. 

Perhaps the Parisian school was in error when it assumed 
that hypnosis is the expression of a morbid state, and that 
results are obtainable only in neurotic individuals. It has 
been conclusively shown that weak minded and hysterical 
subjects are less amenable to hypnosis than those in good 
mental health. Again, while ignoring “suggestion” they 
unconsciously made use of it in most of their manipulations. 
The very surroundings and previous knowledge on the part 
of the patients, as to what was about to happen, induced a 
state of receptivity to.even slight impressions, and this is 
certainly suggestion. Furthermore the assumption of this 
school that the whole phenomena of hypnotism are explain- 
able on a physical basis and are simply due to “ hyperexcita- 
bility of nerves and muscles,” seems unwarrantable; we have 
any amount of “ hyperexcitability of nerves and muscles ” in 
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ss certain nervous diseases, but this certainly bears no parallel 
to the phenomena of hypnosis. 

So much for the theory that the hypnotic state is a mor- 
bid nervous condition. 

The method of the Nancy school, as already mentioned, 
is exclusively that of “suggestion”; the method of “ fix- 
ation” practiced by Braid is by them considered unnecessary 
or harmful. This asseveration that “suggestion” is the 
whole force, goes badly to pieces if the claims which have 
been insisted on by many experimenters are eventually found 
to be true. The first of these is that persons have been hyp- 
notized under conditions of rigid test, unconsciously, and at 
a distance. Where does “suggestion” come in here? 
Secondly, it is insisted that some animals are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to hypnotic influence. How is this to be explained 
by suggestion? Thirdly, Braid asserts that in his experi- 
ments he induced hypnosis without any suggestion whatso- 
ever. And we might add to this that conditions at times 
arise in the mesmeric state—conditions indicating super- 
normal intelligence, which “ suggestion’ can in no wise ac- 
count for, because it is superior to the capacity of the sug- 
gestor or the subject. There must, therefore, be something 
amiss with a theory which ignores some of the alleged facts 
and is contradicted by others. That suggestion is a motive 
power in influencing the moods of the subject after he is mes- 
merized, there can be no doubt; but this is far different from 
regarding it as an ultimate explanation of the rationale of 
hypnosis. 

After all, says Myers, in that magnificent work “ Human 
Personality,” “The terms suggestion and auto-suggestion 
really mean nothing. They fail to explain why a subject 
obeys a given command, or how he is enabled to obey it. 
Still deeper is the mystery when the suggestion is an organic 
or therapeutic command; when the subject is told (for in- 
stance) not to feel an aching tooth. If he cannot stop feeling 
the aches by his own strong desire, how can he stop feeling it 
2 ae out of deference to the doctor?” 
ae The theories of the older mesmeric school have at the 
a present time but few advocates. There were, of course, in- 
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dividual differences of opinion as to detail among the observ- 
ers, so that for the brevity demanded in this presentation, we 
must simply state the generalizations. This theory predi- 
cated the existence of a “ subtle fluid or ether” in its nature 
unknown, but which flows from the operator to the subject, 
directly or indirectly through certain media as “ magnet- 
ized water, etc. 

Let us briefly examine this theory of a subtle fluid, which 
may be modified by the nervous system so that it can be 
passed with effect to a subject, in obedience to the will of an 
operator. Just what this transmission is, its advocates do 
not pretend to know, but that does not invalidate the claim, 
for we do not as yet know what electricity is. We know 
electricity only by its manifestations. Many subjects have 
claimed that as the passes are made they feel a soothing im- 
pingement which is very agreeable, and in the end, brings 
about their mesmeric sleep. Others declared that they saw 
the emanations from the fingers of the operator. Now this 
may be, but it is by no means evidential. 

Baron Reichenbach’s experiments with alleged luminous 
emanations from magnets, crystals and sometimes the hands, 
were severely attacked by scientific men of the day, notably 
by Carpenter and Tyndall. These were denounced as being 
subjective or purely imaginary, and it was asserted that the 
observers saw the lights by “suggestion.” These experi- 
ments, discredited but never disproven, are now curiously _ 
revived in the mysterious x-rays. If these be accepted as 
authentic, they would be regarded as data favoring this 
hypothesis of a magnetic fluid. 

The theory of emanation harmonizes with the apparently 
established cases of unpremeditated mesmerism at a distance, 
for here the “ neurosis ” theory and the “ suggestion ” theory 
are both inadequate. Again the theory of a fluid—a some- 
thing emanating from the operator—is in keeping with ob- 
servations on the mesmerization of lower animals. Now 
certainly a horse, for instance, is not hypnotized by “ sugges- 
tion” nor yet by “ fatigue of eye muscles.” Furthermore it 
may be argued that the “fluidic” or “ether” theory will 
account for instances of thought transference by furnishing 
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There is a curious psychical occurrence narrated in the 
New Testament, which seems to illustrate the theory under 
ee consideration; and, on the other hand, the modern view of 
_ these emanations tends to confirm the validity of this narra- 
tive from what we are so accustomed to call a pre-historic 


‘And a woman which had an issue of blood twelve years, 
and had suffered many things of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse, having heard the things concerning Jesus, came 
in the crowd behind and touched His garment. For she said, 
if I touch his garments I shall be made whole. And straight- 
way the fountain of her blood was dried up, and She felt in 
her body that she was healed of her plague. And straight- 
way Jesus, perceiving in himself that the power proceeding 
from him had gone forth, turned him about in the crowd and 
said “ Who touched my garments?” And his disciples said 
unto him, Thou seest the multitude thronging thee and say- 
est thou, Who touched me? And he looked round about to 
see her that had done this thing. But the woman fearing 
and trembling, knowing what had been done to her, came 
and fell down before him, and told him all the truth. And 
he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; 
go in peace, and be whole of thy plague.” 

The objections to this “ fluid hypothesis ” may be briefly 
summarized : 

(1) Any transmission through ether must be on direct 
lines. 

(2) It is not conceivable that a “ fluid” could manifest 
intelligence at a distance; a mere projected fluid, however 
sensitive cannot bear cognitions and bring them back, be- 
cause it is necessarily undifferentiated. 

(3) Transmission manifests a power of intelligent se- 
lection, which is unlikely to be the case with a “ fluid.” 

(4) A fluid emanation to account for the facts would 
have to be able to induce memory. 

from an individual at a a given point 
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on the earth, must require a previous projection in all direc- 
tions in order to determine where the recipient is located 

(6) Projection frequently records phenomena and facts 
which do not exist at the time but which existed at some pre- 
ceding time. 

(7) It would appear also that in some cases records of 


future occurrences are projected, the ground of which form x Fe 
no possible subject of cognition at the time. : Ets 
(8) This apparent projection, if we accept that which in ENS 
other matters would be considered evidence, in some in- pint 
stances at least seems to come from organisms which have _ Bx 
ceased to exist in a physical form, and which have therefore ad Sh 
presumably lost the power of physical projection. ees 
It will thus be seen that however familiar we may be with == 
the ordinary physical and mental phenomena of hypnotism, cat : 
we are far from having a satisfactory explanation for any of ~ te ie 
them, for such explanation to be valid must also take into 


account the collateral and associated data accumulated by 
the Society for Psychical Research. 

The contemplation of these perplexities has had a strong 
fascination for me, and I have wished that I could be one of 
those who would finally, knot by knot, unravel the tangled 
threads; but I know full well that this will never be done by 
anyone subjected to the taxing demands of active practice of 
medicine. The problems are of a character to require the 
sheltered calm of a laboratory, where patient and continuous 
investigation may be carried on, undisturbed by the exigen- © 
cies of a busy professional life. mo 

There are institutions of this kind for almost every other 
field and branch of science; but for this, which is certainly 
of vast importance and may indeed be of transcendant mo- 
ment to the whole human race, to wit, to the enlarging of the 
boundaries of the human intellect, and of tracing our facul- 
ties to whatever point they may extend, there is alas! none. 

May I not hope that among the members of this intelli- 
gent audience, there may be some who will join hands in en- 
deavoring to remove, what future generations will certainly 
look upon as the crowning stigma of the present age? 
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By this time the interest in the meetings had so increased 
that it was not possible to accommodate those who wished to 
be present in the apartments of Mr. and Mrs. Bourne. The 
consequence was that arrangements were made to hold two 
meetings in the public rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Accommodations were provided for four hundred guests who 
_ were present by invitation. The first of the two meetings, 
the fourth in the entire series, was held on March gth, 1905, 
and was addressed by Dr. James H. Hyslop and Dr. Minot 
J. Savage, the latter closing the evening by some extempore 
remarks. A summary of the address by Dr. Hyslop is given 
_ below. 
: Dr. Hyslop began with an explanation of the plan of 
campaign which was to create an intelligent interest in the 
_ scientific aspect and needs of research in the fields named and 
to show the possibility of a large philanthropic work in one of 
them. The constitution of the Institute was explained to 
be that of a Board of Trustees who should act as custodians 
of endowment funds and as directors of the work done with 
them. This Board will serve without any remuneration, and 
will subsidize or aid any qualified man or body of men in the 
work of investigation proper to the Institute. 

The field of abnormal psychology was explained to be the 
study and cure of certain forms of insanity, hallucination and 
functional mental troubles which are studied on the physio- 
logical side by Psychiatry and which need study on the men- 
tal side in regard to both the influence of the mind on the 
_ body and the influence of one mental state on another with 


gestive therapeutics more effectively and usefully than has 
been the case in this country. The practical work of the 
Institute would involve the establishment of a clinic like that 
of the Salpétriére, or of Berillon in Paris, and of Bernheim 
at Nancy, where all sorts of functional cases could be studied 
as well as treated. Hypnotic phenomena should also be the 
aes of psychological investigation as well as of practical 


ar? A number of cases were mentioned as examples of what 
might be effected in this field. They comprised cases of 
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neurasthenia, insanity, alternating personality and amnesia, 
hallucination, and dipsomania, which had been cured by sug- 
gestion and the use of methods involving psychological anal- 
ysis. Baron Von Schrenk-Notzing, for instance, had quoted 
228 cases of neurasthenia of which thirty-two per cent. had 
been cured and thirty-seven per cent. improved by this 
method. Bramwell reports nearly the same result in seventy- 
six cases of dipsomania. Dr. Hyslop added that such facts 
were not new and were not designed to suggest that any 
revolutionary scientific effort was to be inaugurated, but 
that they showed the necessity of better organization and in- 
vestigation in the field, a work that could be undertaken only 
by means of a large endowment. 

Dr. Hyslop introduced the subject of psychic research by 
a reference to the influence of the Report of the Seybert 
Commission and the Proceedings of the Society for Psychic 
Research. The former had diminished interest in the study 
of certain alleged phenomena, but had not seriously studied 
any really important facts. It had, however, a wholesome 
effect upon fraud. But the more thorough and scientific work 
of the Society for Psychic Research has affected interest in 
the subject of the supernormal to such an extent that it has a 
tendency to revive the practice of fraud on a large scale and 


ey 


of distinguishing between the genuine and false claims to 
supernormal phenomena and the education of the public 
against illusion, to say nothing of the possibility that genuine 
facts of the highest importance to science and morality are 
most probably determinable. The first distinction which the 
scientific man must draw in the investigation and discussion 
of alleged supernormal phenomena is that between the 
physical and the psychical phenomena alleged to have a 
supernormal character. The physical phenomena have no 
relevancy to the theory which usually tries to explain them in 
favor of “ spirits.” In addition to their relation to the exist- 
ing body of physical knowledge which cannot be easily con- 
tradicted, they are so amenable to explanation by fraud or 
illusion that it cic increases unnecessary mystery to give 


has in fact actually produced this effect. There is no escape Koa t eS: 
from the most thorough scientific investigation for the sake Be: eae 
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them any serious attention, especially after the thorough 
investigation and condemnation already given them by the 
Society for Psychical Research. 
. Dr. Hyslop explained at length personal experiences in 
connection with fraudulent performances and honest leger- 
demain, showing why it was useless to treat as anything but 
illusion the claims often based upon them for a transcendental 
world. He then explained the conditions under which genu- 
inely supernormal phenomena could be admitted, and these 
involved the isolation of the subjects and patients that were 
the parties investigated. Scientific method involved the 
placing of the primary emphasis upon the conditions under 
which phenomena are said to occur. 

Dr. Savage closed with a short address in which he ex- 
plained the practical and moral value of proving the fact of a 
future life if that could be done by a proper scientific method. 

The second of the Waldorf-Astoria meetings was held on 
March 16th, 1905, and was addressed by Dr. Weston D. 
Bayley and Dr. James H. Hyslop. As these addresses were 
both ex tempore there are no notes from which a summary 
of their contents can be given. Dr. Bayley addressed those 
_ present on the subject of Psychopathology. Dr. Hyslop ad- 
dressed them on the relation of psychic research and its pos- 
_ sible conclusions on the great intellectual and religious sys- 
tems of the past, showing that it was not an isolated set of 
experiences and convictions with which it was concerned. 
The outcome of the various meetings was a more intelli- 
_ gent public opinion as to the nature of the work to be done 
and also some important pledges of funds with which to start 
the Institute. Early in the campaign $5,000 were pledged by 
a gentleman who wishes his name to be reserved from pub- 
- licity and soon afterward $7,000 more were pledged by parties 
at desiring similar privacy. The matter remained in this con- 
_ dition for some months when $5,000 more were pledged, and 
ow. this was folowed by another pledge of $3,000. Last June 
aes. the final $5,000 were secured to complete the necessary 
$25,000 which had been asked for as a fund for preliminary 
organization Some smaller sums were secured in the mean- 
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time which, with this larger amount, placed the Institute in a 
position which assured its commencing work. 

The death of Dr. Richard Hodgson almost wrecked its 
plans. An understanding had been reached between him and 
myself in regard to the organization of the work in this 
country. In fact we had for several years desired that some 
means should be obtained for the more systematic prosecu- 
tion of the investigations in this country and the publication 
of the results accumulated in his office. We were expecting 
immediately on the assurance of success in founding the In- 
stitute to start publications, and indeed Dr. Hodgson had 
already promised certain specific articles for publication. 
His sudden death interrupted all these plans, and nothing 
more could be done until it was decided what should become 
of the American Branch of the English Society. It re- 
quired some months to determine this matter. At last the 
dissolution of the American Branch left the field clear for in- 
dependent organization without rivalry and this has been 
effected with the good will of the older body. It is hoped 
that some arrangement may be made later by which their 
work can be adjusted so as to be of mutual service to each 
other and the common cause. Any expectation, however, of 
that issue will depend on circumstances which cannot now 
be forecast. The expression of the hope is a surety of the 
spirit with which the work is undertaken. 

When it comes to the honors for founding the Institute 
they must be shared by all who have contributed so liberally 
to its preliminary fund. Most of them have stipulated for 
privacy in the matter and cannot be mentioned publicly. The 
Board of the American Institute for Scientific Research, how- 
ever, takes this opportunity to express its proper thanks and 
appreciation for the generosity which has enabled us to put 
on its feet a long needed investigation and the hope is that 
the future will supply its larger wants as generously as its 
founders have done for the initial organization of the work. 
The plea for an adequate endowment must be urged until the 
necessary amount has been obtained and when it does come 
we may be permitted to make public acknowledgment of the 
timely aid which has been given by its founders. 
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The service, however, for which we have to make ac- 
_ knowledgments was not all financial. The good will and 
defensive attitude of the many persons, known and unknown 
to any of us, deserves and in this statement receives due 


_ The Institute owes a deep debt of gratitude to all whose sym- 
pathy with its aims helped to educate the public and to dis- 
_ seminate an intelligent view of the subjects which it desires 
os t to investigate. Whatever triumphs may be marked out for 
it may be shared by all of them as a vindication of their judg- 
ment and foresight. 

There is a special obligation, however, which I think I 
am entitled to make public without even asking the consent 
of the parties concerned. The service which the interest, 
sympathy and practical aid of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Griswold 
Bourne have rendered the cause of the Institute cannot be 
overestimated. It was the critical point in the work of the 
Institute at which they opened their apartments to the task 
of correcting the general misunderstanding as to the nature 
of the investigations proposed and of imparting an intelligent 
ee conception of them to the public. This is the more especially 
to be appreciated when realizing the sacrifices made to initi- 
4 ate the Institute’s plans. It requires much more than finan- 


__- research has brought on many of its devotees will understand 
what I mean when I minimize the financial services of its 
friends to exalt, for the moment at least, the sacrifices of 
good will and respect which are often entailed in a disagree- 
ment with the public. Mr. and Mrs. Bourne made these, 
and it will be only a slight compensation to them for that 
service to name them as honorary founders of the American 


Institute for Scientific Research. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 


SCIENTIFIC 


The present pamphlet is issued as an appeal for an endow- 
ment in behalf of the American Institute for Scientific Re- — 
search. It contains an explanation of the general fields 
which it is the object of the Institute to investigate, a copy 
of the Institute’s Charter, granted by the State of New York _ 
and intended to operate as a rational corporation, and the 
letters of indorsement which have been given the Institute 
by various men of high standing. The most notable of these 
letters is that of Dr. Pierre Janet, Professor of Psychology in 
the College of France, Paris. It is a long and elaborate 
defence of the object of the Institute and is here published in 
the original. The translation is published in the February 
number of the Journal. 

There are also letters of indorsement from Professor Wil- 
liam James, of Harvard University; Dr. James J. Putnam, of 
Harvard University; Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York; Pro- 
fessor Max Dessoir, of-the University of Berlin; Professor 
W. Romaine Newbold, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor H. Norman Gardiner, of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Professor James Mark Baldwin, of Johns 
Hopkins University; Professor W. R. Benedict, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Professor E. C. Sanford, of Clarke Uni- 
versity; Professor E. H. Lindley, Indiana State University; 
Camille Flammarion, and many others of similar standing in 
this country. 

To these I also append the statements of Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Right Honorable 
Arthur Balfour, Mr. Huxley, Professor Stout, St. Andrews 
University, Professor Muirhead, Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith. 

The names which appear as signers of the Charter do not 
represent the permanent Board of Trustees, but only those 
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of the incorporators. The permanent board is in process of 
selection, but will not be completed until an endowment is 
secured. This is in deference to the possible interest of 
those who may furnish the endowment. It is intended that 
this permanent board shall consist of men who have a 
national repute. When the time comes to complete the 
board the incorporators will resign in its favor. 

It is intended that this prospectus shall supply the desired 
information to those who may be disposed to endow the 
Institute which will require a large fund to carry out jts 
plans. Means for its preliminary organization will not be so 
large an amount. Any further information desired can be 
had by communication with “Dr. James H. Hyslop, 519 West 
149th St., New York. 
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GENERAL PLAN 
ark 
My Dear Sir: 

I wish here to present for consideration a plan of investi- 
gation that is much in need of an endowment, and a part of 
which leads into philanthropic work. It may be said to cover 
the whole field of abnormal psychology which comprehends 
everything between functional insanity and the allegations in 
favor of the supernormal. The nature of the work is such 
that colleges and universities cannot easily undertake it, since 
they are mainly teaching and not investigating bodies, while 
the general subject has a technical interest only for the 
physician and the psychologist. It should therefore be 
organized for investigation in a manner both to meet the 
demands of scientific method and to apply results without 
invoking any of the spirit or objects of propagandism. Some- 
thing has already been done in the work but not in any form 
thoroughly systematic and co-operative, except as the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research has organized one branch of it. 

The work to which I refer divides itself into two related 
but distinct fields of inquiry. They are what has been called 
Psychopathology, on the one hand, and what has been called 
Psychical Research, on the other. They require to be 
studied together and treated separately under the same 
general supervision, partly for tactical and partly for scien- 
tific reasons. The two fields consist of the study psycho- 
logically and the cure of certain types of insanity, at least so 
diagnosed, and the investigation of ctrtain psychological 
phenomena at least simulating and probably often realizing 
the supernormal acquisition of knowledge. It is not im- 
portant to give any technical name to this research, and it 
might even be difficult to decide upon a name for it between 
the quackery that flourishes under terms trying to escape the 
associations of conservative science and the normal psychol- 
ogy which should not be confused with the abnormal field. 
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Psychical Resear 


The’ important object is the investigation and we may leave 
to diplomatic consideration the choice of a name for the 
work. I shall define the two fields a little more fully and 
refer to some historical incidents that will exhibit what has 
already been accomplished and what still needs to be done. 
The first type of phenomena, known as psychopatho- 
logical, consists of such cases as the loss of the sense of per- 
sonal identity, secondary personality, persistent hallucination 
purely functional, amnesia or loss of memory, which might 
be mistaken for a deeper insanity, psychic epilepsy, certain 
cases of apparent melancholia and paranoia, and all func- 
tional mental difficulties which may require treatment sup- 
plementary to that of the ordinary medical methods. I mean 
also to include the scientific study and therapeutic application 
of hypnosis, especially in its psychological aspects which have 
not been an object of scientific investigation, psychologically, 
hitherto in this country, but only a method of therapeutic 
utility in less systematic and scientific ways than are neces- 
sary. This field of study has been prosecuted most carefully 
in France and to some extent in Germany. The Salpétriére 
under Charcot and Pierre Janet is an example of what we 
should have in this country both as a scientific investigation 
and a method of philanthropy. Brought into notice a century 
ago, repudiated at first by science, and then accepted under 
compulsion, hypnotism and the study of abnormal mental 
phenomena have reached a stage of importance that requires 
as much attention to them as to the problems of physiology. 
To indicate the economies with which such work can be 
prosecuted I may say that no part of the funds will be imme- 
diately needed for putting up buildings. It is a work that 


- can be partly carried on by the rental of a suitable building 


until results can attract funds for a suitable edifice, and 
partly by the use of hospitals and asylums already in exist- 


? ence. It is probable that some time in the future a large 
_ building will be required, but this is not a part of the plan at 


-_- present contemplated. What is mainly required is the men 


to do the work and the means to give the results scientific 
form and influence, and this cannot be done by the adminis- 
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have the scientific investigator besides the practitioner at the 
work. 

The work which I wish to articulate with this investiga- 
tion and treatment of insanity in certain forms, though not 
organically related to it, but only in its psychological aspects, 
is the work of psychical research, as the usual name for it. 
This field comprehends such alleged phenomena as telepathy, 
clairvoyance, phantasms of the living and the dead or appari- 
tions of dying persons, mediumistic phenomena that have a 
fair claim to serious attention, whether they are more than 
secondary personality, imitative of so-called spiritistic phe- 
nomena or not, and all claims to the supernormal acquisition 
of knowledge. The fraudulent side of the subject requires 
no further attention on the part of scientific men except to 
educate still more a gullible public and to protect legitimate 
inquiry. The ordinary frauds have been fairly well exposed 
and the phenomena actually deserving consideration clearly 
marked off from those that are illegitimate. The facilities 
for studying the genuine phenomena claiming to represent 
supernormal powers for the human mind, and possibly the 
survival of bodily death, have been too few to give the work 
its necessary scientific form. It was organized rather im- 
perfectly some twenty years ago but at no time has it pos- 
sessed the funds to deal with its investigations and results as 
scientifically as the subject demands. Only a few men with 
their own personal means to sacrifice have been able to do 
such respectable work as has actually been done. The mem- 
bership of the organization has not sufficed, by its fees, to 
more than pay office expenses, while the data demanding 
record and investigation have multiplied beyond all possi- 
bility of scientifically handling it with the means and men at 
command. It is now absolutely necessary to have the work 
put upon a secure basis, and this for more reasons than one. 
The results already achieved have had an effect. upon the 
public that makes it imperative to be in a position to direct 
its intellectual tendencies wisely and to protect it from the 
illusions that so quickly and easily attach themselves to this 
subject. Whether an investigation of this kind succeeds in 
supporting what the natural interests of men incline them to 
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hope for is not so important as the regulation of unbridled 
passions in the direction of “otherworldliness” to the neglect 
of present duties and as the cultivation of the scientific spirit 
in a field which requires a delicate hand for the discrimina- 
tion between truth and illusion. It will be exceedingly im- 
portant to conduct the work with great caution and circum- 
spection, both for its scientific value and for the saving of 
expense. It should be free from all advertising methods and 
publicity or promise of sensational results, content with any 
outcome that represents truth though it only protect us from 
hallucination, and henee should be carried on’ with all the 
tact, prudence and regard for scientific traditions that are 
possible. Something like the following stipulations should 
perhaps be made, or at least, considered, as conditions of its 
endowment. 

1. That no teaching shall be in any way connected with it 
in any of its official functions, and that there shall be no prop- 
agandism of any sort associated with it and no official recog- 
nition of doctrines involving the suspicion of other than 
strictly scientific objects. 

2. That the work shall be done by the methods and in the 
spirit of the best traditions of science. 

3. That as little publicity as possible, other than through 
scientific publications, shall be given to the organization and 
management of this branch of the work. 

4. That the endowment for it be placed in the hands of a 
Board of Trustees rather than a society and to whom the in- 
vestigation officers shall be made responsible in every way. 

5. That the publication of results shall take the form of 
reports, reviews and discussions consistent with scientific 
objects. 

Again, no buildings will be required for this branch of the 
work. All that funds are needed for is the expense of in- 
vestigation and publications, with a small sum for office 
rents, though it is possible to imitate the organization of the 
Carnegie Institute and utilize the membership fees of the 
Society for Psychical Research to pay rents. The peculiar 
nature of the work and the necessity of satisfying the most 
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with which the work deals and the portion of good wheat _ 
amid the chaff, are such that the investigations are especially 
expensive, until scientific men are convinced that the phe- 
nomena are genuine, and hence it will be necessary to have 
a considerable fund for the prosecution of the work. are 

There are two reasons for thus articulating the two fields 
of investigation. Firstly, the study of pathological mental 
phenomena is important in the prosecution of psychical re- 
search, because it helps to resolve the perplexities of phe- 
nomena which are neither supernormal nor fraudulent and 
whose superficial character scandalizes the man of average 
intelligence. 

Secondly, it enables us, if further developments show an 


reached for centuries, to appropriate the funds without legal 
difficulties to philanthropic work in psychopathology which 
will always be needed. 


CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Certificate of Incorporation. 
County of New York, ss. 
State of New York. 

We, the undersigned, all being persons of full age, citi- 
zens of the United States and four of us being residents of 
the State of New York, and all of us being desirous to estab- 
lish and maintain an Institute for promoting original re- 
search in the fields of psychology, normal and abnormal, and 
for promoting philanthropic treatment of mental diseases 
and desiring to form a membership corporation pursuant to 
the provisions of membership corporation law of the State of 
New York, with a view to accomplish .the desires aforesaid, 
do hereby make, sign, acknowledge and file this certificate in 
duplicate for that purpose as follows: 

First :—The name of the proposed corporation is to be: 
“American Institute for Scientific Research.” 

Second :—The object and purpose for which said corpora- 
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tion is to be formed are the promotion of study and research 
with power 

(a) To acquire, hold and convey real estate or other 
property and to erect a building or buildings necessary for 
the purpose of the Institute as herein stated, and tq establish 
general and special funds. 

(b) To conduct, endow and assist investigation into the 
phenomena of hypnosis, with practical therapeutics in this 
field; special attention to be given to their psychological 
aspects. 

(c) To conduct, endow and assist investigation into the 
phenomena of hallucinations and illusions, functional and 


other forms of insanity, secondary personality and all psy- 


chopathic phenomena requiring special study and investiga- 
tion. 

(d) To conduct, endow and assist investigation of all 
alleged telepathy, apparitions of the dead, mediumistic phe- 
nomena, alleged clairvoyance, and all facts claiming to rep- 
resent supernatural acquisition of knowledge or the super- 
normal production of physical effects. 

(e) To publish and to aid in the publication of documents 
and reports representing the work of the Institute or of such 
persons as are approved by said Institute, whose work can- 
not obtain the acceptance of ordinary publishers. 

(f{) To appoint committees to direct special lines of re- 
search within the fields prescribed by the above subdivisions. 

(g) In general to do and perform all things necessary to 
promote the object of said Institute provided they be not 
repugnant to the laws of the State of New York nor the laws 
of the United States. 

Third :—The location of the principal office of the pro- 
posed corporation shall be the City of New York. 

Fourth :—The duration of the proposed corporation shall 
be perpetual. 

Fifth:—The territory in which its operations are to be 
principally conducted is the City of New York and the vicin- 
ity thereof. 

Sixth :—The number of trustees of the proposed corpora- 
tion not be less nor more fifteen. 
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Seventh :—The names and places of residence of the per- _ 
sons to be trustees of the proposed corporation until its first — 
annual meeting are: 

Charles N. Jones, 452 West 152nd St., New York City. 
William S. Crandall, 221 St. John Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miles Menander Dawson, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
James Hervey Hyslop, 519 West 149th St., New York 

City. 
Charles L. Bogle, 146 West 1o4th St., New York City. 

Eighth :—The time for holding the annual meeting of the 
proposed corporation shall be the first Tuesday in December 
of each year. 

Ninth :—The Board of Trustees of said Institute shall ap- 
point a person to act as Director of said Institute and who 
shall exercise or perform the functions of an administrative 
and executive officer and shall be an ex-officio member of the 
Board of Trustees, with the right of being present at its de- 
liberations, but without the right of voting at the same. 

In witness whereof we have made, signed and acknowl- 
edged this certificate in duplicate this twenty-ninth day of 
June, nineteen hundred and four. 


nite CHARLES N. JONES (LS.), 
ane WILLIAM S. CRANDALL 


(L 
MILES MENANDER DAWSON (L.S.), 
JAMES H. HYSLOP (L.S.), 
County of New York, ss. 
State of New York. 


On the 29th of June, 1904, before me personally came: 


CHARLES N. JONES, JAMES H. HYSLOP, 
WILLIAM S. CRANDALL, CHARLES L. BOGLE, 
MILES MENANDER DAWSON, 


to me personally known to be individuals described in and 
who executed the foregoing certificate and severally duly 
to me that they executed the same. 
ANTHONY J. MANFRED, 
Notary Public, 


* The names appearing as signers of the Charter do not represent the per- 
manent Board of Trustees. ey are only the incorporators of the Institute. 
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Paris, June 15th, 1906. 


Dear Dr. Hyslop: 


You have every reason for developing this plan of extend- 
ing the field of psychic research. It is true that public favor 
tends toward the sciences which have achieved so much 
rather than towards those inembryo. This is perhaps unjust 
because these older sciences have behind them a long and 
glorious past and are not much in need of aid. This support 
should be given to the newer sciences whose initial work is 
so difficult. 

The French Government has provided liberally ($800,- 
000.00) for the foundation of a Psychological Institute and I 
imagine that it will become an important affair. The ad- 
vance of scientific investigations will require some financial 
sacrifices. 

After all what more noble use could be found for wealth 
than the investigation of the great problems that have pas- 
sionately interested mankind from time immemorial. The 
life after death! The scientific and systematic investigation 
of life after death! Is not that a temptation to the gener- 
osity of all intelligent men? 

It is well in our civilizations which are conquering every- 
thing else that there can be found generous men to whom 
present profits are not all and who appreciate the honor of 
searching for the truth, the sacred truth, and of fathoming 
the mystery of human destiny, even though no immediate 
material benefit is theirs. 


Believe me, dear Mr. Hyslop, your faithful and devoted, 
CHARLES RICHET, 


pitta 
Berlin, W. Goltz St., 3% 


February 10, 1905. 
My Dear Professor Hyslop: 
With real pleasure do I welcome your project. The United 
States is called upon to be the first to originate such an organ- 
ization as you plan, for in America there is, on the one hand, 
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in a proportionately large amount, the material that ought to 
be investigated. We in Germany have decidedly fewer cases 
of so-called telepathy and mediumistic phenomena, and on 
the other the admirable readiness of the wealthy to supply 
financial assistance, upon which your undertaking is indeed 
dependent. There is thus good reason for hope that your 
endeavor will be successful. 

As far as the investigation of pathological conditions of 
mind is concerned, that, of course, will need to be conducted 
regardful of the patient and employed in the interest of the 
afflicted. . Scientific curiosity is here restricted within certain 
limits. 

Likewise the inquiry into abnormal manifestations which 
is the object of psychical research can be made profitable to 
knowledge. If it is possible to open to the understanding 
what seem to be miracles by the proof of their natural condi- 
tions—which may, moreover, also contain new causes and 
relations—then superstitions will be more effectively con- 
tested than by means of the insolent indifference with which 
these things are so often dismissed. As laudable as your 
intention is to avoid the publicity of the press, it will yet be 
desirable, on this account, upon occasion to popularize the 
results of the investigation. 

I wish with all my heart that your appeal may have a 


noble and general success. Sincerely yours, = 
MAX DESSOIR, Ph.D., M.D. 
University of Berlin. 
95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, October 25, 1903. 
Dear Professor Hyslop: 
My opinion regarding the scheme of raising a fund for the 
endowment of research into mediumship, alternate person- 
ality, sub-conscious states in general, and the borderland 
between abnormal (or supernormal) and normal psychology 
is that it is wise. The S. P. R. doesn’t cover quite the whole 
ground, though it might also be helped by the fund. 
In my opinion the most fruitful work will lie in the direc- 
tion of thorough description of the phenomena presented by 
certain rare individuals. Some of Janet’s patients, Prince’s 
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_ patient, Flournoy’s medium, and Mrs. Piper, are examples of 
_ the sort of study I mean. Needless to say, this has hardly 
; is ever been done, for both the investigator and the person in- 
wee vestigated have to devote an endless amount of time, and 
a _ time means money, which has seldom been forthcoming. 

2 I feel strongly the need of an extensive sitting over of the 


thoroughgoing study. Our “cases” are so “4 almost 
few. But to the investigator going, and to 
isolate the medium into satisfactory conditions, inevitably 

a involves expense. I imagine that few scientific -.inquiries 

aM would give more valuable returns, if well carried out. 
Sincerely yours, 

James J. Putnam, M. D., 

106 Marlborough St., 

Professor James Hyslop, Back Bay, Boston. 

ae" 519 West 149th St., New York. 

me aor My Dear Professor Hyslop: 

ee In my opinion the two fields of research mentioned in 

your letter are of the very highest practical and theoretical 

_ importance. The reason that they are not usually regarded 

«$0, is, in my opinion, because hitherto so few persons have 
dev oted themselv es to investigations of such sorts. More- 


tice, since the investigations are so engrossing 
; > and time-taking as to leave little leisure for income getting. 
& this reason it is important that suitable endowments 
should be made in order that good facilities may be offered 
2 to men of genius in these directions. Many of the disorders 
Ps of the nervous system are not susceptible of very satisfactory 
; ‘A treatment, but these psychopathic affections can often be 
; ie ee cured if the physician has the requisite skill and knowledge. 
; a: On that account also the plan of which you speak should com- 
mend itself to practical persons. 


Yours very truly, 
AM . PUTNAM. 
mae ES J. PU M 
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56 West 50th Street, 

Dear Mr. Hyslop: 

I would have written you in answer to your inquiry before 
but lost your address. 
to me. 

I believe the work you are endeavoring to inaugurate will, 
if you succeed in your plans, be productive of the greatest 
results and I approve fully of the scheme as outlined by you. 


It goes without saying that the field is the most important . 
one open to man and that it has been too long left to char- _ 


latans and fakirs who have left it in a condition most unat- 
tractive to scientific men. 


Any honest scientist who is willing to undertake its in- _ 
vestigation should have the co-operation of all and I feel sure | 
that the result of his work will prove of inestimable value to — 


the human race. 


Sincerely yours, 
CYRUS EDSON. 
To Mr. J. H. Hyslop, 


October 30, 1903. 


New York, December 10, 1904. 

Professor James H. Hyslop, 

519 West 149th St., City. 

My Dear Professor: 

I return herewith the general plan and the other papers 
you were good enough to leave with me for perusal. While, 
as you know, my main work lies in combating tuberculosis, a 
disease which, as to frequency, morbidity and mortality is 
scarcely less important than the various mental and nervous 
afflictions, I am nevertheless deeply interested in psychopath- 
ology and all other psychic phenomena. The work you are 
about to undertake is unquestionably most timely and 
portant, and deserves the encouragement of all true scientists 
and philanthropists. I am willing to confess that I fear we 
physicians as a whole have heretofore underestimated the 
of the study of paychepathotngy and 
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nomena in their relation to the physical condition and well 
being of man. 

It remains only for me to assure you of my sincere sym- 
pathy with the noble work you are about to undertake and to 
express my most heartfelt wishes for the complete success 
of the enterprise. 

Most sincerely yours, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Peak. wih Department of Philosophy. 
Office ofthe Dean, Lee 
Wm. Romaine Newbold. 
Philadelphia, October 17, 1903. 


Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., New York, N. Y kok: 
My Dear Hyslop: 


It gives me pleasure to reply to the bi in which you 
ask me whether I think the work of psychical research is 
worthy of receiving an adequate endowment. I am certainly 
of that opinion, and I shall be glad to do whatever lies in my 
power to encourage a movement with that end in view. I 
hardly see the necessity of my writing a detailed exposition 
of the reasons for such a step, which are familiar enough to 
me and to you, and which you have already in your circular 
expressed far better than I could have done. I think I could 
not do better than to add to these more general statements a 
bit of personal experience. 

My interest in such questions was first aroused some 
twelve years ago by a narrative of personal experience, given 
me by an intimate friend. The subject was at that time most 
repugnant to me, but the evidence upon which that story 
rested was strong enough to induce me to look into the mat- 
ter somewhat further. For a number of years I traced back 
to its source every such story Iheard. I found, of course, in 
an overwhelming majority of cases that the phenomens re- 
ported could not be substantiated by any creditable evidence. 
But in a surprisingly large number of instances I did trace the 
atdates back to what seemed to me good evidence. I am 
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unable myself to do further work, having been forced by cir- . 
cumstances into other lines. But I am absolutely convinced 
from the results which attended my rather desultory personal 
investigations that there lies here, awaiting competent ob- 
servers a field as rich as is presented in any other department _ 
of science. It presents, however, difficulties greater than 
those of any other field. The student is required to enter 
debatable ground between two bitterly hostile camps, those 
of popular credulity on the one side and of “ scientific” in- 
credulity on the other. He is exposed to most malicious 
attacks from both sides. Not only is he unable to earn a 
livelihood in connection with his work,—that may be said of — 
many other branches of science,—but also he is often even 
prevented by the odium attaching to the work itself from 
earning a livelihood by other means. Under these circum- See se 
stances it is practically impossible to continue the work ae. y 
unless it be endowed. I would be only too glad to see such ee 


an endowment provided. > 
Very sincerely yours, 

P phy 

N 


ment for “ psychical research ” and other kindred investiga- 
tions, I hope they will be successful. There is no doubt in 
my mind of the importance of the enquiries referred to or of 
the value which an endowment such as you speak of, if prop- 
erly administered, might have as well for the increase of _— 
knowledge as for the benefit of society at large. Ihavelately 
been reading Pierre Janet’s recently published study of obses- 
sions (Les Obsessions et la Psychasthenie). It is, as you 
know, one of a series of elaborate studies which the eminent ~~ 
French psychologist has published, all of them dealing with 
the pathology of the mental life. This last book of his shows, 
if possible, even more conspicuously than the others Janet’s — 
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wonderful skill in extracting from an enormous number of 
clinical observations conceptions of a general character which 
serve at once for classification anc for treatment, but which, 
above all, throw a flood of light on human nature, on the 
intimate and subtler workings of the human mind. We have 
no books of this sort produced in America, nor is it likely that 
we ever shall have until we have an institution like the 
Salpétriére. Our State insane asylums are managed with 
reference to practical ends, not with reference to scientific 
research, and our private sanitariums, etc., are money- 
making institutions, pure and simple. The sort of 
work represented by Janet’s book has, however, one 
advantage—it is universally recognized as “ scientific.” That 
is to say, it is generally recognized that there is such a thing 
as a scientific study of the pathology of the mind in the same 
sense in which there is a scientific study of its normal oper- 
ations and conditions. Unfortunately, this is not the case 
with so-called “ psychical research.” In spite of the support 
given to this class of investigations by the names of some of 
the most eminent men of science in England and in this 
country especially by the standing and charming personality 
of Professor William James, it is still regarded, I suppose, by 
a majority of scientific men with suspicion, if not with dis- 
dain. And I am bound to confess that I think there is some 
reason for this attitude. The “research” has been too 
dilettante, conducted by irresponsible persons untrained 

exact methods of observation and in the weighing of evi- 
dence, and the conclusions have been only too often deter- 
mined by considerations of hope and desire rather than by 
the compelling nature of facts. On the other hand, the pre- 
vailing scientific scorn or distrust seems certainly due in part 
to ignorance and in part to pure prejudice. In point of fact, 
a very respectable beginning towards accurate and critical 
knowledge in this field has been made by the Society for 
Psychical Research, which, had it done nothing else, would at 
least deserve praise for introducing into this kind of enquiry 
a scientific spirit and for maintaining, indeed establishing, a 
high. standard of evidence. Of the prejudice which taboos 
the» Ww whole enquiry, it is difficult to speak without me emai 
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The case seems to be this: In all ages and among all peoples 
there has been a belief that informations are received and 
effects communicated through other than the ordinarily rec- 
ognized channels, and the question for “ psychical research,” 
broadly stated, is, what basis is there for this belief? To say 
that it has no basis is to prejudge the results of an enquiry 
which has never yet been undertaken except in a tentative 
and incomplete manner, and which so far as it has been car- 
ried on seems to offer evidence contrary to so sweeping a 
conclusion ; to say that an investigation into it cannot be con- 
ducted in a scientific spirit, is to arbitrarily exclude from intel- 
ligent investigation a large and most interesting department 
of human experience. For, if it should be shown that this 
belief rests on no other foundation than sophistry and illu- 
sion, it would surely be of no small value to know this; if, on 
the other hand, it should be shown that it is in certain 
respects supported by indubitable facts, the conclusion would 
affect our whole view of the relation of man to the universe. 
Thus the nature and limits of physical science, our philos- 
ophy, our religion, our social life, are bound up, in ways more 
or less direct, with this enquiry. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the enquiry be conducted in a strictly scientific 
temper and by men trained especially for this kind of work. 
A large endowment of this research wisely administered 
would be, in my judgment, a benefit to the whole human race. 
Personally I should prefer to see such an endowment placed 
in the trusteeship of the already existing Society for Psy- 
chical Research,* with the proviso, however, that the income 
be applied to work in. America, but if another method seems 
better, I have no objection. he important thing is that the 
work be placed on a solid financial foundation and conducted 
with judgment and experience. We may then expect to see 
it receive the recognition which its importance deserves. | 
Make any use ofthisletteryousee fit, 


Very sincerely yours, a 
H. N. GARDINER. 


* Written before the dissolution of the American Branch of the Society 
for Psychical Research. 
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in the City of New York. elites ied 
President’s Room. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, October 24, 1903. 


519 West 149th St., New York. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

I return the enclosure contained in yours of the eighth, 
which I have read with interest. I am of opinion that such 
an investigation as you plan would, if conducted in the spirit 
described, have unusual scientific importance and contribute 
in no small degree to free the public from the possibility 
of imposition of the cratest kind, now widely practiced 


; Faithfully yours, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 21, 1903. 
It has been a settled conviction with me for some time 
that a certain class of phenomena, or so-called phenomena, 
ought to receive searching investigation. My conception of 
the investigation now demanded calls for the critical efforts 
of acknowledged scientists. The question, as I think, which 
is first of all in importance is a determination of matters of 
fact, and the judgment that is imperatively necessary is one 
that can be furnished by trained scientists and by no others. 
It is now acknowledged that hypnotism deals with reali- 
ties and has positive value in the hands of medical experts. 
This result has been brought because men like Charcot and 
Bernheim and Lloyd Tuckey examined the phenomena and 
dealt with them in a strictly scientific manner. Within 
somewhat more recent times men of standing in their re- 
spective fields of study, though not men of physical science, 
have insisted that other facts are at hand and deserve recog- 
nition as facts and some proper classification. What ren- 
ders the situation especially grave as concerns these facts, if 
facts they be, is the attitude of the uncritical public. Here 
we meet an equally absurd incredulity and credulity. Belief 
and disbelief are alike prejudicial and without justification. 
— was never more a need for right procedure 
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than now and this with regard to all matters falling under _ 
the terms “supernormal,” “subliminal” personality, second- 
ary personality and “spiritualism.” Do these words stand 
for anything real, and if so what? 

I heartily commend all efforts to have these questions 
answered by men of accepted scientific standing. I donot _ 
hesitate to say that money in large sums could not be better 
used than to make full opportunity for the utmost freedom 
of endeavor with regard to these subjects. There should be, 
in my opinion, no commitment to a view or any set of views e 
held by any body of men. There should be money enough 
at hand to repay the labors of men of science as they search 
into all phenomena wherever presented and then assured us Sages ee 
as to the results secured. Ro 

No better work from the side of positive science to man- 
kind can at this time be entered upon or fostered by men of 
means. The people ought to be told the truth by men com- %€ 


petent to tell it. 
I sincerely hope that all present efforts in this direction  =—=— 
may be abundantly successful. 


W. R. BENEDICT, 
Professor of Philosophy, 


Department of Philosophy. 
Wooster, Ohio, October 30, 1903. 2: 
Professor James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., 


519 West 149th St., New York City. 7 ned 
My Dear Professor Hyslop: wetetys: 


I am much interested in your plan for an aeieonheaie for 
psychical research. The research work demanded by both 
scientific and humanitarian interests cannot be conducted on 
any adequate scale without means to enable experts to de- 
vote their entire time to investigations; the borderland be- 
tween established psychological science and ,mystery will 
always, as now, present important problems for research, 
and so permanent endowment for such investigations is 
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wise; and the endowment ought to provide means for the 
publication of the results obtained in the investigations, else 
the labor would be wasted. 

Surely alleged supernormal phenomena ought to be thor- 
oughly investigated, both for the sake of the knowledge of 
the truth about them and for the sake of men now exposed 
to dupery. Granted that most of the cases of alleged phe- 
nomena have, on scientific investigation, proved to be frauds, 
still in many cases the strictest tests known have not re- 
vealed fraud. These cases challenge the scientific world, 
and it has not met the challenge in any adequate way. So 
long as scientific men stand aloof from the mysterious psy- 
chical phenomena in a conservatism as extreme as, on the 
other side, the claims of charlatans are extravagant, the truth 
about these matters will never be known and multitudes of 
men will be duped. 

The history of hypotism ought to be instructive. For a 
century the representatives of science shut their eyes and 
charged fraud, while quacks and charlatans flourished until, 
amid all their errors, they compelled men of science to recog- 
nize the great truth of the power of mental suggestion, a 
truth that has beneficently modified the practice of many 
physicians the world around. In relation to other phenom- 
ena, or alleged phenomena for instance, alleged communica- 
tions of departed spirits through certain trance organisms,— 
the world stands about where it stood in Mesmer’s time in 
relation to alleged cures through use of hypnotism. Is it 
important that we know the truth about these things and 
others similarly mysterious and tantalizing? Surely, yes. 
But science cannot to-day say what the truth is. Sporadic 
investigations, worthy of all praise, have been made in a 
scientific spirit and with results that show the importance 
and need of more extensive and thorough research. The 
time is ripe for this work. An endowment that would make 
it possible would help the cause of truth and would ulti- 
mately be a benefaction to humanity. The demand is 
urgent. I trust your — will be realized. 
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Johns Hopkins University, 
Department of Psychology, 

J. Mark Baldwin. 
Princeton, N. J., October 20, 1903. 
My Dear Professor Hyslop: ae, 

I am in strong sympathy with research in the lines sug- 
gested by you, especially the former, Mental Pathology, — 
under which the latter Psychical Research may in some re- — 
spects, be placed. I should welcome the endowment of such © 
work, to take the form of a permanent fund, to be admin- © 
istered by a committee of experts in psychology, neurology 
and medicine. Such a board, in absolute control and man- 
agement, not only of the financial affairs, but also of the re- _ 
search undertaken, would be essential, in my opinion, to the 
successful administration of such a fund. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Department of Philosophy. 
Professor J. H. Hyslop: 

I am convinced that psychic research and psycho- -path- ze ic 
ology deserve the extensive investigation contemplated in 
your plan. The work of Gurney, Podmore, Hodgson, 
James. Hyslop and others has raised questions of universal 
and profound human interest. These men have made psy- 
chic research a legitimate object of scientific inquiry. But | 
they have not as yet answered the questions they have raised. 
Much further investigation is needed to settle, for one thing, | 
the question of supernormal acquisition of knowledge. 

The final result of years of such work may indeed be 
merely the geography or histology of human gullibility. If 
that be so, we shall have a psychology of illusion and of | 
error—of incalculable scientific and practical importance. 

In fact I would say that such a psychology of error would | 
alone ener a vast —o of time and money. 
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I heartily endorse the measures which provide for privacy 
in the prosecution of work which so strongly invites sensa- 
tionalism. As a teacher of abnormal psychology, I have 
been impressed with the earnest scientific temper of the 
authors of the best studies in psychic research. 

I sincerely hope that ample provision will be forthcoming 


along the lines suggested by your outline. al 
Very truly, 


Paris, Rue Cassini, 16. 

Dear Friend and Colleague: 

I am very glad to learn that you have conceived the idea 
of creating an institute especially intended for the positive 
verification and the scientific investigation of psychical phe- 
nomena. Here is indeed the greatest problem of contem- 
porary science, and one can but wonder that men whose 
lives are devoted to the study of nature and of the universe 
have remained, in general, so indifferent, so ignorant, and so 
disdainful of these important phenomena. 

The London Society for Psychical Research has opened 
to us a glorious pathway worthy of being followed in your 
great country. Here is a rich field for future discovery. 

It is a source of regret to me that I am so constantly ab- 
sorbed by my astronomical work that I am unable to give to 
psychical research all the time necessary in order to arrive 
at any positive certainty on the survival of human person- 
ality, of which there can be no doubt. 

I am gathering data for my second volume on “The Un- 
known,” the first of which I hope to revise just as soon as I 
have finished my second volume on the planet Mars. I 
would consider it a real pleasure to be kept informed with 
regard to the results that your plan of centralization will 
enable you to obtain. 

As for me, I consider that telepathy (that is to say, com- 
munication at a distance and without the use of the physi- 
ological sense between living persons) has been absolutely 
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proved. I cannot say the same regarding apparitions of the 
dead. They are, in any case, incomparably less frequent. 
If it were possible to obtain photographs whose authenticity 
was incontestable an important service would be rendered 
to science. 

I have long followed your industrious investigations as I 
have followed those of Crookes, Wallace, Gurney and Myers, 
and there are many of us in France who would like to see the 
phenomena of animism and spiritism made intelligible in 
regard to their causes and scientifically classified. I send 
you, therefore, my most sincere good wishes for success and 
the expression of my profound respect. 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


G. R. Carpenter, 
New York City. October 15, 1903. 
Professor J. H. Hyslop: eee 
519 West 149th St., New York City. 
My Dear Professor Hyslop: 

[ have your letter of the fourteenth and the enclosed 
draft of a plan of investigation in the double field of patho- 
logical psychology and of psychical research. I am not an 
expert in the matters referred to, as you know, but I have 
been able during the last five years to give them a consid- 
erable amount of attention in my private reading and to 
think over at my leisure the problems concerned, as well as 
the ordinary layman can. I have become thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is of great importance to us all that these fields 
of inquiry be investigated very thoroughly and scientifically, 
and for this purpose I believe that we should endeavor in 
every way to find persons willing to give ample endowment 
for such research, which will in all probability be of very 
considerable value, if conducted properly and for a long 
period of years, in throwing light on questions of the great- 
est importance to every thinking man. I shall be delighted _ 
to have you use my name in any way you choose in the fur- 
therance of this idea. == With best regards, a 

truly yours, 
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Northampton, Massachusetts. 
ie 20 Franklin St., 
Fond October 14, 1903. 
My Dear Mr. Hyslop: 

I have been very much interested in the scheme that you 
have presented for assuring the possibility of an investiga- 
tion of the border-line problems of the mental life. We, in 
America, are certainly behind-hand in the systematically 
serious attempt to study the abnormal, whether in the direc- 
tion of genuinely insane manifestations or in the direction of 
all that comes under the head of psychical research. And 
we shall continue to be behind-hand, it seems to me, until 
some permanent endowment shall make it possible for a 
competent man to remain free from the distractions of aca- 
demic teaching and devote his entire time and energy to the 
work. America affords a splendid field in which to prose- 
cute the sort of research that the study in question involves. 
I am not entirely certain in my own mind as to the positive 
character of many of the results that would be obtained, but 
to be sure of negative results even after a half-century of in- 
vestigation would seem to me to be sufficient to warrant the 
undertaking that you suggest. In the branch of the work 
relating to the various phases of mental aberration there is 
no question that the result would be of the highest value 
and along a line the further development of which is seri- 
ously needed. 

Some doubt may perhaps be expressed as to whether any 
endowment should be kept separate from the present endow- 
ment of the S. P. R. My own thought is that there should 
be as much co-operation in this matter as possible. Still co- 
operation would by no means be excluded on the basis of an 
entirely separate arrangement. In any case the work should 
be started. We are in dire need of some sure ground on 
which to stand. The air is full of claims that at present we 
can only suspect without having at our command reasons for 
accepting or means for refuting. I, for one, feel this need 
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knowledge along the lines that you suggest is to be heartily 
welcomed and approved. ; 
With best wishes for the success of the scheme, 
I remain, Very truly yours, 
A.H. PIERCE. 


Professor of Experimental and iy! oat 


Comparative Psychology. 
Worcester, Mass., October 12, 1903. 

My Dear Hyslop: 
I believe that such a psycho-pathological institute as you 
described would, if rightly managed, do an immense amount 
of good both for the science of psychology (in the medical 
aspect) and practically for sufferers from certain forms of 
nervous diseases. I doubt if there is any other department 
of psychological science where successful work would do so 
much to dissipate superstition, and the fraud that fattens on 
it, and to increase the means of dealing with cases of nervous 


diseases of some sort. Yours very truly, 
SANFORD. 


tis. 
James F. Kemp, x 
New York City. October 18, 1903. 


My Dear Hyslop: eit 

I have read the enclosed draft of your plan for psychical 
and psycho-pathological research and I hope the way may be 
found to put it into execution. As you know, I have fol- 
lowed your efforts in the past with much interest and have 
always felt that they have been carried out in the spirit of the 
true scientific investigator. As you say in the plan, the gen- 
eral subject suffers from association in the minds of many 
with frauds and humbugs, and yet it also vitally concerns 


much that is of the deepest import to humanity. 
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Church of the Messiah Study, 
34th St. and Park Row, 


October 28, 1903. 


My Dear Mr. Hyslop: 

I understand that you are engaged in the work of trying 
to raise an endowment for the systematic carrying on of 
psychical research. I write this to tell you that I most 
heartily hope you will succeed. I do not believe there is any 
work at the present time in all the world so important as this. 
The old reasons for belief in continued existence after death 
are growing faint and far away in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of people in the modern world. This is not 
true merely of those who are looked upon as unbelievers. 
On account of my peculiar relation to this work my mail is 
flooded with letters of inquiry from all over the world. At 
least half of these come from people who are supposed to 
accept the orthodox faith. Many of these, while the sun 
shines and everything is fair, think that they believe, but 
when the tempests strike them their cables break and they 
are all adrift. 

I was talking with a very prominent business man yes- 
terday. He expressed the feeling to which I have given ut- 
terance, the feeling which the great churchman Gladstone 
so emphatically voiced, that this is the most important sub- 
ject which is being studied at the present time. 

If the men who have money could be induced to stop and 
think Jong enough to see how important this work is, it 
seems to me that they would most certainly and generously 
respond to the appeal. This life is fair and sweet in spite of 
its difficulties and sorrows provided we can believe that it is 
only the prologue to a great drama, the unfolding of which 
lies beyond the curtain which is not yet raised. But if this 
world is all, then even those who are meeting with the great- 
est apparent successes will come more and more to feel that 
it is hollow and unsatisfying. 

I believe, therefore, as I have said above, that to settle 
this matter in a scientific Sa ——- do more for the world 
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than the decision of any other conceivable question which _ 
agitates the world. ; 
Hoping that you may succeed, and pledging myself to do 
everything I can to help you on, I am, ; 
Most heartily yours, 
j M. J. SAVAGE. 
MISCELLANEOUS TESTIMONIES. 
“Psychical research is the most important work which is 
being done in the world—by far the most important.” 
WM. E. GLADSTONE. 


“If any one cares to hear what sort of conviction has been _ 
born in upon my mind, as a scientific man, by twenty years’ 
familiarity with these questions which concerns us, I am 
willing to reply as frankly as I can. I am, for all personal 
purposes, convinced of the persistence of human existence 
beyond bodily death, and though I am unable to justify that 
belief in full and complete manner, yet it is a belief which has 
been produced by scientific evidence that is based upon facts 


and experiences.” 
SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 


“No incident in my scientific career is more widely known 
than the part I took many years ago in certain psychical re- 
searches. ‘Thirty years have passed since I published an 
account of experiments tending to show that outside our 
scientific knowledge there exists a Force exercised by intel- 
ligence differing from the ordinary intelligence common to 
mortals. To stop short in any research that bids fair to widen 
the gates of knowledge, to recoil from fear of difficulty or 
adverse criticism, is to bring reproach on science. There is 
nothing for the investigator to do but to go straight on, “to 
explore up and down, inch by inch, with the taper of his 
reason: to follow the light wherever it may lead, even should 
it at times resemble a will-’o-wisp.” 

SIR WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 
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“As a part of a wider philosophy the results of psychical 
research seem to me to be of the greatest theoretic interest, 
and may even turn out to be of the greatest practical im- 

PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD, 


Lecturer in Mental and Moral Science, 
Royal Holloway College, England. 


(Contemporary Review, July, 1903.) 


“On this subject I have certainly no claim to speak as an 
expert. I approach it, therefore, with much diffidence, con- 
tenting myself with a brief indication of my own personal 
attitude. It seems to me that, after all criticisms are al- 
lowed for, the evidence is still decidedly impressive, and that 
it is sufficient to constitute a good case for further investiga- 
tion. I am not myself clear as to the degree of my scepti- 
cism, or what evidence would be sufficient to remove it. 
But, at least, my doubt is not dogmatic denial, and I agree 
with Mr. Myers that there is no sufficient reason for being 
peculiarly sceptical concerning communications from de- 
parted spirits. I also agree with him that the alleged cases 
of such communication cannot be with any approach to 
probability explained away as mere instances of telepathy.” 


PROFESSOR G. F. STOUT, 
(University of St. Andrews). 


“Tf LT rightly interpret the results which these many years 

of labor have forced upon the members of this Society (Psy- 
chical Research) and upon others not among our number 
who are associated by a similar spirit, it does seem to me that 
there is at least a strong ground for supposing that outside 
the world, as we have, from the point of science, been in the 
habit of conceiving it, there does lie a region, not open indeed 
to experimental observation in the same way as the more 
familiar regions of the material world are open to it, but still 
with regard to which some experimental information may be 
laboriously gleaned; and even if we cannot entertain any 
confident hope of discovering ones _ these half-seen phe- 
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nomena obey, at all events it will be some gain to have Pe 
shown, not as a matter of speculation or conjecture, but as 
a matter of ascertained fact, that there are things in heaven 
and earth not hitherto dreamed of in our scieutific philos- 
ophy.’ 
THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
M.P., F.R.S 


“I, myself, regarding the word ‘matter’ and ‘spirit’ as — 
mere metaphysical counters with which we pay ourselves, 
think (religious faith apart) that human faculty lends a fairly 
strong presumption in favor of the survival of human con- 
sciousness. ; 

“To myself, after reading the evidence, it appears that a 
fairly strong presumption is raised in favor of a ‘phantasmo- 
gentic agency’ set at work, in a vague unconscious way, by 
the deceased, and I say this after considering the adverse ar- 
guments of Mr. Podmore, for example, in favor of telepathy 
from living minds, and all the hypotheses of hoaxing, exag- 
gerative memory, mal-observation, and so forth—not to _ 
mention the popular nonsense about ‘What is the use of it?” 
“Why is it permitted?’ and the rest of it. What is the use of 
argon, why are cockroaches ‘permitted ?” 

“To end with a confusion of opinion: I entirely agree 
with Mr. Myers and Hegel, that we, or many of us, are in 
something, or that something is in us, which, does not know _ 


the bonds of time, or feel the manacles of space.” 
ANDREW LANG, 
(Monthly = March, 1903.) 


Statements in Regard to a Spiritual World. 

“In my judgment, the actuality of this spiritual world— 
the value of the evidence for its objective existence and its 
influence upon the course of things—are matters which lie as “ele 
much within the province of science as any other question Bins ey 
about the existence and the powers of the varied forms of | 
living conscious activity. = 

“It really is my — conviction that a man has no more © 
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right to say he believes this world is haunted by swarms of 
evil spirits, without being able to produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of the fact, than he has a right to say, without pro- 
ducing adequate proof, that the circumpolar antarctic ice 
swarms with sea-serpents. I should not like to assert posi- 
tively that it does not. I imagine that no cautious biologist 
would say as much; but while quite open to conviction, he 
might properly decline to waste time upon the consideration 
of talk, no better accredited than forecastle ‘yarns’ about 
such monsters of the deep. And if the interests of ordinary 
veracity dictate this course, in relation to a matter of so 
little consequence as this, what must be our obligations in 
respect of the treatment of a question which is fundamental 
alike for science and for ethics? For not only does our gen- 
eral theory of the universe and of the nature of the order 
which pervades it, hang upon the answer; but the rules of 
capes life must be deeply affected by it.” 


$eience and Christian Tradition. ( Preface.) 
oa GOLDWIN SMITH. 


a “It can hardly be doubted that hope of compensation in a 
future state, for a short measure of happiness here, though 
it may have been somewhat dim, has materially helped to 
reconcile the less favored members of the community to the 
inequalities of the existing order of things. The vanishing 
of that hope can scarcely fail to be followed in the future by 
an increased impatience of inequality, and a growing deter- 
minaticn not to be put off the indemnity to another world. 
In fact, this is already visible in the spirit and language of 
labor agitation. Serious problems of this kind seem to wait 
the coming generation.” 

North American Review, May, ng. 
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Original Letter of Dr. Pierre Janet. 


_ ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. PIERRE JANET. 


= 


: Rue Barbet de Jouy, 21, Paris. 
28, Juillet, 1905. 
Cher Monsieur Hyslop: 

Vous essayez de fonder une oeuvre considérable, “ The i 
American Institute for Scientific Research,” qui doit contri- a 
buer au développement des études psychologiques et vous ~ 
demandez de vous appuyer en montrant au public américain 
lintéret de cette oeuvre. Vous voulez bien ajouter que je 
puis vous apporter une aide utile et que l’expression de mon 
opinion peut vous rallier des sympathies et décider des hési- 
tants. Je ne puis le croire: bien des psychologues et des 
neurologists américains auront bien plus d’influence que moi © 
et c’est leur parole et non la mienne qui convaincra vos com- 
patriotes de l’utilité de cette oeuvre et de la confiance qu’ils 
peuvent avoir en elle. Mais, si petite qu'elle soit, je ne vous 
pas tarder a vous apporter ma contribution en montrant 
briévement ce qui me semble intéressant et utile dans votre 
tentative. 


I 


Il est évident que le siécle précédent a été le siécle des 
sciences physiques et il est impossible d’énumérer les bien- 
faits de toutes sortes dont Il’humanité est aujourd’hue redeva- 
ble aux découvertes de ces sciences. Mais les sciences qui 
ont pour objet la pensée de l‘homme, les lois de l’esprit hu- 
main, les rapports du physique et du moral, n’ont longtemps — 
Suivi que bien lentement la marche rapide des connaissances 
qui s’appliquent a la matiére. II est certain cependant que 
les sciences de l’esprit pourraient étre aussi utiles et peut-étre 
plus précieuces encore que les sciences des phénoménes ma- 
tériels. 

Elles pourraient expliquer bien des lois de la société et 
permettre peut-étre de mieux établir les relations sociales. © 
Elles devraient jouer un grande role dans notre jurisprudence 
criminelle et préparer peut-étre une véritable prophylaxie du — 
crime. Les études de pédagogie ne seraient qu'une annexe 


des psychologiques et celles ci seules permettraient 
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de réformer en connaissance de cause nos méthodes d’educa- 
tion et d’enseignement. Un domaine ou les sciences psy- 
chologiques plus avanceées rendraient des services incalcula- 
bles est celui de la médicine mentale. Si l’on en juge par les 
progrés que quelques connaissances scientifiques relatives aux 
phénoménes du somnambulisme, de la suggestion, de la divi- 
sion de conscience ont déja fait faire a la thérapeutique de 
quelque maladies nerveuses, on peut deviner qu'un grand 
nombre de névroses, de si tristes et de si terribles maladies de 
lesprit ne sont aujourd’hui incurable qu’a cause de notre 
ignorance. 

Enfin, n’est il pas évident que la science de la pensée est 
plus que toute autre capable de satisfaire la curiosité inquiéte 
de lesprit humain. San doute il est peu probable qu’une 
science puisse jamais nous expliquer complétement le prob 
léme de notre nature et de nos destinées, mais cependant 
aucune ne touche d’aussi prés a ces question insolubles que 
l’étude de l’esprit. On en voit la preuve dans l’intéret pas- 
sionné qu’ont excité certain faits qui sont en réalité des faits 
psychologique, tels que les phénoménes decrits sous le nom 
de dédoublement de conscience, de suggestion mentale, de 
télépathie, de lucidité, de médiumnité. Ces faits ont évidem- 
ment préoccupé au plus haut point bien des esprits, parce- 
qu'ils semblaient se rattacher aux puissances les plus pro- 
fondes de la pensée. Leur étude impartiale, quelle que soit 
la solution a laquelle elle parvienne, n’aiderait elle pas beau- 
coup a l'interpretation de la nature humaine? Plus qu’auc- 
une autre science la psychologie se rapproche des problémes 
philosophiques et des problémes religieux, c’est la sans doute 
ce qui fait la grande difficulté de son étifde, c’est la aussi ce 
qui en augmente I’intéret. 

Bien des efforts ont été faits surtout depuis la seconde 
moitié du dernier siécle pour aborder des études si intéres- 
santes et si fécondes. II est incontestable que de tous cotés 
on a essayé d’appliquer a la psychologie les méthodes ex- 
périmentales et inductives qui ont amené le merveilleux dé- 
veloppement des sciences physiques. La mesure mathé- 
matique a été appliquée a la psychologie dans les recherches 
de psycho-physique et de psychométrie. Sous l’influence de 
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méthodes nouvelles l’anatomie et la physiologie du oie 
nerveux se sont transformées. Aucun pays n’a fait autant yey 
dans cette voie de la psychologie scientifique que les Etats yen: 
Unis d’ Amérique. Grace a la jeunesse des Universitiés Ameri- 
caines, a la souplesse de leurs programmes, a la richesse de Sn 
leurs ressources, les nouvelles études psychologiques ont pu es 
trés vite prendre dans l’enseignement une place considérable aoe 
et les laboratoires de psychologie sont aux Etats Unis plus 
nombreux, plus beaux, mieux outillés que nulle part ailleurs. 
C’est pourquoi nulle part on ne comprendra mieux limport- Sale 
ance de quelques recherches, sinon nouvelles au moins es 
récentes, qui doivent aujourd’hui s’ajouter a la psychologie xe 
telle qu’elle est d’ordinaire étudiée dans les laboratoires, non _ hs ae 
pour la contredire ie moins du monde, mais pour la dévolopger 
et pour étendre plus loin sa puissance. ae SE 
Il est évident que l'étude de l’esprit humain peut se tire 
de bien des maniéres, car les traces de intelligence se = ae 
retrouvent dans un grand nombre de faits qui tous pourest ae 
devenir le point de départ d'interprétations psychologiques. 


Demain peut-étre pour arriver a la connaissance des lois de 
l’esprit on tirera parti plus qu’on ne I’a fait jusqu’ici de l'étude 
des langages, de l’étude des oeuvres d'art, de l'étude des 
peuples sauvages ou des civilisations primitives, comme on 
commencé a le faire.pour l'étude des instincts et de Il’intelli- 
gence des animaux. Nous devons seulement choisir et dis- 
tinguer quels sont les faits dont l'étude semble devoir, étre en 
ce moment particuliérement fructueuse quelles sont les 
recherches qu'il est avantageux de joindre aujourd’hui aux ; 
diverses études qui se poursuivent dan nos laboratoires. Si _ 

je ne me trompe, trois catégories de recherches voisines les 
unes des autres présentent en ce moment une importance : 
particuliére et sont arrivées au point de maturité ou elles 
peuvent nous étre utiles. Ce sont l’études relatives aux 
maladies de l’esprit, celles qui portent sur les traitements 
psychologiques, et celles qui se proposent l’examen de ces 


phénoménes qu’on appelle faute de mieux des phénomeénes | 
anormaux ou occultes. II nous faut examiner l’intéret que 


ces recherches présentent pour le developpement de la 
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Se II. 


ss Les études psychologiques ne sont pas tout a fait 
organisées de la méme fagon dirigées dans le méme sens dans 
tous les pays et cela méme est fort heureux pour leurs 
progrés: si je ne me trompe, les chercheurs des autres pays 
sont plus disposés a séparer deux ordres d'études que les 
psychologues francais s’efforcent de réunir. Le plus souvent 
on étudie d’un coté la psychologie de l’individu normal ou 
prétendu tel et de l'autre on s’occupe des maladies mentales 
de leur analyse, de leur classification. Il me semble qu’en 
France sous l’influence de deux de mes maitres dont je suis 
heureux de rappeler les noms, MM. Charcot et Ribot, nous 
nous sommes un peu davantage efforces d’éclairer la 
psychiatrie par la psychologie normal et de regarder les 
maladies de l’esprit comme de belles expériences naturelles, 
permettant de comprendre quel est le fonctionement normal. 
Quelle que soit l’importance de la psychologie de labora- 
toire, il ne faut pas oublier que l’expérience proprement dite 
est fort difficile 4 réaliser complétement sur l’esprit humain. 
Une des opéerations essentielle de la méthode expérimentale 
consiste a changer le phénoméne que l’on considéré et les 
conditions de ce phénoméne. II faut pouvoir faire varier le 
fait considéré, pouvoir l’augmenter, le diminuer et surtout 
pouvoir le supprimer afin de découvrir sa cause dans le circon- 
stance qui varient avec lui de la méme maniére. C'est la tout 
le résume de la méthode. physiologique et la raison de ses suc- 
cés. C’est aussi, par example, que l’ablation des glandes 
thyroides, la section des pneumo-gastriques, la destruction 
de certaines circonvolutions cérébrales ont permis de 
découvrir la fonction thyroidienne, la régulation des batte- 
ments cardiaques, les centres moteurs corticaux, etc. II est 
impossible d’appliquer rigoureusement cette méthode a la 
psychologie; nous pouvons pas enlever avec précision a un 
individu soit le mémoire, soit la langage, soit l’adaptation 
volontaire. Quand méme nous le pourrions nous ne nous en 
reconnaissons pas le droit. Il y a la tout un coté et le plus 
important de la méthode expérimentale qui nous échappe. 
Wl en résulte une conséquence assez grave dont on ne se rend 
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pas toujours bien compte dans des recherches psychologiques. 
C’est que l’on ne peut ‘pas comme on le désire simplifier 
l'expérience: on se trouve toujours en présence de l’individu 
complet et les conditions qui déterminent un phénoméne sont 
toujours infiniment complexes, elles sont difficiles a deter- 
miner et impossible a éliminer. 


III. 


Sans doute la maladie reste encore extrémement complexe ; 
mais elle réduit cependant l’individu, elle raméne a des formes 
de pensée moins parfaites et moins variées. J'ai l’impression 
trés nette que les malades du méme genre se ressemblent 
étonnement. On est surpris entendre des malades apparten- 
ant a des catégories sociales trés différentes, a des milleux, a 
des pays differents employer exactement les mémes expres- 
sions, se rencontrer dans les mémes métaphores, quand il 
sont atteints du méme trouble. Deux psychasthéniques ou 
deux hystériques se ressemblent bien plus entre que deux 


individus normaux ayant approximativement le méme 
caractére. C’est que la maladie simplifie l’etat mental en le 
réduisant. 


De temps en temps cette réduction devient particuliére- 
ment intéressante pour nous quand elle supprime d'une 
maniére nette certains des grands faits psychologiques que 
notre analyse a déja distingues et que nous supposons im- 
portants. Nous rencontrons des sujets chex qui le langage 
est supprimé, ou la mémoire, ou la volonté, chex quelques 
uns méme la lésion est encore plus délicate: tel langage est 
supprimé et non tel autre; ils ont perdu la faculté de com- 
prendre ce qu’ils lisent et ils savent encore parler eux mémes. 
On en voit qui ont perdu telle ou telle catégorie de souvenirs 
et qui ont conservé les autres: ils ont completement oublié 
les événements récents, mais ils conservent le souvenir des 
anciens, ou bien conservent le souvenir de ce qu’ils ont appris . 
autrefois, mais ils ne savent plus acquérir maintenant aucun 
souvenir nouveau, ils ont perdu l’acquisition et non la con Be 
servation ot la reproduction des souvenirs. II en est ainsi 
pour toutes les fonctions mentales: elles sont décomposées et 
analysées par la maladie d’une facon = merveilleuse que 
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nous ne pourrions faire par aucune dissection, par aucune 
mutilation. II ést facile de se rendre compte que ce sont la 
tout justement ces décompositions, ces suppressions de 
fonctions que reclamait la méthode experimentale et que 
nous ne pouvions pas réaliser nous mémes. Sans doute la 
science a été arréte un instant par ce scrupule que la maladie 
déformait et métamorphosait les fonctions vitales. Mais on 
sait depuis Claude Bernard, “ que nous ne saurions trouver 
aucune différence radicale entre les phénoménes physi- 
ologiques, pathologiques et thérapeutiques, tous ces 
phénoménes dérivent de lois qui etant propres a la matiére 
vivant sont identiques dans leur essence et ne varient que par 
les conditions diverse laquelles ces phénoménes se manifest- 
ent.”” De nos jours la physiology elle méme tire un grand 
parti de ces modifications pathologiques et la psychologie qui 
n’a pas a sa disposition les mémes ressources que la _ physi- 
ologie en tire un bénéfice plus grand encore. En fait un 
grand nombre de chapitres de la psychologie normale ont 
commencé par étre des études sur les maladies. Que l’on se 
rappelle les ouvrages sur les maladies de la mémoire, sur les 
maladies de la personnalité, et de la volonté. Un grand 
nombre des notions les plus intéressant qui remplissent 
aujourd’hui les ouvrages de psychologie ont commencé 4a étre 
connues a propos de phénoménes maladifs: il suffit de rapeller 
les notions sur l’étendue limitée de la conscience, sur les 
états subconscients, les notions sur la complexité et la con- 
struction de la personnalité, sur les combinaisons des images 
sensorielles et des images de mouvements dans la perception 
telle quelle a été connue par l’étude des cas d’agnosie et 
d’apraxie, sur les degrés et les formes différent de la volonté. 
Nous devrions sacrificer les deux tiers de la psychologie 
actuelle si nous retirions de notre esseignement ce qui n’a 
été acquis que grace a l’examen des névroses et des psychoses. 

Il ne faut pas oublier que des services de ce genre sont 
réciproques, et que la médicine nerveuse et mentale a déja 
tiré et tirera de plus en plus des bénéfices considérables de son 
rapprochement avec la psychologie. Quoique beaucoup de 
neurologists en aient put dire, ce sont encore les terms 
psychologiques qui sont de beaucoup les plus clairs pour 
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exprimer et pour poser nettement bien des problémes 
cliniques. Les médicins pourraient tirer grand avantage des 
études sur la perception pour interpréter les troubles de la 
sensibilité, des études sur la volonté et sur l’émotion pour 
comprendre bien des névroses. Déja aujourd’hui I’hystérie 
et la psychasthénie avec les obsessions, les impulsions, les __ 
phobies, et bientot également, si je ne me trompe, l‘épilepsie 
seront tout a fait incompréhensible sans études sérieuses de 
psychologie. Dans quelque temps sera-t’il encore permis de_ 
parler des différents délires sans comprendre les lois de la 
suggestion, celles des modifications du champ de la con- 
science, les divers degrés de tension de la volonte et de I’at- 
tention et leurs répercussions sur les sentiments et sur les 
idées du malade. On sera surpris de voir dans peu de temps © 
combien la psychiatrie tout entiére se transformera au con- 
tact d’une psychologie plus précise. 


IV. 


Les maladies nerveuses et mentales nous présentent 
encore des faits dont l’étude est particuliérement intéressant, 
ce sont les modifications survenues sous Il’influence des divers 
traitments et surtout les changements qui surviennent au 
moment de la guérison. La méthode scientifique est ap- 
pliquée d’une maniére parfaite quand on peut examiner le © 
méme fait dans deux cas ne différent l'un de l’autre que par 
la modification connue d'une seule circonstance, les autres 
circonstances étant restées exactement identiques. L’étude 
du méme individu, tantot pendant la pérode de maladie, 
tantot au moment de la guérison se rapproche de cet idéal. 
Pendant l’évolution d’une paralyse hystérique on constate 
la persistence d’une certaine anesthésie, puis quand la _ 
paralysie a disparu on constate que, l’individu étant resté — 
le méme a tous les autres points de vue, l’anesthésie pré- | 
cédent est supprimée; n’a t’on pas le droit de dire que cette 
insensibilité jouait un role important dans le syndrome? Un 
grand nombre d’études psychologique ont été faites avec 
cette méthode: non seulement on a étudié ainsi les paralysies, 
les insensibilitiés et leur role dans toute la conscience, mais 
aussi l’action d’une idée fixe, d’un souvenir obsédant, ou 
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d’une amnésie, l'état de l’activite volontaire pendant ou aprés 
telle ou telle attaque, l’attention, l’émotivité pendant la crise 
d’extase ou en dehors Ge cette crise, etc. Pour appliquer un 
peu correctement cette méthode, il faut suivre le méme sujet 
pendant un temps long quelquefois, mais on sera le plus 
souvent trés récompensé de cette longue observation. 

Ici la réciprocité des services entre la psychologie et la 
médicine devient encore plus frappante. De plus en plus on 
sent l'importance que prendent dans la thérapeutique des 
maladies mentale les traitements fondés sur la connaissance 
des lois psychologiques. Ce n’est pas, a mon avis, qu'il y ait 
déja lieu de se montrer trés satisfait de la psychothérapie telle 
que nous pouvons la pratiquer aujourd’hui. Elle est encore 
bien rudimentaire et nous en sommes presque toujours 
réduits a la thérapeutique vague de Il’influence morale. Mais 
le bon accueil fait aujourd’hui a ces méthodes permettra de 
les perfectionner et de leur donner un caractére plus précis. 

Depuis longtemps les premieres observateurs ont été 
disposés a croire qu’a des maux qualifiés d’imaginaire il im- 
portait d’opposer des remédes de méme nature. Il y a et de 
tout temps des guérisons merveilleuses déterminées par la 
foi religieuse, par l’autorité du nécromant et méme par 
l’autorité du médicin. La plupart des méthodes de psycho- 
thérapie que l’on préconise aujourd'hui ne sont guére sorties 
de cet empiricisme assex grossier. Sous pretéxte de moral- 
isation et de rééducation de la volonté et de la raison, on 
répéte au malade qu’il faut savoir se laisser vivre sans in- 
quiétude, qu'il faut vouloir étre en bonne santé, qu'il faut per- 
sister 4 croire a sa force alors méme qu'elle faiblit, qu’il faut 
prendre l’habitude de négliger ses bobos et d’aller vaillam- 
nent de l’avant sans trop se préoccuper de ses aises. Tantot 
on s’efforce par la discussion raisonnée de chasser les idées 
erronées tantot on s’adresse aux tendances et aux desirs en 
cherchant a les provoquer et a les diriger. 

Ces méthodes en réalité trés anciennes et fort bien ap- 
pliquées avant la médicine moderne ont cependant une 
grande valeur pratique, cela est incontestable, and bien des 
malades leur ont du une guérison suffisante. Mais il est non 
moins incontestable qu’elles échouent trés souvent dans des 
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cas ou cependant le trouble semble bien avoir un point de 
départ moral; c’est sous cette forme trés primitive elles ont 
bien des défauts dont le plus grand est de manquer a la fois 
de précision et de généralite. Elles manquent de précision 
parceque l’on peut les appliquer sans distinction a toute 
espéce de troubles. Vous pouvez tenir le méme discours a 
un é€pileptique, 4 un mélancholique, 4 un hystérique, a un 
psychasthénique tourmenté par des obsessions et des 
phobies: il n’est méme pas nécessaire de diagnostiquer leur 
mal pour leur précher la confiance en soi et la résignation. 
D’autre part ce qui fait le charme et le succés de ces petits 
discours, c’est d’abord le talent individuel de celui qui les 
prononce, son caractére particuliérement séduisant, c'est 
aussi une certaine disposition du sujet a se laisser séduire par 
les qualitiés de son directeur. Tout cela est trés individuel, 
le malade qui a été soulagé par un médicin ne peut pas 
s’adresser a un autre, quoiqu’il applique les mémes méthodes, 
il se peut fort bien qu’il n’em sente aucunement Il’influence. 
Le médicin qui a réussi prés d’un malade ne peut aucunement 
se vanter de guérir la méme affection chez un autre, il se peut 
qu’il n’arrive a rien du tout. Evidemment nous avons le de- 
voir de recourir a ces méthodes en atendant mieux, mais il est 
juste de croire que ce n’est pas la le terme d’une psycho- 
thérapie scientifique. 

Il y a quelques années on a pu espérer que !’on arriverait 
a plus de précision dans le traitement quand on a commencé 
a utiliser les phénoménes de l’hypnotisme; mais l'éxagger- 
ation a été beaucoup trop grand quand on a prétendu re- 
trouver partout le phénoméne hystérique de l’hypnotisme et 
l’appliquer a tort et a travers. La psychothérapie ne fera de 
véritables progrés que lorsque le médicin aura compris le 
mécanisme psychologique par lequel tel trouble déterminé 
aura été produit, quand il saura d’une maniére précise les lois ioe. 
qui réglent l’apparition et la disparition de tel ou tel phén- 
oméne psychologique. Quand on saura que telle perturba- cays, - 
tion du mouvement dépend de telle anesthésie, que telle crise 
de délire dépend de la présence subconsciente d’un souvenir : 
que l’on croit a tort disparu, que tel vertige, tel délire dépend ee38 
de l’insuffisance de l’attention et de telle modification des Lae 
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sentiments ou de la coenesthésie, alors tout médicin instruit 
pourra sans avoir des talents particuliers d’apOtre agir sur 
tout malade dont l'état sera bien diagnostiqué. 

Il en faut pas nous faire d’illusions, nous sommes encore 
bien loin de ce point, ce n’est que par une analyse plus exact 
des troubles de l’esprit, par l’examen minutieux des différ- 
ences que présente le méme sujet dans l'état de maladie et 
dans l'état de santé, en un mot se n’est que par les progres 
trés sérieux de la psychologie normal et pathologique que 
nous pourrons approcher de cet art de soulager les souff- 
rances de l’esprit que nous ne faisons qu’entrevoir. 

V. 

A coté de ces phénoménes pathologiques et, a mon avis, 
trés prés d’eux se trouvent un certain nombre de faits 
bizarres, mis en lumiére par l’observation populaire, grossis 
par la crainte et l’espoir, singuliérement exageres es déna- 
turés par la superstition: nous les appelons faute de mieux des 
phénoménes occultes pour bien faire comprehendre que nous 
ne savon pas encore bien de quoi il s’agit. Des la plus haute 
antiquité on trouve dans toutes les anciennes littératures 
Hindoues, Egyptiennes, Grecques, Arabes, Romaines des 
indications plus or moins vague sur des phénoménes de ce 
genre que l’on rattachait a l’action de puissances mys- 
térieuses. 

Ce n’est que depuis un siécle tout au plus qué des 
phénomeénes de ce genre ont été noté avec soin et classés avec 
quelque précision. ‘Tout récemment encore M. Ch. Richet,* 
professeur de physiologie a la faculte de médicine de Paris, 
dans une série d'études remarquable auxelles nous ferons 
plus d’un emprunt, montrait l’intéret qu’il attachait a ces 
études en donnant une classification de ces phénoménes con- 
troversés Dans un premier groupe on peut placer des faits 
qui semblent surtout appartenir a la catégorie des phé- 
noménes physiques bienque tout a fait en dehors au moins 
en apparence des lois connues du monde physique: ce seront 
par example ces bruits que l’on appelle des raps, ces vibra- 
tions qui semblent déterminées sans cause connues dans des 


* Charles Richet, The Annals of Psychical Science, January, 1905. 
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objets matériel, ou bien ce seront ces transports ou ces mét- 
morphoses d’objets matériels eux mémes. Dans un autre 
groupe, on place les phénoménes qui semblent en apparence 
rester davantage des phénoménes psychologiques: ce seront 
par example les faits que l’on désigne sous le nom de télé- 
pathie dan lequels des sensations, des pensées, semblent 
transmis d’un esprit human 4a un autre, sans l’intermédiaire 
des mouvements ni organes des sense connus, la lucidité, 
phénoméne de méme genre dans lequel la pensée humaine 
semble entrer en possession de certaines connaissances sans 
utiliser moyens usuel par lequels nous les acquérons 
d’ordinaire, des presentiments divers dans lesquels la pensée 
humaine semble affranchie des lois du temps comme 


biomagnétisme, agent télépathique, force non définies, force ie aa 
ecténéique, force psychique, ils sont décrits et interprétés de 
bien maniéres et ils restent pour nous bien mal compris : es 
plupart des esprits sérieux resent bien embarrassés a leur — vs 
propos et ne savent méme pas quelle attitude ils doivent 
adopter quand on souléve ces questions. Jusqu’a présent en Agee e 
effet, quand il s’agit d’exprimer une opinion sur fa lucidité ou ~ 7 
sur le mouvement des objets a distance, on ne trouve que = a : 
deux opinions également exagérees et absurdes, c’est l'affirm- a 
ation enthousiaste, la foi aveugle ou la négation aussi vi. 
ignorante que méprisante, et il est facile se voir que ces deux 
opimions sont aussi insoutenable l'une que |’autre. 
Quelle que soit la justice et méme Il’indulgence que Yon 
veuille accorder aux écrivains qui dans les revues spéciales 
décrivent ces phénoméne occultes il est impossible de ne pas 
etre choqué par la maniére absurde dont ils présentent leurs Ee. 
études. Tous les ans paraissent sur ces questions des ei ae 
centaines de volumes et des milliers d’articles écrits par des asa 
hommes de trés bonne foi dont les opinions mériteraient 
évidemment d’étre examinées avec serieux. Mais vraiment on 
s'arréte vien vite dégouté d’une parielle lecture: ces auteurs 
affrment les choses les plus invraisemblables sans se donner 
la moindre peine pour pt ese leurs croyances. Leurs — 
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poésies, de priéres et de grossiéretés a l’adresse de tous ceux 
qui ne les croient pas immédiatement sur parole: leur manque 
absolu de méthode, leur méconnaissance absolu des régles 
d’une observation, je ne dirai pas scientifique, mais méme un 
peu raisonnable ont fini par lasser complétement les hommes 
de science et on s’est complétement désintéressé de leurs 
observations. 

Aussi en face des croyants enthousiastes les phénoménes 
occultes recontrent des sceptiques indifférents. Les phys- 
iciens, les physiologistes, les psychologues trouvent tout a 
fait indigne de leur science de s’occuper d’un maniére quel- 
conque d'un phénoméne de transmission de pensée. IIs 
ignorent ou tournent en dérision tous les travaux précédents. 
Cette attitude ne vaut pas mieux que la précédente: en 
présence de phénoménes ou si l’on préfére d’apparences 
extrémement important et qui, si elles nous amenaient a la 
connaissance de phénoménes nouveaux, seraient capable de 


transformer notre, conception du monde, un refus d’examen. 


et un dénigrement systématique sont aussi puérils que la foi 
sans critique et l’enthousiasme aveugle des occultes. Aucun 
des raisons qui ont été alleguées pour expliquer ce refus 
d’examen né peut étre considérée comme sérieuse et ne 
soutient la discussion. 

Faut-il repousser l'étude de ces faits parceque quelques 
personnes les appellent occultes et trouvent que leur étude se 
rapproche du mysticisme? II n’y a pas de terme plus vague 
et plus changeant que ces mots occultes et mystique. Tout 
phénoméne est occulte pour ceux qui le connaissent impar- 
faitement: l’éclair et le tonnerre étaient des phénoménes 
occultes pour les sauvages, l'étude des propriétés des métaux 
était une étude mystique pour les alchimistes du moyen age. 
En cessant d’étre occulte ces phénoménes cesseront d’étre 
arbitraires, c’est la un postulat de la science et ils rentreront 
dans le cadre déterminisme générale sans que leur étude ait 
rien modifié des principes générar'x de notre science. 

Faut il repousser l’étude de ces faits parceque aux yeux de 
quelques personnes il paraissent actuellement impossible. 
En dehors des mathématiques pures y a teil quelque chose 
d’ ‘impossible ? Nous eeu trés bien que les faits de la 
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science actuelle n’ont pas une vérité absolue et qu’ils dé- 
pendent toujours de certaines conditions. L’oxygéne et 
l'hydrogéne que nous connaissons se combinent sous nous 
yeux dans certaines conditions, nais nous savons trés bien 
que si nous supprimons ces conditions la combinaison n’aura 
pas lieu. “Il était admis, disait M. Ch. Richet,* que des 
corps qui ne sont le siége d’aucune transformation chimique, 
que ne perdent apparemment aucune quantite de leur poids, 
ne produisent pas de chaleur.” Cela semblait une lois univer- 
sellee, absolue et positive, une des bases immuable de la 
physique générale. Eh bien la découverte du Radium a 
détruit cette prétendue universalité du fait, puisque le radium 
sans aucun changement chimique appréciable produit perpét- 
uellement des quantitiés considérable de chaleur. “La 
science physique n’est pas bouleversée par cette découverte, Y 
elle conclut seulement que certaines conditions encore incon- : 
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nues qui déterminient dans les autres corps la perte de poids 
ne sont pas données dans le cas du radium.” ens 

Va t’on répondre que les conditions de ces phénoménes © 
dits occultes sont trop compliquées pour etre jamais réalisées. 
Qu’en savons nous? La plupart des choses qui sont ¥ 
aujourd’hui parfaitement réalisées ont été déclarées autrefois 
impossible et irréalisables, les chernins de fer, les télégraphes, 
les téléphones, les aérostats. Qui donc, il y a seulement 
vingt ans aurait admis que l’on pourrait un jour photo- 
graphier une fracture du fémur au travers des chairs de la 
cuisse chex un homme vivant? Toutes ces critiques au fond 
reviennent toujours a cette idée singuliérement banale; ‘ cela 
est impossible parceque je ne l’ai jamais vu. C’est avec cela 
que l’on a toujours essayé d’arréter toutes les découvertes. 
Ce qui caractérises tout justement la science c’est de faire AS 
voir ce qui n’avait pas encore été vu. “La science est ft 
l’élargissement de sensation,” disait Duclaux, “ toutes les fois “is po 
qu’elle fait un progrés elle raméne au niveau de nos organes 
incomplets quelque chose qui existait en dehors de ces 
organes et que jusqu’a ce moment nous n’avions pas apercu. 
Comment comprendre dés lors que le savant qui assiste tous 
les jours a des éclosions pareilles n’incline pas naturellement 


*Ch. Richet, Annals of Psychical Science, January, 1905, p. 8. .. 
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a croire qu’en qu’il ne voit pas, que le monde n’est pas limité 
aux forces qui agissent sur dehors de ce qu'il voit, il y a une 
infinité de choses nos sens qu’il en contient probablement des 
milliers d’autres.” 

Nous ne pouvons mieux faire pour résumer ces discus- 
sions que de rappeller la conclusion du travail de M. Ch. 
Richet: “Instead of seeming to ignore Spiritism, scientists 
should study it. Physicians, chemists, physiologists, philos- 
ophers, ought to take the trouble to know and understand 
the facts affirmed by Spiritists. A long and diligent study of 
the subject is necessary. It will certainly be fruitful: for 
however absurd the theories may be, they do not alter the 
facts. And if there are many errors and illusions in the as- 
sertions of the Spiritists, there are probably, nay certainly, 
many truths which for us are still enveloped in mystery. 
These truths, when they are better understood, will pro- 
foundly modify the puny notions we at present entertain 
concerning man and the universe.” * 

J’ajouterai seulement que les faits qui font l’objet de ces 
querelles deviendront peut-étre un jour l’objet d’études phys- 
iques, mais que pour le moment ils doivent d’abord étre avant 
tout l’objet d’études psychologiques. Jusq’a présent, en effet, 
ils ne se présentent pas comme des faits purement maté- 
riels, mais ils dépendent toujours de la présence d’individus 
humain et de la pensée de ces individus. Méme les phénom- 
énes en apparence purement physiques ou donnes comme tels 
comme des raps ou des matérialisations exigent toujours la 
présence d’un médium. L’étude de ces faits doit toujours 
commencer par analyse de ce personnage, analyse qui doit 
- mettre en évidence ses supercheries, ess erreurs involuntaire, 
les modifications de son état nerveux et de son état mental 
qui accompagnent les phénoménes. Cette étude psycholo- 
gique est loin d’étre inutile quand méme elle n’aboutirait pas 
a mettre en evidence le phénoméne contesté. C’est en étudi- 
ant des faits de prétendu suggestion mentale que j’ai été 

amené a l’étude des phénoménes psychologique subconscients 
et l’on trouvera sans doute une riche moisson de connais- 
sances psychologiques en cherchant a démeler l'état d’esprit 


*Ch. Richet, Annals of Psychical Science, January, 1905, p. 46. 
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d’un médium et méme I’état d’esprit singulier des croyants 
qui assistant sans critique a des séances de ce genre. 
J’ajouterai encore que les premiéres études sur ces phé- 
nomeénes appartiennent a la psychologie pathologique: Les 
individus qui jouent le role de médium sont plus que des anor- 
maux; ces sont le plus souvent de véritable malades. Pour 
les comprendre, il est nécessaire d’étre habitué a leurs allures, 
a leurs illusions habituelles, a la marche que suivent chez eux 
les phénoménes psychologiques. Une seule fois il m’a été 
donné de pouvoir étudier complétement un cas du phénom- 
éne que l’on désigne sous le nom de phénoméne des apports 
et j'ai pu montret le role que jouaient dans ce phénoméne les 
actes subconscients et les somnambulismes spontanés. Plus 
‘tard on pourra montrer que les médiums proprement dits se 
distinguent de ce que nous connaissons comme des cas de 
nevroses, cela est possible, mais pour le moment il se rap- 
prochent de ces malades a un tel point qu’il faut commencer 
par les examiner au moyen des mémes méthodes. C’est a la 
psychologie pathologique qu’incombe aujourd’hui le devoir 
d’élaircir le probléme troublant soulevé par la description des 
phénoménes occultes. Qu’elle se tienne également éloignée 
de la crédulité puérile et de l’incrédulité aveugle, qu'elle ne 
s’arréte pas devant l’audace des hypothéses, mais qu’elle se 
montre d’autant plus sévére dans la vérifications des faits 
qu’ils seront plus nouveaux et qu’ils auront des conséquences 
plus graves, et elle trouvera dans l'étude de ces faits de sin- 
guliéres ressources pour expliquer et pour traiter les désor- 

De telles études psychologiques portant sur les diverses 
modifications de l’esprit que nous présentent les maladies 
mentailes, sur les divers traitements de la psychiatrie, sur les 
expériences singuliéres dont les phénoménes anormaux ou 
occultes sont l’occasion sont aujourd’hui plus répandues qu’on 
ne le croit. Il y a ei sur ce point de grands progrés depuis 
une vingtaine d’années. De telles recherches sont moins 
méprisées et l’on n’est plus accusé d’alienation mentale pour - 
étudier ’hypnotisme ou méme le suggestion mentale. Nous d 
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_ devons en étre reconnaisants aux hommes éminents qui nous 
re = ont frayé le chemin et qui ont ei le courage, par amour pour 
da vérité, d’affronte le discrédit attaché autrefois a toutes ces 
= études. II ne faut pas oublier non plus que ce champ a déja 
as été moissonné avec quelque succés et a déja fourni a la sci- 
ence des fruits précieux. Quoiqu’il en soit, on peut facile- 
ment remarquer qu'il y a encore beaucoup a faire et que de 
_ telles étude psychologiques n’ont pas encore tout a fait méme 

en Amérique la place que nous pouvons ambitionner pour 


Ces études sont non seulement faibles, isolées insuffisam- 
ment dotées, mais encore disséminées de divers cotés, sans 
lien entre elles. La psychologie se largement dévelopée dans 
vos écoles ne tient guére compte des phénoménes patholo- 
_ giques ou anormaux. Dans les laboratories des sciences 


_sauf dans un petit nombre de services, ces recherches ne 
soient considérées comme tout a fait accessoires. En con- 
Be statant cette situation nous sommes amenés a réver qu’au 

an d’occuper ainsi une place secondaire la psychologie dont 
. nous parlons devienne dans une institution particuliere l’objet 
principal le centre autour duquel convergent toutes les autres 
études philosophiques, physiologiques ou médicales. Une 
institution de ce genre, bien loin de faire double emploi avec 
ces enseignements accessoires que l’on trouve dans les di- 
verses facultés, les compléterait, les codrdonnerait et leur 
donnerait certainement plus d’unité et plus d’importance. Il 
—- semble que ce serait méme agir puissomment sur l’opinion 


publique que de montrer une fois les études sur l‘homme 
‘moral mises au premier place et que cela pourrait donner une 
impulsion féconde a toutes ces recherches morales, physiol- 
ogique et cliniques qui se proposent toujours en somme le 
méme but, la connaissances de l’homme tout entier. Cet 
institut commencerait une tentative hardie qui consisterait a 


al 
Maturelles et de la psychologie on ne negliger pas d etudier 
| Jes fonctions de l’én corce cérébrale, mais on n’aborde qu’in- 

i 9 cidemment les faits dont nous parlons. Dans les Ecoles de 
ss médicine et dans les hopitaux on commence a reconnaitre 
Bee --— aujourd’hue que la psychologie doit avoir une place 4 propos 
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mettre au premier plan l'étude de la pensée humaine dans ae 
toutes ses manifestations aussi bien physiques que morales, ie 
dans toutes ses formes élémentaires ou supéerieures, nor- Re: 

Une oeuvre de ce genre a si bien sa place marquée au- more 
jourd’hui, son utilité est si bien sentie par tous les bons esprits fina 
que dans plusieurs pays déja il y a eu des tentatives intéres- eS 
santes pour la réaliser. Au premier rang des sociétés qui ont ah 
essayé d’organiser quelque chose de semblable, il faut placer Ra 
la belle Société Anglaise “for psychical research,” qui a je 2a 
crois une branche important en Amérique. Sous l’influence at 
des Gurney, des Myers, des Sidgwick et tant d’autres cette -s He 
société a fait énormément pour répandre le gout des re- Pe 
cherches psychologiques et pour amener peu a l'étude des Sap 
phénoménes psychiques dans le cadre des sciences réguliéres ee 
et précises. L/institut psychologique général que nous avons a 
essayé de fonder en France en 1900 se proposait un but ana- ‘i 
logue, peut-€tre méme un péu plus large, car il faisait une SY 
plus grande part a l'étude des phénoménes pathologiques. 


De telles tentatives ont eu plus ou moins de succés elles peu- i 
vent se développer encore et rendre encore des services. 2 
Mais il est évident que la création de telles oeuvres de- ; 
mande des ressources considérables et qu’elle est extréme- == 
ment difficile. Aussi ne peut on pas étre surpris de voir cette __ 
tentative recommencer de différents cotes et des oeuvres 
nouvelles se créer pour completer les premiéres. The Ameri- 
can Institute for Scientific Research,dont vous m’avez envoyé 


le plan se rapproche évidemment des oeuvres précédentes et fy 
cherche 4 marcher dans la méme voie. Ce n’est pas du tout Re 
que vous vouliez faire concurrence a des institutions plus ~ 
anciennes, c’est que vous cherchez a leur adjoindre une Insti-. = 
tution Américaine qui collabore avec elles, qui donne plus de Sl 
publicité a leurs recherches et qui puisse méme les aider dans >. 


leurs efforts. Vous nous avez montré tant de merveillesdans 
les Universités des Etats Unis, vous nous avez si souvent fait 


voir ce que peut faire la générosité intelligente d’un puissant <a 
donateur que nous atendons beaucoup d’une oeuvre sembla- se. . 
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ble enterprise par vous et que nous considérerions son succés 
comme un grand bonheur pour toutes les institutions sem- 
blable qu’elle saura soutenir et encourager. 

Le plan de l’American Institute est bien indiquée dans la 
charte que vous avez obtenu de l’administration de New York 
et que vous avez bien voulu m’envoyer. II est bien fait pour 
me toucher, car il est facile de voir qu'il répond a tous mes 
réves sur l’organisation d’un Institut Psychologique. Je 
viens de vous indiquer les divers genres d’études que je crois 
aujourd’hui désirable pour developper d’une maniére com- 
pléte nos connaissances sur l’esprit humain. Les divers arti- 
cles de votre charte, les articles de votre program semblent 
repondre merveilleusement a toutes mes demandes. 

Je viens de vous dire, en effet, que l'étude des maladies 
mentales nous fournit aujourd’hui les expériences psycholo- 
giques les plus intéessantes. Vous vous proposez justement 
d’étudier tous les faits de la psychologie pathologique, les 
hallucinations, les illusions, les troubles de la personnalité, les 
intoxications et en particular l’alcoolisme, toutes les modifica- 
tions de la conscience qui se rencontrent dans les états neu- 
rasthéniques et psychasthéniques avant d’arriver a |’aliéna- 
tion proprement dite. Je viens d’insister sur l’importance 
des traitements des maladies de l’esprit: la modification de 
ces troubles mentaux, leur guérison sous diverses influences 
physiques ou morales n’est pas seulement un bienfait pour le 
malade, c’est un enseignement des plus précieux pour le méd- 
icin psychologique. Or vous m’écrivez justement que votre 
désir est de pouvoir organiser un jour un hopital du type de 
la Salpétriére dans le quel on s’occupera du traitement phil- 
anthropique des maladies de l’esprit, aussi bien que de leur 
étude scientifique. Quelle que soit la belle organisation des 
asiles en Amérique, il ¢st toujours utile d’en créer un de plus, 
surtout quand il s’‘agit d’y appliquer des traitements qui ne 
sont pas encore assez répandus. Je vous signalerai surtout 
une catégorie de malades actuellement fort malheureux et 
pour lesquels votre oeuvre constitutera une réel bienfait: ce 
sont tous ces malheureux névropathes qui vivent sur les fron- 
tiéres de l’aliénation mentale sans y étre encores entrés tout 
afait. Ils souffrent cruellement de toutes sortes de désordres 
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physiques et moraux, ils cont tout a fait incapable de gagner 
leur vie ni méme de s’adapter a l’organisation de la societe et _ 
cependant, il leur est bien difficile de trouver un asile ou l’on | 
consente a recueillir leur misere, a les aider a se retablir. a 
n’ont pas de fiévre ni de maladie organique qui justifie leur | 
admission dans les hopitaux ordinaire, ils n’ont pas d’ aliéna- 
tion proprement dite qui leur ouvre la porte des asiles 
d’aliénés. S’ils étaient riches ils trouveraient une place dans 
ces éstablissements hydrothérapiques qui sont tout justement _ 
construits pour cette catégories des malades. Mais on sait BS 
combien ces maisons sont inabordable pour ces la plupart de © 
ces pauvres gens. Et cependant combien il serait important 
de traiter tous ces débiles, tous ces intoxiqués, tous ces hys- 
tériques, tous ces psychasthéniques, si nombreux dans les 
grandes villes. Leurs impulsions, leurs attaques, leur délires" 
subit sont un danger permanent pour la cité, ’évolution de 
leur maladie qu'on ne traite guére en fera quelque jour des _ 
aliénés proprement dits qui seront a la charge de |’état, tan- 
disque un peu de repos, des soins intelligents au début de leur 
mal, non seulement supprimeraient leurs souffrances mais 
conseveraient au pays des intelligences souvent fort actives. 
Ce sont ces malades la au début de I’aliénation qui sont les 
plus intéressants pour la science psychologique, ce sont ceux 
qu’il serait le plus intéressant a tous les points de vue de _ 
soigner et de guérir. Votre oeuvre pourra étre aussi belle au . 
point de vue philanthropique qu’au point de vue scientifique. —_ 
En troisiéme lieu je viens de reconnaitre avec vous lim- 
portance qu ‘il y aurait pour la psychologie et pour toute sci- 3 * 
ences 4a tirer au clair les affirmations sans cesse répétées sur tae 
les phénoménes dits occultes et a tirer de toutes ces légendes 
le faits historiques qu’elles dissimulent. Le paragraphe (d) — ee: 
de votre charte répond trés bien a cette demande: “To con- re Pe 
duct, endow and assist investigation of all alleged super-— 
normal phenomena by whatever name they may pass, such 
as alleged telepathy, alleged apparitions of the dead, medium- 
istic phenomena, all alleged clairvoyance, and all facts claim- 
ing to represent supernormal acquisitions of knowledge or — 
the supernormal production of physical effects.” Et dans 
votre lettre vous ajoutez: see that cases were 
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studied in the interests of psychology as well as physiology 
and the records published in detail, so that men all over the 
world could have the benefit of the results. I should see 
that committees be appointed in all the large cities in this 
country and that their carefully studied cases should find 
records and publications. . . . In psychic research I 
should see that an American Society was organized and 
wherever properly qualified men could do work in it, I should 
see that they did not lack means to investigate, but I should 
devolve upon them the responsibility of publishing their own 
work or have the Society accept it. I do not intend that the 
Institute which I have incorporated shall accept any public 
or official responsibilities for work of that kind. I should be 


__-very cautious about even aiding it.” En un mot votre pro- 
_ fession de foi prudente et hardie tout ensemble indique la 


ferme résolution de donner a l’étude de ces phénoménes toute 
la rigeur scientifique qui est aujourd’hui indispensable. 
Votre projet, cher Monsieur Hyslop, est donc fort beau; 
- mais permettez moi de vours dire que je ne puis pas encore 
vous féliciter beaucoup de Il’avoir concu. Toutes ces idées 
étaient dans l’air, comme on dit, beaucoup de bons esprits les 
ont déja concues et ont essayé d’organiser des institutions 
_ semblables a celle que vous révez a votre tour. II vous reste 
a accomplir la partie de beaucoup la plus difficile et la plus 
originale de l’oeuvre. II vous reste a réaliser votre institut, 
_-——s« @ transformer votre plan sur le papier en édifice réel en pierre 
extant es de taille. La plupart des tentatives similaires aprés quelque 
-- gsuccés partiel se sont toujours arrétées 4 mi-chemin devant la 
_ difficulté qui de nos jour résume toutes les autres, devant le 
besoin d’argent. Il faudrait de bien grosses sommes pour 
_ réaliser tous ces reves et les pensées ambitieuses deviennent 
un peu ridicules quand on ne dispose que de petits budgets. 
Mais aprés tout est ce que cet obstacle en est un pour vous? 
Est ce que le besoin d’argent existe en Amérique quand il 
s’agit d’une oeuvre scientifique et philanthropique? Est ce 
qu'il n’y a pas toujours des millions de dollars pour les biblio- 
_ théques, les universités, les institutions qui se dévouent a 
quelque belle oeuvre. Vous me ditez que nous allez vous met- 
tre on campagne pour réunir les capitaux nécessaires: je ne 
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doute pas que vous ne réussissiez trés vite. Je seraiheureux _ 
de pouvoir alors vous féliciter complétement, car vous aurez 
transforméé en une belle et vivante réalité une institution que _ 
nous révions depuis longtemps et vous aurez fait faire un 
grand pas a la science la plus utile de toutes, la oan riche en 
promesse, la science de l’esprit humain. 

- Recevez, cher. Monsieur Hyslop, avec tous mes souhaits _ Beat 
pour l’American Institute for scientific research, l’assurance 
de mes meilleurs sentiments. 
DR. PIERRE JANET, 


ed: Professeur de Psychologie en 


Wax College de France. 
LETTER OF WILLIAM STONE. 


A year ago I received a little pamphlet, in a sort of casual 
way, from Mr. William L. Stone, son of Mr. William L. 
Stone, who was a man of very considerable intelligence and 
who had written this pamphlet to a physician in New York 
City on some experiences which he classed under the head of 
Animal Magnetism. The pamphlet was so well written and 
there had been so much care in the establishment of the facts, 
as judged by the standards of that day, that I thought of the 
plan of republishing the letter in the Proceedings of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. The primary 
object in giving this pamphlet a more permanent record was 
to give an illustration of the negligence of science. There is 
of course the secondary interest in the evidently intelligent, 
tho perhaps less critical examination than the present would 
give of such alleged phenomena. This feature of the report 
gives the account an historical interest and I would not be- 
speak for it anything like the merits of a scientific proof of 
the supernormal perception apparently indicated by the inci- 
dents recorded. It would require very many such cases to 
establish an hypothesis of clairvoyance or other supernormal 
‘epee _ even tho we deprive it of the scientific 
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character which we might wish it had, we cannot refuse it 
the same worth which all pioneer attempts at experiment- 
ation present. Its primary importance for us, as we cannot 
investigate the phenomena at first hand, is its lesson to the 
contented dogmatism of scientific men who are forever 
passing by on the other side the most important phenomena 
that can come within the range of their vision. In this 
respect the contents of the little pamphlet will speak for 
themselves. 

The author of this pamphlet was a man of some im- 
portance in his day. The style of the booklet shows a man 
of high intelligence and deliberative habits, and as a mere 
literary production, free, too, from all flights of imagination, 
it makes excellent reading. The scientific man would not 
wish more conscientiousness in observation and recording, 
tho today, after so much more knowledge of the psycho- 
logical complexity of such questions, he might wish a more 
definite recognition of the difficulties in securing satisfactory 
evidence for supernormal phenomena. But the author is no 
dogmatist. He has no explanation to advance and no theory 
to defend. He had only found, as he himself says, after a 
careful investigation that he had come to “a dead pause.” 
This was as early as 1837. His right to respect for his state- 
ments is indicated by the following account of him in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition. 

Mr. William L. Stone was born in 1792. “ At the age of 
17 he became a printer, and in 1813 he was editor of the 
Herkimer American, on which Thurlow Weed worked as a 
journeyman. He subsequently edited papers in Hudson, 
Albany, and Hartford, besides conducting at Hudson a lit- 
erary periodical entitled the Lounger, and at Hartford, in 
conjunction with J. M. Wainright (afterward bishop) and 
Samuel G. Goodrich (‘Peter Parley’), The Knights of the 
Round Table. From 1821 till his death he was one of the pro- 
prietors and editors of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
employing its columns to advocate, among other objects, the 
cause of abolition of slavery and that of compulsory edu- 
cation. Soon after the Morgan tragedy he, altho himself a 
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freemason, addressed a series of letters to John Quincy 
Adams urging the abandonment of Freemasonry because it 
had outlived its usefulness. In 1841 he was sent by Presi- 
dent Harrison as U. S. minister to the Hague, but was re- 
called the same year by President Tyler. He was chosen, 
in 1844, the first superintendent of the public schools of New 
York City, and in this capacity had a controversy with Arch- 
bishop Hughes in regard to the use of the Bible in schools. 
His influence for good was felt in the city in many directions. 
He specially interested himself in the institution for the deaf 
and dumb and the society for the reformation of juvenile 
criminals. Mr. Stone died at Saratoga Springs, Aug. 15, 
1844. He was a prolific author, especially in the department 
of local history. Among his publications were Life of Maria 
Monk (1836); Letters on Animal Magnetism (1837); Life of 
Joseph Brant (2 vols., 1838); Border Wars of the American 
Revolution (2 vols., 1839); Poetry and History of Wyoming 
(1841); Life of Red Jacket (1835); and Life of Uncas and 
Miantonomoh (1842).” 

This career intimates that we may not be dealing with 
credulousness in reading with curiosity a careful description 
of some phenomena not easily explicable. The article by 
Mr. William L. Stone, Jr., on his father in Appleton’s 
Biographical Cyclopaedia will satisfy further curiosity in regard 
to the man’s intelligence and capacity as a witness. It is 
much the same as the article quoted, but is a little more 
lengthy history. 

A special reason for calling attention to this booklet of 
Mr. Stone is its relation to the movement in Spiritualism 
which brought that subject into contempt. The pamphlet 
appeared in 1837, the second edition in 1837, and the Fox 
sisters began their performances in 1847 and 1848. Their 
career and confession, connected as they were with alleged 
physical phenomena, almost put an end to all intelligent 
interest in the phenomena for which psychic research invites 
investigation. The universal disgust with the Fox sisters 
kept away attention from a class of phenomena which should 
never have been confused with those that excite so much 
scepticism. is interesting as confining its 
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narrative entirely to a class of psychological phenomena 
wholly unassociated with the exceedingly dubious type which 
still continues to attract interest in some quarters. If the 
investigation had gone along these lines at that time inste 
of allowing itself to be shunted off into physical miracles, the 
outcome of public attention might have been very differen 
Mr. Stone’s pamphlet had struck the right key-note and 
similar phenomena ought to have been discriminated from 
those which so soon brought the whole subject into dis 
repute. It is, therefore, an important eontribution to an 
initial history of the phenomena which lost attention by their 
proximity to a movement which had disgraced science and 
religion alike. It shows too that the real origin of scientifi¢ 
interest in the subject was the existence of psychological 
phenomena of a residual type, and not a set of vulgar 
physical tricks more closely associated with the idea of the 
miraculous than with natural psychological laws. Mr. 
Stone’s letter will interest all who wish to take an intelligent 
view of phenomena that never seem wholly to disappear from 
human experiences and which also escape the dissolving in- 
fluence of scepticism. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


LEER FROM DR. BRIGHAM TO MR. STONE 
F NEW YORK, September 1, iin. 
My Dear Sir, 


Understanding that you have recently witnessed many 
experiments, and even performed some yourseif, illustrative 
of the powers of Animal Magnetism, and have become a 
believer in this new art, science, or imposture, I am exceed- 
ingly desirous ‘of knowing what phenomena, seen by your- 
self, have served to convince you. 

Animal Magnetism has attracted the attention of many - 
of the most scientific men in Europe, some of whom believe — 
in the extraordinary power ascribed to it. That very re- ; "i 
markable effects may result from extreme sensibility, or dis- ae 
ease of the nervous system, I can readily believe—we see 
such in Catalepsy, Somnambulism, &c. We read of suchin 
every age. In every age great moral commotions, by affect- 
ing the organization of some very sensitive persons, have 
produced very singular physical and intellectual phenomena. 
The Trembleurs des Cevennes, and the Convulsionnaires de Saint 
Médard, are memorable instances. Many of the results at- 
tributed to Animal Magnetism may be accounted for, by 
supposing an unusual augmentation of sensibility,—but other 
phenomena ascribed to it cannot be thus explained, and an 
immensity of proof appears to me to be necessary, in order to 
establish things so extraordinary, and so contrary to the 
common sense and to the testimony of all times. 

The facts which have served to make you a believer in 
Animal Magnetism, must be curious and interesting, and 
when your leisure permits, I beg you will furnish them in 
detail, that others may know on what evidence one who has 
been charged with a lamentable want of aliens on some 
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subjects, and who must be disinterested, has become con- 
vinced of the truth of these most incredible phenomena. 
Very respectfully your friend, 

A. 


OF MR. STONE TO DR. BRIGHAM. 


darren) NEW YORK, September 10, 1837. 
Dear Sir, 

Your favour of the first instant reached me several days 
since, and in so far as “ a round unvarnished tale ” will serve 
the purposes of your inquiry, I can have not the slightest 
objection to a compliance with your request. I can the more 
readily do this from the circumstance, that the greatest por- 
tion of the labor is already performed; that is, if you refer, 
as I presume you do, to certain circumstances connected with 
Animal Magnetism, which transpired during a brief visit re- 
cently made by me to the city of Providence. A full narra- 
tion of that visit, so far as it was connected with the science 
of Animal Magnetism “ falsely so called ’—for I hold that 
nothing can rightly be regarded as a science which has not 
been reduced to fixed principles—was written immediately 
after my return, while all the circumstances were fresh in my 
recollection; and, in order to still greater accuracy, I have 
since made another flying visit to Rhode Island, and sub- 
mitted the manuscript to several persons who were present 
at the time when the events related occurred. 

Before I proceed to the main design of the present com- 
munication, n.owever, allow me to correct a misapprehension 
intu which, like many others of my friends, you have been 
betrayed by the !oose reports of common fame. The infer- 
ence from your letter is, that I have suddenly become a con- 
vert to Animal Magnetism, to the whole extent claimed and 
practised by Frederick Anthony Mesmer, the founder of the 
art, and contended for by Wolfart and Kluge, and the other 
German and French enthusiasts, who have written in ex- 
planation and support of the system. This is an error. I 
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am not a positive believer in the system, because I know not 
what to believe; and yet, I am free to confess, that I have 
recently beheld phenomena, under circumstances where col- 
lusion, deception, fraud, and imposture, were alike out of the 


question, if not impossible, which have brought me from the — 


position of a positive sceptic to a dead pause. From the 
evidence of my own senses, I have been compelled, if not to 
relinquish, at least very essentially to modify, my disbelief; 
and I can no longer deny, although I cannot explain, the ex- 
traordinary phenomena produced by the exertion of the 
mental energy of one person upon the mind of another, while 
in a state of what is termed magnetic slumber. Still, I pray 
you not to write me down as a believer in the charlatanerie 
of Mesmer and Deslon, or as a disciple of M. Poyen, or as an 
encourager of the other strolling dealers in somnambulism, 
who traverse the country, exhibiting their “sleeping beau- 
ties,” as lovers, not of science, but of gain. 

For many months past, in common with most readers, if 
not all, of the public journals, I had seen much upon the 
subject of Animal Magnetism, particularly in connexion with 
the names of Monsieur Poyen, and his pupil, Miss Gleason. 
The illustrations of M. Poyen, and the exploits of Miss 
Gleason while under the magnetic influence imparted by him, 
had been standing themes of comment in the New England 
papers. I had seen that M. Poyen was favored by many be- 
lievers, some of them, even, among the disciples of A®scula- 
pius. There were others, laymen and members of the fac- 
ulty, who doubted. Others, again, and probably far the 
largest class, were positive sceptics. These were doing all 
in their power to discredit the professor, his science, and his 
patient, as well by argument as by the withering process of 
ridicule. Still, M. Poyen persisted in the illustrations of his 
favorite science, and I have noted that accessions to the 
number of believers in his system were occasionally gained, 
even from the ranks both of the learned and the wise. Edu- 
cated, however, in the belief that Mesmer was an impostor, 
that his followers were enthusiasts, and his patients affected, 
if at all, only through the workings of their own imaginations, 
—and disliking, exceedingly, the public exhibitions he was 
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making for money,—I was not only an unbeliever, but a 
satirist of the whole affair. 

Not long afterward it was reported that the system of 
M. Poyen had not only been introduced into Providence, but 
that the illustrations exhibited there had made a deep im- 
pression upon some of the soundest and best balanced minds 
in that city and its vicinity. The publications upon the sub- 
ject assumed a grave character, and the names quoted as 
among those who, if not full believers in the science, had at 
least been brought to admit that there was something myste- 
rious in the developements daily making of the extent and 
power of the magnetic influence, both upon the bodies and 
minds of those who had been made subjects of it, caused me 
to pause, and question of myself “ whereunto these things 
would grow.” Still I was a pretty sturdy unbeliever. The 
early history of Animal Magnetism was familiar to me. I 
had read also of the Convulsionnaires de St. Médard, of 
which you have reminded me; of the strange epidemic which 
set half the nuns in Christendom simultaneously to mewing 
like cats and kittens in concert; of the still stranger doings 
among various religionists in Kentucky, some thirty or forty 
years ago; and of course I had not forgotten the melancholy 
delusion which once overspread New England in regard to 
witchcraft. My inclination, therefore, was to write down 
Animal Magnetism in the same catalogue of the eccentrici- 
ties, if not the absurdities, of the human mind; and to look 
upon its extension in Rhode Island as the work, if not of 
credulity and imposture, at least of mental excitement, sym- 
pathy, and delusion. 

Such in brief, were my views and feelings in regard to 
Animal Magnetism, until on or about the 22d day of August 
ultimo, when a letter was placed in my hands by a Providence 
gentleman, from a distinguished prelate in the Episcopal 
Church, then on a visit to that city, inviting my attention to 
the subject, and intimating the writer’s belief that were I to 
investigate the phenomena of the magnetic influence myself, 
I might perhaps be more sparing of my sarcasms in relation 
to it. The letter was one of introduction, and I entered im- 
mediately into conversation with the bearer upon the sub- 
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ject, of ‘hla he was full. 


new science (I use the word for its convenience, not for its 
correctness), was seriously engaging the attention of men | 
of science and learning in Providence—physicians, philos- — 
ophers, and theologians; and that the results of many ex- 
periments were causing it to be regarded with grave and in- 
creasing interest. He likewise related to me a number of 
facts of a surprising character, of the truth of which I coul 
not entertain a doubt without impeaching the character of 
my informant for veracity. His manner, moreover, was 
such as to convince me that he was sincere in what he said. | 
He spoke of a number of patients in Providence, under the 
charge of several physicians, who had been subjected to the 
magnetic treatment, with wonderful results. Among these, 
he told me of a blind young lady, upon whom some surprising 
experiments had been made. I was informed, that, although 
blind, yet, when in a state of magnetic slumber, she had been 
sent-to a fancy dry goods store to select various articles of — 
merchandize, and that she performed the service as well as 
a lady of perfect sight would have done it. He also stated __ 
to me, that by the will of the magnetiser, she would go into — 
a flower-garden, when asleep, and cull various flowers of | 
various hues. It was likewise stated that she had read a 
note sent to her from a distance, under three envelopes, and 
that the contents were sent back to the writer, who was at 
the time unknown, while the seals of the envelopes remained 
unbroken. These, and several other extraordinary experi- 
ments mentioned to me in the course of the interview, could es ae + 
not but create a strong desire on my part to investigate the a ar 
subject for myself. It happened that I was then making 
preparations to visit some valued friends in Providence, and 
I left New-York with a determination, if possible, to see the 
blind lady, and have the evidence of my own senses in regard - 
to the exercise of this recently revived, and, if true, most 
wonderful influence. 

I arrived in Providence on Saturday, the 26th of August; 
and my inquiries, which were immediate, touching the above- | bs ve 
mentionetl reports, resulted in the confirmation, substan- 
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tially, of their truth. Of course my curiosity was greatly 
excited, and my anxiety to see the young lady increased in a 
corresponding ratio. I was informed, moreover, that the 
subject was a young lady of most respectable character, and 
of decided and unaffected piety,—the patient of Doctor 
George Capron, a physician of established reputation, and 
above all the devices and designs of quackery, charlatanism, 
or imposture. The name of the young lady is Loraina 
Brackett, from the town of Dudley, Mass. Four years since, 
as I have learned from her friends, particularly from Dr. 
Capron, she had the misfortune to have an iron weight of 
several pounds fall from a considerable elevation on the 
crown of her head. The injury was so severe as to deprive 
her almost of life, and entirely of her reason for several 
months, “during which time she was subject to the most 
violent nervous, and other serious derangements of the 
nervous system. From the immediate effects of this injury 
she gradually recovered, and at the end of the year her gen- 
eral health was partially restored.” But, notwithstanding 
this improvement of her bodily health, her eyes were so badly 
affected by this injury as to produce amaurosis,.a disease of 
' the optic nerves, which threatened total blindness. As usual 
in cases of this disease, the loss of sight was very gradual, 
until, about eighteen months since, it was entirely extin- 
guished. “Simultaneously with the loss of sight, she sus- 
tained a loss of voice, so complete, that for fifteen months she 
was unable to utter a single guttural sound, and could only 
whisper almost inaudible tones.”” Her case was considered 
hopeless by her friends; and in May last arrangements were 
made for sending her to the Blind School at Boston, under 
the charge of my valued friend, Dr. S. G. Howe, where it was 
hoped she might be qualified for a teacher of the blind. 
When on her way to Boston, in May last, she took Provi- 
dence in her road, for the purpose of visiting some friends in 
that city. It happened that Dr. Capron was the physician 
of one of the families Miss Brackett was visiting; and having 
accidentally become acquainted with her history, and learning 
that all the usual remedies for the deplorable malady under 
which she was laboring had been employed for her relief 
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in vain, Dr. C., having some brief experience as a magnetiser, | : 
and being then engaged in the work of investigating its | 
remedial effects, after examining her case as a matter of © 
curiosity, proposed the magnetic treatment. As you are © 
yourself a physician, I need not remind you that amaurosis _ 
often assumes the paralytic character, and that Animal Mag- | 
netism has from the first been prescribed by the practisers of __ 
the art in cases of neurology, and especially those of a par- 

The consent of Miss Brackett and her friends for that — bi 


intermissions, until ‘the present time. The thus far, 
in a medical point of view, have been the most salutary. 5, 
Her voice has been entirely restored, so that it is clear, and aiety 
her enunciation distinct and agreeable. Her natural sight, _ 
moreover, to say nothing at present of that mysterious fac- — aie 
ulty called mental vision, or clairvoyance by the French, aa, 
been so far recovered from total blindness, that she can now | a 
distinguish light from darkness. She can, when awake, dis- = 
cern  bjects, like shadows; though she cannot distinguish .. 

man from a woman by the dress. 

Such, in brief, was the history of the young lady, and the © 
cause and extent of her malady, communicated to me shortly _ 
after my arrival in Providence, and more fully by Dr. Capron | 
and others since. I was farther informed that the young | 
lady was diffident and retiring in her manners, and of delicate _ 
and sensitive feelings; and that neither herself, her friends, 
nor her physician, were ambitious of any thing approaching 
to a public exhibition. On the contrary, they preferred re- 
maining without public observation. I ought here to add, 
that Miss B. had received a good education, previous to the | 
accident which had subjected her to such painful depriva- 
tions, and that her friends in Providence sustain characters 
not only respectable, but irreproachable. 

Having thus satisfied myself, by information derived from _ 
the most unquestionable authorities, that in regard to the 
case of this young lady the half that the facts would warrant se alk 
had not been told me; and that, however extraordinary might — 
be the appearances, or however surprising the developements | 
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of the mysterious principle or influence asserted to exist by 
the magnetisers, yet neither Miss Brackett herself, nor her 
friert!ds, nor her physician, would be guilty of deception, or 
accessory, directly or indirctly, to an imposture, the next 
step was, if possible, to obtain an interview. This object 
was accomplished at my own urgent solicitation, and through 
the interposition of a distinguished literary friend, acquainted 
with the young lady and her protectors. I was entirely un- 
acquainted with them all, and was only introduced to Doctor 
Capron on Saturday afternoon, August 26th. I found him 
all that he had been described to me—an intelligent gentle- 
man, alike above imposture, deception, collusion, and quack- 
ery. He remarked that the friends of Miss Brackett had ob- 
jected to any public exhibition, or any thing like display be- 
fore strangers. However, by his influence, and the exertions 
of my friend, an interview for experiment was arranged for 
the then ensuing Monday morning at 10 o’clock, at which a 
few of my friends were to be present. Meantime I heard 
other and farther relations of the wonderful effects of Mag- 
netic influence upon the system, the senses, and the mental 
faculties, not only of Miss Brackett, but of other somnam- 
bulists in Providence and its vicinity, the patients of physi- 
cians of undoubted character. In regard to Miss Brackett, I 
was assured, upon authority not to be questioned, that the 
power of seeing objects not present, or rather of transporting 
herself in imagination from one place to another, no matter 
how distant, and of viewing objects and scenes which she had 
never seen or heard described, and giving correct accounts of 
them herself, had been strikingly displayed in many instances. 
One gentleman had taken her to Washington, where she ac- 
curately described the localities, the Capitol, and the leading 
objects within and around it. Another, some time since, had 
taken her to New-York, and placed her in the Park, and con- 
ducted her to sundry other places. On one occasion, while 
making her supposed voyage, in a steam-boat, she became 
sea-sick, and gave the actual unfeigned symptoms of that 
nauseating disease. In addition to which, Mr. Hopkins, the 
gentleman at whose house she was to meet us, took her on 
the evening of the Sabbath, the day before I was to see her, 
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to Saratoga Springs, whence he and Mrs. Hopkins had just 
returned. Mr. H. told me on Monday morning that her de- 
scription of the buildings and localities at the Springs was 
correct ; and that when in fancy he took her to the Congress 
fountain, to drink of the water, she dashed it from her on 
tasting, and said she disliked it—suiting the muscular action 
of her features to the expression of that dislike. 
With such information in my possession, I determined in 
my own mind upon a course of examination which would test 
the case most thoroughly, and in a manner rendering decep- 
tion, delusion, and imposition of every kind, entirely out of 
the question—even did not the excellent character of all the __ 
parties afford an ample guarantee against any and every at- 
tempt of the kind. But I kept several of the particular tests _ i 
which I meant to employ entirely within my own bosom, not oes 
imparting a hint or suggestion of my design even to my most ri 
intimate friends. 
Agreeable to appointment, we met at the house a a ip? 
Mr. Hopkins a few minutes before ten, on Monday morning 
the 28th of August. There were present the literary friend 
already referred to, another clergyman with his daughter and 
another young lady; Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. Isaac Thur- 
ber, another gentleman whose name I do not recollect, Doc- __ 
tor Capron and myself. The patient was presently ushered 
into the room, and we were all introduced to her—passing ay 
few moments in agreeable conversation. I found the young _ 
lady of delicate mind and manners, modest and diffident. _ 
None could see without being favorably impressed in her be- re hs 
half. She was, of course, aware of the object of our visit; 
and Dr. Capron soon took a seat near her, and commenced 
the process of what is called magnetizing. 
I ought before to have remarked, that Dr. Capron had 
previously cautioned me not to expect too great things, since 
it was a matter of uncertainty whether the slumber would be — 
profound, and the mind clear; and whether, moreover, she © 
might not become wayward and obstinate, after being thrown 
into sleep. Much depended on the calmness of his own mind — 
and the intensity of its firedness upon the business in hand; 
much also depended upon the state of mind of the patient. 
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The process was chiefly by the action of the eyes, with 
some slight manipulations. In these, however, there was 
nothing disagreeable or objectionable, in the remotest de- 
gree, even to the most refined and sensitive mind. In five 
minutes the patient gave signs of drowsiness, and in four 
minutes more she was in a deep and profound slumber—in- 
sensible, as we ascertained by experiment, alike to the touch 
and the voices of all present, excepting her physician. He 
then told her that he wished her to be in communication with 
all of us, and to converse with all the company present who 
wished to speak with her. On the instant she seemed aware 
that she was in the company of several people, and gave in- 
dications of displeasure. 

“T don’t like to be looked at in this way by strangers,” 
she said. 

The Doctor attempted to soothe her, but she manifested 
displeasure, and said she would not stay to be thus gazed at 
by strangers. 

Doctor. “But they are not strangers; they are your 
friends. You have been introduced to them, and after being 
introduced, people are no longer strangers.” 

Miss Brackett. “Tl not be looked at in this way; I will 
leave the room.” 

Saying which she rose with offended dignity, and walked 
toward the door. I began now to fear that the experiment 
was ended, and that her obstinacy could not be removed. 
The Doctor, however, took her hand, and succeeded in chang- 
ing her purpose, when she walked into the other part of the 
drawing-room. 

It was arranged that the first experiment should be made 
for the purpose of eliciting some of the phenomena of clair- 
voyance, or mental vision. For this purpose an exhibition 
was made of various prints, large and small, likenesses of 
distinguished persons, &c., with which my friend had pro- 
vided himself from his own house. With some of these the 
front parlor was hung, before we entered it from the back 
room, while the smaller prints were thrown upon the centre- 
table. It must here be borne in mind, in the first place, what 
has already been several times remarked, that the patient is 
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blind. Her eyelids, moreover, were entirely closed; in addi- 


tion to which, cotton batts were placed over her eyes, and Ba 


confined by a pair of green spectacles. It would, therefore, 
have been impossible for her to see—or rather, any other 
person would have been involved in the deepest darkness, 
with eyes thus closed, and then cotton batts over them. 
Soon after going into the room she appeared to see the 
pictures and admire them. This fact was tested in every 


way. From her repugnance to so much company, however, —s_—> 
the little circle drew as much as possible away from her, and ans 
her chief conversation on the subject of pictures was held Res 
with my friend, with whom, both sleeping and waking, she ane 


had previously been acquainted. Invariably, when she stud- 
ied a picture, she turned her back upon the wall against which 
it hung. When she took up a print to examine it, she held 
it at the back of her head, or rather just over the parietal 
bone. With my friend she conversed freely, and selected 
from the small prints a likeness of Mrs. Judson, whose life 
she said she had read several times. She took up a portrait, 
while standing on the side of the room opposite to my friend 
and myself, and putting it to the side of her head, almost be- 
hind, as she remained alone, inquired—“ Is not this a likeness 
of John Foster ?—John—Yes, it is John Foster.” I imme- 
diately passed around the table to her, and held a brief con- 
versation with her respecting the character and writings of 
Foster—of whom there had not been a word said, before she 
selected his picture and pronounced his name. Her reading 
of the names on the prints was very slow, as she read by let- 
tering, as the free-masons call it; that is, by studying each 
letter, and first repeating it in a whisper, as though to herself. 
But she made no mistakes that were discovered. She had 
an objection to read, arising from an idea, if we were looking 
at the picture with her, that we knew as well as she, and that 
it was idle in us to ask her what we could not be ignorant of. 
If, however, she was holding a picture by herself, in a differ- 
ent part of the room, on asking the question, whose likeness 
she was looking at? she would answer correctly, as in the 
case of John Foster. Sometimes she would exhibit the sim- 
plicity of childhood, as in the case of an allegorical print sus- 
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pended by the wall. The inscription was—“America guided 
by Wisdom.” My friend asked her to read it. She replied, 


that she would read half of it if he would read the other half. 


She then, after a moment of study, read “America guided ”— 
and would read no more; insisting, playfully, that the gentle- 


man referred to must read the other two words. 

In the early part of this exhibition she suddenly exclaimed 
—‘“ why, who could have put that there? It is no ornament 
to such a room as this.” Saying which, she stepped across 
the carpet, and took down a coarsely printed handbill, which 
had been suspended among the prints over the mantel-piece, 
by design, but which had not attracted my notice until she 
thus directed the attention of the circle to the object. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the wonderful powers of 
“vision without the use of visual organs,” as exhibited upon 
these objects, and of which I have given but a brief outline, 
Dr. Capron, by an exercise of the will, withdrew her atten- 
tion from the whole circle to himself, and then gave her a 
particular introduction to me. Leading her to a seat, I sat 
down by her side, and the Doctor transferred her hand into 
mine, and clothed me with the power of enjoying her ex- 
clusive company. 

I then commenced a conversation with Miss Brackett, 
upon ordinary subjects, just as I would have done with any 
strange lady to whom I might be introduced—talking upon 
various matters, and she conversing in a sprightly and intel- 
ligent manner—invariably using very correct English. I in- 
quired, both of herself and friends, before she was magne- 
tised, whether she had ever been in New-York, and was as- 
sured that she had not. In the course of my remarks, I now 
asked her whether she would like to visit New-York? She 
replied that she would—“ she should like to go there very 
well.” I then observed that it would afford me pleasure to 
accompany her, and asked— 

“How shall we go? Shall we not take the steam-boat 
Narragansett? It is a very fine boat, and now lies at the 
dock.” 

She replied she did not like to go in a steamboat. It 
made her sick. This remark was noted as affording an il- 
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lustration of her former ideal voyage in which she actually 
became sea-sick, as was reported to me. oe ees 

“ How then will you go?” 

“T should like to go through the air.” ss 

“Very well,” I repiied— we will step into a balloon. 
That will be a pleasant mode of travelling.” 

She did not, however, seem to comprehend what was 
meant by a balloon, and repeated her desire to go through 
the air. I assured her that I would as gladly accompany her 
that way as any other. 

“ But you must not let me fall,” said she. 

“Oh no,” I replied. “I am used to that way of travel- 
ling, and will bear you up in perfect safety.” 

Saying which, she grasped my right hand more firmly— 
took my left hand—and pressed upon both, tremulously, as if 
buoying herself up. I raised my hands some ten or twelve 
inches, very slowly, favoring the idea that she was ascending. 

“You must keep me up,” she said, with a slight convul- 
sive, or rather shuddering grasp, as though apprehensive of 
a fall. 

“Certainly,” I replied, “ you need have no fear. I am 
used to these excursions.” And away, in imagination, we 
sailed. 

* * * * 

“ There is Bristol!’ she exclaimed; “ stop—we must look 
at Bristol. I have been here before. I always admired it. 
What beautiful streets! ” 

“Very beautiful, indeed,” I replied—and we resumed our 
aerial voyage. ‘ 

“ Oh,” said she, “ how I like to travel in this way—it is so 
easy, and we go so quick.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and here we are at New-York. 
Come, we will descend at the north end of the Battery.” 

She then grasped my hands more closely, and bore down 
exactly as though descending from a height. 

“Safely down,” said I. “There is the dock where the 
Providence steam-boat comes in.” 


“Indeed!” she replied; “but it is not so good a place ase 
where they came in before.” I have already stated that she as 
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had some time previously made a short imaginary visit to 
New-York, in a steam-boat. The places of landing have 
during the present season been changed from Market and 
Chamber’s streets to the north end of the Battery. I am 
uncertain, however, whether the change was made before or 
since that voyage, as I forgot to inquire into the particulars 
of that point, although I mentioned the fact of the change of 
the landing-place to the circle, and it is possible that her 
voyage took place before the change. 

I now asked her whether she would like to step into Cas- 
tle Garden a few minutes? She replied “ yes;” but immedi- 
ately asked how we should get through the gate? I answered 
that there would be no difficulty, as I had a season ticket. 
“ But,” said she, “I don’t like the looks of that man by the 
gate.” I told her she need have no fear. He was a con- 
stable or police officer—they always had somebody of that 
character by the gate—but he knew me very well, and would 
open the gate as soon as we should come up. 

“There,” said she, “I told you we could not get the gate 
open.” 

“But,” said I, “ we can go through the side gate here. 
Come, here we are.” ad 

“It does not seem much like a garden,” she said. 

“Very true,’ I replied. “It was an old fort, which has 
been fitted up as a place of amusement. It is here that they 
get up grand displays oi fire-works.”’ 

“T am not fond of fire-works. I never cared about see- 
ing them.”’ 

“ But they don’t get them up in the day time, and only on 
festival occasions. At other times people come here to get 
fresh air, drink lemonade and punch, and smoke segars.”’ 

“ Do they allow them to smoke in the garden?” 

“It is unfortunately so,” I rejoined. 

At this moment she appeared to act cautiously, as though 
experiencing the sensations of stepping upon a bridge. I 
spoke too quickly, and said the bridge was perfectly safe, and 
we would walk along. 

I then observed a smile playing tipon her features. 
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“What pleases you?” I inquired. “Why,” said she, “ what 
a queer hat that man has got on. 


} 
“'W hy, that man, there, with the large round hat, like 
Quaker’s.’ 


“What sort of a coat has he on, or is it a jacket?” 
“It is a round jacket—and look, his hat has a round, low 
crown.” 
It instantly occurred to me that she had described the 
dress of the Castle-Garden Boat Club, whose boat-house 
stands at the farther end of the bridge, where, also, their boat 
is moored. ‘There is generally some one or more of the club 
at their room; and I doubt not that one of the members was 
then at the club-house, and was seen by Miss Brackett. A 
member of the club, whom I met the same evening, assured 
me that such was their dress, and he believed that one of 
their members must have been there at the time. 
On approaching the massive portal of the garden-wall, 
Miss B. drew back, and said she had rather not goin. It was 
no garden, and she did not like to go through that gate. 
It will here be remarked that she seemed to have seen 
both the gates, and the bridge—as also the castle walls— 
since it was one of her first observations, that she saw 
nothing like a garden. The misnomer of calling such a place 
a garden, would at once strike the attention of any stranger. 
“IT choose not to go in,” she repeated. 
“Just as you say,” I replied; “we will turn about, and 
walk up town; now we are on the Battery. How do you 
like the trees?” 
She here gave indications of not understanding why the 
esplenade should be called a Battery. I told her the name was 
derived from an ancient fortress which stood there. “ Oh,” 
she replied, “ then this is the place of the old fort.” 
Having lingered a few moments, and the companion of 
my imaginary journey having expressed her admiration of 
the beauty of the place, I proposed continuing our walk up 
Broadway ; to which she assented. 
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“ And here we are by the Bowling-Green,” I remarked. 
_“ How do you like it?” 

“Tt is very pretty.” 

“ Well; here is Mr. Ray’s house—how do you like that?” 
“It is a splendid house.” 

“On the left hand,” said I. 

“ No; on the right hand—but stop,”"—she said—* why— 
- there—(smiling,) I was turned round, and was walking back 
down the street. You are right. It is on the left hand.” 

a Gs ; At this moment her attention appeared to be divided 
between two or more objects—one on either hand. I im 


ma quired what she saw on her right. She declined a direct 


et answer, and evaded a reply two or three times. She then 
extended her hands to the left, as if curiously examining 
_. something by the touch. “I saw something like this at 
Washington,” she remarked. [This was during her ideal 
aint visit, of which I have spoken above, for she has never been 
there. The gentleman making that dreamy visit, however, 
said that her description of some statuary was correct.] “It 
_is carved,” she continued. And then she turned to the object 
on her right, and I again asked what it was. She replied that 
she did not wish to tell me, and I inferred, as did others of 
the circle, that she had descried something that offended her 
delicacy. Then turning to the left, she said—“ Why—they 
are They are what?” I demanded. “ Why, I am trying 
to see.” ” “What do they look like? Do they resemble 
lions? “Yes,” she replied—“they are lions—bronszed 
lions.” I had spoken the word lions too hastily; but her own 
unaided discovery that the noble pair of lions dormant guard 
ing the portals of Mr. Ray’s house, were of bronze, rendered 
this incident the most striking developement in the case, thus 
far. I then asked her of what materials the house was built. 
She replied, “I will feel of it and see,’—suiting the action to 
the word. “ Why,” she continued, “I have seen a house 
built of the same materials in Boston.” She was asked 
whether it resembled any building in Providence—whether 
a _ the color resembled the Arcade. “It looks like the columns 
of the Arcade,” she replied. Those columns are of Eastern 
7 ui granite, ar and so is the house of Mr. Ray. 
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We then resumed our walk along Broadway, and as we _ 
approached Trinity Church, she complained of the crowds of 
peopie. Presently she was embarrassed in getting along, as ee 
if shrinking from the crowd, and edging sideways as though — var Be 
jostled by the throng. “I never saw people crowd so,” a fan 
remarked. ‘“ Why, they run over a body without the least 
care.” She was indeed much perplexed to go onward, while 
I was liberal in assurances of protection; telling her that _ 
New-York was the grand receptacle of people of all nations— os 
and that the immigrants, Irish, Dutch, Swiss, French, Span- a me 
ish—every body—w ere wont to throng Broadway; but they 
would not injure her, and we should soon get through the 
multitude. 

Thus we proceeded as far as the Astor House. I asked | 
her if she had ever heard of the Astor House? She replied 
she had not. “Nor of Mr. Astor?” “No.” I then gave 
her an outline of the history of that gentleman—how he came 
to New-York a poor immigrant, and seeing a wealthy man 
building a large house in Broadway, mentally resolved one 
day to build a still greater; how he embarked in the fur trade, 
and in connexion with this point, I introduced incidentally 
the name of Jacob Weber, formerly of German Flatts, with 
whom Mr. Astor was connected, in early life, in the Indian 
fur trade, and whom I had once known very well. Irepeated 
to her the well-known anecdote which has been related of 
Weber, and perhaps of a dozen others, that in purchasing ~ 
furs of the Indians, he was wont to use his fist for a one 
pound weight, and his foot for two pounds. we 

“ But that was not just,” interrupted Miss Brackett—re- __ 
peating, “It was not just, and I should not think they would _ 
have prospered.” 

“Mr. Astor had nothing to do with that,” I continued— 
adding that his life had afforded a fine illustration of one of 


the essays of John Foster, whose picture she had been exam- — a 
ining—that on Decision of Character. She was quite inter- “ok 
ested in the story, and we proceeded on our walk. ne ’ es 

“ What do you think of this house?” I inquired. ae 


“It is a noble building,” she replied. “I should like pis = : 
geta eit view of it, but there are so now people crowding a an 
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me, that I cannot stand here.” “ We will then step across 
the street into the Park,” said I, “ and you can there obtain 
a fine view. Here—we will cross over—now—through the 
gate—there.” “Ah,” said she, as in imagination I caused 
her to walk into the middle of the Park—“ I have been here 
before.” She then stopped, and gazed up and around, as if 
taking a deliberate survey of the building. “ How large!” 
she exclaimed. I asked her how many stories high it was. 
She counted, in a low whisper, yet so distinct that I heard it, 
“ one—two—three—four—five.” I inquired again, that she 
might speak out. But she did not. 

“Tt is a splendid building,” she continued. “I should 
like to go through it. Can we do so?’ 

“Oh yes, certainly,” I replied. “I will go through with 
you, with pleasure.” 

“ But there are so many people there.” 

“T know them all very well, and there will be no diffi- 
culty.” 

I then walked with her to the broad portal, where she 
rather shrunk back. 

“T don’t like to go up those stairs, there are so many men 
standing there! Can we not come again?” 

“To be sure we can,” was my reply. “It will afford me 
much pleasure.” 

Now, let any one, at any time of the day, step up to the 
portal of the Astor House, and look up stairs to the first floor 
of the hotel, and say what form of expression could convey a 
more accurate description of the entrance to that establish- 
ment, and of the large groups of men standing there at all 
hours. 

We then resumed our walk, and I proposed to her to call 
at my own house, near by, to which she acceded. 

“We will pass the American Hotel,” I continued, “ and 
turn to the left, down Park Place. It is a pleasant street, 
and my house is just at the foot of it—adjoining the College 
Green. * * * This is the corner, and here we will 

“ How do you like that building on the opposite corner?” 
That is the old Hall. She stopped, 
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and looking up, her attention was suddenly arrested by some 
object of interest. 
“ What are you looking at, Miss Brackett?” I inquired. 
“T was looking at that carved work,” she replied. 


“ What is it?” 
“ That is what I am trying to study. They are like figures 


—but you are in such a hurry.” 

“Oh no; you may look as long as you please. What do 
you think it is?” 

“T am trying to find out its meaning,” she answered; 
“but you hurry me so from one thing to another.” * * * 
“Come,” said I, after a short pause, “shall we walk down 
the street?” 

“You are so impatient,” said she. “ When a gentleman 
walks with me,” she continued, archly, “ I don’t like to have 
him so impatient.” 

The rebuke, my friends assured me, would doubtless have 
been well deserved, had I actually been walking with a lady 
on the business of sight-seeing—for it is but too true that in 
such matters I am always impatient, and in a hurry. But to 
the point—those who are acquainted with the premises we 
were examining, will doubtless recollect the sculptured group 
above the cornice of the Mechanics’ Hall, on the Park Place 
front—the figure of Charity dispensing her favors to several 
orphan children. It was this group that attracted the atten- 
tion of my somno-loquial companion. 

“Can I not come and look at it again?”’ said she, and we 
resumed our walk. * * * * 

“That,” said I, “is the College Green. 

“ How beautiful!’ she exclaimed. “I must go and walk 
there.” 

“ But will you not step into my house first? It is close 


by.” 
“No; I must take a walk there first. But there is no. 
body there.” 

“Tt is private ground,” I replied; “ but the President of 
the College is my next door neighbor, and I have permission 
to walk there whenever I please. The gate is always open, 
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and we will step in for a few minutes.” On reaching the foot 
of the street— 

“There,” she exclaimed, with a playful smile, “ you said 
the gate was always open, but you see it is shut.” 

“It is not locked, however,’ I rejoined, “as you will 
see. * * * There, you see I have opened it. Now, step 
in, and we will walk around the grounds.” * * * 

“ How do you like the College?” “ Very well,” she re- 
plied—*“ but there is nobody in it.” “ Because it is the va- 
cation,” said I; which was the fact. 

I then proceeded, during our walk, to give her a brief 
history of the College—its breaking up at the beginning of 
the war of the Revolution—the harangue of Hamilton to the 
people in front, while his Tory preceptor, by that means, was 
enabled to escape out of the back window, &c., &c.; in all 
which she was much interested. It is proper here to remark, 
by way of explanation, that these conversations and episodes 
were necessary, to entertain her during her imaginary walks, 
for she did not like being hurried; and although it was all 
ideal, yet Miss Brackett wanted as much time as though she 
were in reality performing the exercise. She wished to stop 
at different objects as frequently to admire, and to linger as 
long, as though she were actually awake, not blind, but clear- 
sighted—and in New-York. 

“ How do you like the trees?” I inquired. 

“ Very well; but there is one of them which is decaying, 
and should be cut down and taken away.” 

I was not aware of this fact, and from my knowledge of 
the trees, thought she must be in error. On examination 
since my return, however, I find that one of the trees, in front 
of the wing occupied by Professor McVickar, has been sadly 
injured, by being barked in several very large places; and the 
trunk is otherwise diseased. A canvas bandage, tarred, has 
been applied to the trunk, and the trunk itself has been 
smeared with that staple of North Carolina merchandize. 

I told her the President of the College lived in the first 
wing. She replied that there was nobody living there now— 
the house being empty. On inquiry, I find that she was cor- 
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rect—the house being shut up, and the President’s family in 
the country. 

I now proposed to end our walk, and step into my house, ee 
to which I endeavored to lead her. The house is No. 36 ce 
Church street—is very peculiar in its construction—having —__ 
no door upon the street—the entrance being by an iron gate 2 rs 
into a little court. There is, on the opposite side of the 
street, a somewhat similar entrance, by a door, into the yard 
of Mr. Douglass, corner of Park Place and Church street. As 
we entered the court, Miss Brackett shuddered, and clung to 
my side. I asked her what was the matter. She replied she om 
was afraid of that black man in the yard. I reasoned with _ 
her against any apprehensions of fear, but to no purpose. 
Mrs. Hopkins here remarked that Loraina had always been 
afraid of negroes, and could not bear to be near them when 
well and awake. However, I soon persuaded her to proceed, 
descend into the basement story, in advance of myself, and 
see what the servants were about in the kitchen. She did = 
so, and reported on her return, that there were two white _ a 
women, together with a negress, who was engaged in cook- — 
ing something sweet. I asked her whether she was certain 
both the white women were full grown, and she answered _ ra) 
they were. I inquired what they were about, and she said 
she did not like to tell me. I then descended into the kitchen © a 
with her, and asked her what the black woman had in her | 
hand. She said she did not know, but it looked like some- 
thing sweet. I asked her to taste it. She said, “No; she © oni 
could not taste anything cooked by a black woman, because aA ae 
it was not clean.” On assuring her that a colored woman, 
if well washed, would be just as clean as a washed white cage 
woman, she asked for a taste—tried it in her mouth,—said it = 
was too sweet—and raised her hand to my lips, saying thatI 7 
must taste of it also. 

It was evident that this was all incorrect as to our do- ~ 
mestic establishment, and it struck me that she had by mis- 
take entered the wrong house. I accordingly addressed her 
thus :— 

“Why, Miss Brackett, we have made a mistake, and — 4 
into a — house. a us get out as quick as possible.” 
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Taking her thence into the street, I said, “ Let us cross 
over—that is my house—how do you like it?” 

She replied that it was a very pretty house—she liked it 
much; but it was a good deal smaller than the other.” | 

How many stories has it?” 
“ Two,” was the correct reply. idl 


-_ “* How do you like those windows?” 


i) _“ Oh, they are very beautiful. It would be so sweet to sit 
and look out of those windows on the green.” 

“ Now,” said I, “let us walk along to the gate, and go in. 
We have been absent in Providence some time—I have left 
Mrs. Stone there—and I want now to come suddenly upon 
them, and see if perhaps they are not playing high-life below 
stairs.” 

As we passed along, my companion looked up and said: 
“ Why, I should think you might as well cut a door through 
into the street.” This would have been a more important 
point, had I not some time previously remarked, by accident, 
that our house had no door on the street; Miss B. might have 
heard that observation, and she might not. 

Arriving at the gate, I again sent her into the kitchen in 
advance, to take the servants by surprise, a conceit which 
seemed to please her. The passage into the kitchen from 
the court, is winding, and she entered with the caution of a 
stranger. She then said, as if to the servants, in a loud 
whisper—* Hist, the Gentleman has come home—I say, the 
Gentleman has come.” 

Calling her out, I inquired how many servants were there. 
She replied, correctly, two. I inquired their ages, and she 
answered, again correctly, that the cook was a woman who 
seemed to be just past middle age, and the other a young girl. 
In a word, she gave very accurate descriptions of the persons 
of two servants who had been left in charge of the house. I 
inquired the age of the smaller; she said she could not tell, 
but would ask her. She then spoke— How old are you? 
Is that your mother?” Then turning to me she observed— 
“ She will not answer me.” She then inquired of the other— 
“Ts that your daughter? How old is she?” Turning to me 
again, she remarked—“ Why, she will not answer me either.” 
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I inquired what they were doing? She answered—* not much | 
of any thing "—which I thought not unlikely. It being wash- 
ing day, | asked—“ are they not washing?” She said, and re- 
peated, they were not. I asked what kind of a frock the girl - 
had on? She replied that she could not see clearly—the 
room was rather dark—but she believed it was a dark purple 
sprig. On both of these points she was mistaken. The 
cook was washing that day, and the frock of the girl was blue, — 
with a small light flower. It is proper to add, moreover, that 
there was no colored woman, engaged in culinary operations 
or otherwise, at the time in question, in the house opposite, 
where I supposed my companion had entered by mistake. 
Addressing my fair companion again, I observed that we © 
had been long enough in the kitchen, and that I had a number 
of pictures in the drawing-rooms above, which I was desirous 
she should see. We therefore ascended through the always 
dark stair-case passage, and entered the drawing-room. I 
attempted to direct her attention to several pictures, but in 
her imagination she ran across the room to the centre-table, | 
standing in one corner, expressing her admiration of the | 
books with which it was covered. She glanced at several, 
speaking of the beautiful pictures with which they were filled. 
With one of them she seemed to be most of all pleased. I 
asked her what it was. She replied “ Ill—illustrations of the 
Bible.” I had not thought of the table or books until she 
thus called my attention to them. “I saw just such a one 
the other day,” she said, “at Mr. Farley’s in Providence, 
only the cover of that was brown, and this is green.” Mrs. 
Hopkins here informed me that it was so—she had seen, at 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Farley, while in the state of mag- 
netic slumber, a copy of the work she was now examining, 
which that gentleman, it was ascertained, did actually pos- 
sess. I knew that the Bible Illustrations, with a heap of 
other literary and pictorial volumes, were lying upon the 
table in question, and I knew that we /iad possessed one with 
a green cover. One of the two, however, had been presented 
to a friend—but of which color I knew not. On returning 
home, I found that she was in error with regard to the cover 
—it being brown instead of green. But by the side of it, lay 
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the “ Gems of Beauty,” in green morocco, and another Keep- 
sake bound in the same color. 

Having satisfied herself with the books, she next turned 
to the pictures, though not without urging. Reaching up 
her hands, she took down a small painting, and asked me to 
look at it—placing it in my hands. I asked her what it was. 
“Ask me what it is!” said she, “ when you have it in your 
own hands and know as well as I!” She would do no such 
thing! 

I then asked her to examine the painting over the side- 
board. She looked at it for some time, and in answer to 
questions, expressed great pleasure at its beauty. But I 
could not induce her to tell me what it was, or describe it, 
for the avowed reason that I was looking at it with her, and 
it was trifling with her to ask such a question. 

Dr. Capron here remarked to the circle, that such wae her 
usual course. Whenever she was looking at an object with, 
as she supposed, another person, she would not answer ques- 
tions of this description—believing either that they were not 
seriously put, or that the questioner was quizzing or sporting 
with her. All, therefore, that I could obtain from her, with 
the exception of general expressions of approbation, was the 
remark—that she did not like the man’s coat in the fore- 
ground. Here, also, it should be noted, that when in the 
magnetic state she can talk only with the person or persons 
with whom the magnetiser has willed that she shall be in 
communication. She can hear nothing addressed to her by 
any one else, nor can she hear the conversation between any 
two individuals, nor even the person with whom she is in 
communication if he directs his speech to any but herself. 
He must speak to her, or she hears him not, and only wonders 
why his lips move, and yet that he does not speak.* 

My next experiment was with another picture of a very 
peculiar character. ‘“ Miss Brackett,” said I, “there is a 


* Statement of Mr. Jesse Metcalf, one of Miss Brackett’s friends, con- 
tained, among other interesting papers, in the Appendix to No. 1 of Deleuze’s 
Practical Iilustration of Animal Magnetism, Providence, by R. Cranston & Co. 
Deleuze’s work has been translated by Mr. Hartshorne, of Providence, and the 
collection of papers in the Appendix embodies a large amount of important 
facts upon the subject, recently developed in that city. 
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picture in the other room, hanging over the couch, which I 
value highly. I wish you would look at it.” [I ought before 
to have remarked, that in no instance did I indicate to her | 
what were the subjects of the pictures; and of the existence 
of three of them, of which I shall soon speak, and which I | 
designed to make the principal tests, not a soul in the room, i 
as I believe, had any previous knowledge excepting myself. ] 
Miss B. thereupon walked into the other room—the — 
doors standing open, and looked with great interest upon the _ 
picture I had indicated. But although she appeared to in- ro q 
spect it minutely, I could elicit no description from her. I~ 2 
told her that both the pictures were painted by a young and | 
promising artist, a Mr. Hoxie, and I valued them highly. He 
was a young man of great merit, and I would take some op- 
portunity of introducing him to her. “ Where is he?” she 
asked; “I do not see him.” I replied that he was not here © 
now, but I would see him soon; and then attempted again to 
elicit something of a description from her. But she evaded ae 
me artfully as before. cr 
Dr. Capron again spoke to me, of which circumstance, 
however, she was evidently unconscious; and remarked, that __ 
when I had proceeded as far as I wished, he would come sud- oe 


denly upon her, as if on a visit to New-York, and after taking ros 
her from me, she would without doubt freely relate to him all 
that had taken place between her and myself. InthiswayI __ 
would be abundantly able to form an opinion as to the power ay 


of the Magnetic influence upon the mind, when the body is 
wrapped in insensible slumber so profound that the discharge _ 
of a park of artillery would not disturb her. be 
There were various other paintings in the drawing-rooms, eae 
too many for a particular examination within the time at our 
command. Among these were several portraits. To one of 
these, an admirable head by Inman, Miss Brackett objected 
that the coat was too old-fashioned, and she wondered they - 
should have painted a man in such acoat. The remark as to 
the rather countrified cut of the coat, was correct; but she 
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that there was one gentleman whom she thought she had 
once seen in Providence. It was the portrait of one of my 
intimate friends who was of the party, and to whom she had 
been introduced in the morning; by Frothingham. 

I now asked Miss Brackett to walk with me into the 
library—a small apartment built purposely for that object, 
and in a degree separate from the main body of the house. I 
told her that I had some pictures in that room, to which I 
wished particularly to invite her attention—giving her, how- 
ever, not the slightest intimation as to the character of the 
pictures. On entering the library, “ this,” said I, “ is my den 
—my literary work-shop—where I can shut myself up, and be 
as secluded as I please. I built it on purpose.” “ Oh,” said she, 
“it is a nice little place—I should like to shut myself up here 
too; come, you go out, and leave me alone—I want to read 
these books. But,” she continued, “if you built this on pur- 
pose, why did you not make it wider while you were about it? 
It is so long and narrow, and so close—it wants some air.” 
Now, these are exactly the criticisms upon my private “ den,” 
made by all my waking friends; for it so happens, that, in its 
construction, having but a small lot, I made a sad miscalcu- 
lation as to the width of the room. 

I explained the matter to her, and toid her I would leave 
her with the books as long as she pleased after we had looked 
at the pictures. I then asked her to look at the upper paint- 
ing above the fire-place. Now, I must remark in this place, 
that that was a picture which I had recently purchased, and 
which had only been sent home on the preceding Tuesday 
or Wednesday. No person in the room, excepting myself, 
knew of its existence. She looked at the picture, and be- 
came instantly pensive. Presently her bosom heaved with 
sighs. I asked her what she thought of it. She said she 
did not like to look at it any more. I then requested her to 
look at the picture below. She did so, and in a moment was 
absorbed with curious interest. But, as before, she would 
not describe it to me, farther than to say it was the portrait 
of a dark colored man; but she brought her hand round her 
head, as much as to say there was something peculiar about 


the head. I then again directed her attention to the upper 
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picture. She inate became pensive, and affected as 
before. The experiment was repeated several times, until, 


in contemplating the upper picture, she sobbed and wept. __ “aa Ki 
“Well,” said I, “if that picture affects you so much, Miss 
Brackett, you need look at itno more. I have here a picture, vf a ‘ 

in this drawer, which I prize highly, and will show it you. rai “Ta 


Saying which, I opened the drawer, and handed her the pic- 
ture. She (in imagination, of course,) took the picture, and 
observed in a whisper, as if talking to herself, “oh, it’s a_ 
miniature.” I asked her what she thought of it? She re- 
plied it was very beautiful—but would not describe it, for 
the reasons I have already several times mentioned. - 

I now requested Dr. Capron to take her from me, and re- 
sume his sway over her for the purpose of the suggested 
cross-examination through him as to what she had seen. 
He took her by the hand, and the following scene ensued :— 

“ Ah, Loraina, are you here?” 

“Why, Doctor, how do you do? When did you come © 

“T am glad to see you.” 

“ And I am very glad to see you. When did you come to — 
New-York?” 

I forget the reply to this question. ‘The conversation, 
however, was upon the common’ topics which would be nat- 
urally suggested by an actual meeting of friends, under the 
circumstances imagined. The Doctor continued: 

“ How have you been engaged since you came to New- | 
York? Have you seen any thing?” a 

“Oh yes. Mr. Stone has been taking a walk with me, 
and shown me a great many things.” She then informed 
him, in answer to questions, of her walk through Broadway © 
—mentioned the lions—the Astor House—and other mat- 
ters, not necessary to be repeated for the purpose of this nar- - a 
rative. Doctor Capron continued: 

“Well, Loraina, when Mr. Stone was in Providence, a 
few days since, he spoke to me of some pictures which he 
prizes highly. Did you see any of them?” 

“Oh yes. I went to his house and saw a great many. 
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I took down one, and handed it to him; and, what do you 
think ?—he wanted me to tell him what it was, when he had 
it in his own hands!—but I wouldn’t,—he pestered me with 
sO many questions! ” 

I here suggested to the Doctor, that he should ask her 
whether she saw a fruit piece. He did so. “Oh yes,” was 
the reply. “ That was the very picture I took down and 
wouldn’t tell him what it was.” 

This was correct. From what I could gather, when she 
began examining the paintings, I supposed she referred toa 
beautiful fruit piece by Ward, of London. 

The Doctor continued—*“ Mr. Stone told me there was a 
painting over the side-board—what kind of a picture was 
that?” 

“Tt was a lake, with mountains around it. I thought it 
very beautiful.” 

Such is the fact. The picture is a charming mountain 
landscape, the scene being a beautiful lake among the Catskill 
mountains, by Hoxie. 

“Well, what other pictures did you see? What is that 
picture which Mr. Stone told me was hanging over the set- 
tee?” 

“Oh, it was a curious picture. It represents three In- 
dians sitting in a hollow three, which looks as though it had 
been dug out on purpose. And the tree is filled with marks.” 
[ Hieroglyphics. ] 

This was the most wonderful reply we had had yet. The 
picture is a composition landscape, by Hoxie, containing the 
portrait of the decaying trunk of an enormous sycamore tree, 
standing in the neighborhood of Montezuma, N. Y. The 
artist has introduced a group of three Indians, and has like- 
wise traced a number of hieroglyphics within the open trunk. 
These hieroglyphics are seldom noticed by visitors, unless 
specially pointed out. And yet this blind lady, with ban- 
daged eyes, who had never been in New-York, nor heard a 
whisper of the existence of the picture, had discovered them! 
The fact seems not only incredible, but absolutely impossible. 
But, as I believe, it is nevertheless true. 

“Did you notice particularly any other pictures? Mr. 
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Stone told me he had several in his library, upon which he 
setahigh value. Did youseethem?” = 
“Bes.” 
“ What were they?” 
Here she again became affected, as she replied—‘* One of 
them was Christ in his agony, with a Crown of Thorns!” 
This reply was astounding. The picture is an admirable 
copy of the Ecce Homo by Guido. It had only been sent home 
a week before, and I had cautiously avoided mentioning it to 


my most intimate friends present at this extraordinary inter- 


view, until she thus proclaimed it. 
“ What other picture did you see in the library?” 2 

There was a portrait of an Indian Chief.” 


This was another wonderful reply. The picture is an 


admirable copy, by Catlin, of a capital portrait of Brant, the iat i 
Great Mohawk Warrior, which has recently been procured, ae 3 


to be engraved for the forthcoming life of that celebrated 
chieftain. 

“ How was he dressed?” 

“Why, I can hardly describe it. His head was shaved, 
and I don’t know exactly whether there was any hair left on 
or not. There was something on the top, but I could 
scarcely tell whether it was hair.” 

This description was very accurate. The knot on the _ 
crown is the scalp-lock; and the war-paint around it, and | 
something like a ribbon tying it, would render it doubtful to _ oe. 
a superficial observer, unacquainted with Indian customs = 
and costumes, whether there was any hair there or not. iy : 
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“Was there no other picture in the library?” 
“Oh yes: he took out of a drawer, a miniature.” a P 
“ Did it resemble the large picture?” qa 
“T thought it did, somewhat.” ait 
[I believe I had put this question to her when she was 6 
under my control. ] 


“ How was it dressed?” 
“Tt was a very handsome picture, and had a cap and 


plumes.” 


This was another wonderful reply. The picture in ques- — ds 

tion is a very beautiful | miniature likeness of Brant, com- a 
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_ posed by N. Rogers, from two pictures of the chief, tak 
when he was a young man, and first in London—in his court 
dress. The picture is designed to embellish the forthcoming 
work referred to, and lies yet in the drawer, where it was 
‘seen and described by Miss Brackett—blind—previously um 
conscious of its existence—and two hundred miles off when 
she saw it. 

The Doctor now transferred the somnoloquist back t9 
Taking her hand again, quick as a flash we were re 
stored to the place and position occupied at the moment of 


the Doctor’s intervention. I resumed the conversation, 


asking her if she had ever heard of Wall-street? 


“You have heard of the great fire in New-York?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Would you like to take a walk down there, and see how 

it has been rebuilt, and where they are building the new 
Exchange?” 

“ T should like to go there very much.” 

The imaginary walk was immediately commenced 

“Here,” said I, “is Trinity Church—the oldest in the city. 
_ Perhaps you would like to take a look into it?” 
She replied that it would afford her pleasure to do so— 
adding, “ but I guess you will be obliged to get the doors 
open before we get in.” I told her the sexton would open 
them at once. “Come,” I added, “I will open the gate,— 
and there,—you see the doors are opened.” 

The moment she had crossed the threshold, and arrived 
at the inner door, she paused, and looking half round, smiled, 
and, as it were, bit her lip. 

“What attracts your particular attention now, Miss 
Brackett?” 

“T was looking at these awkward pews. I never saw 
such inconvenient pews.” 

“ What is the difficulty with them?” 

“Why, how they look!” 

“But the richest people in New-York attend Church 
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Animal Magnetism, 


“Then I should advise them to tear away these old pews, 
and build new and better ones.” 

Now, it happens to be a fact, that the pews in this church 
are just the worst looking, and most inconvenient, in the 
city. 

“ How do you like the pulpit?” 

“| think it wants new drapery; only see how old it looks. 
The cushion where they lay the Bible is quite threadbare.” 

I have examined these draperies since my return, and 
should advise the vestry of that church to take the hint of the 
somnoloquist. The cushion is not exactly “ threadbare,” but 
the drapery of both the pulpit and the desk needs renewal. 

I asked her to look beyond the pulpit, and examine the 
sculpture. She did so, and was deeply interested. But she 
did not describe it. I asked her which figure she liked best? 
She answered the standing figure. I inquired whether she 
understood the design of the figure? She said she did. I 
am not certain whether I told her that it was a monumental 
structure, but I think I did say that the standing figure was 
a personification of Religion. However, she gave no evi- 
dence that she fully comprehended the work. I asked her 
how she liked the lights behind? She replied very well, and 
added that she had never seen the light let in in that way 
before. 

On leaving the church, I suddenly remarked—* why, 
Miss Brackett, after all, 1 omitted one thing at my house, 
which I very much desire you should see. In our little base- 
ment room—the little snuggery where we breakfast—I have 
two pictures—one very curious, which you must see. Will 
you walk back with me, and look at it? She replied in the 
affirmative, and I immediately added—“ well, here we are.” 
“That’s likely,” said she, playfully—‘ you have got there 
before I have started!” “ Very true,” said I, “but I will 
come back and walk with you.” “ Now, 
Miss Brackett, we are here at all events.” i 
“ And is this your family breakfast-room?” 
ts.” 
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“ Now, Miss Brackett, look at that picture, and tell me 
what you think of it?”’ 

She looked and began to smile, and was evidently much 
amused. But, as before, she would give me no description 
of either. Doctor Capron here observed to me, that if I 
charged her particularly to remember what she saw, she 
would do so, and tell me about it when awake. I then re- 
marked—“ If you will not tell me now, will you be careful to 
remember what you see—what pleases you so—and tell me 
afterward?” She promised faithfully that she would. 

We had now been occupied nearly four hours, and my en- 
gagements were such as to render it necessary to bring my 
travels with this most interesting companion to a close. | 
therefore proposed returning to Providence, to which she 
assented. 

“How will you go?” Iasked. 

“ We will fly.” 
“Very well—I am used to that mode of travelling.” 
Clasping both my hands in hers, she went through the same 
process of ascending into the air by my assistance, as before. 
“ Oh, how beautiful it is,” she exclaimed, “ to look down 
upon the city. How vast—how grand!” Lingering a mo- 
ment, as if hovering over the town, I directed her attention 
to several objects—the land and the water. “That dark 


column is the Shot-Tower—it is the highest structure on the 
island.” 
. _ “ And we are so much above that!” she interrupted. 
“Ah, here we have New-Haven.” 
_ “ How beautiful!” she exclaimed. “ Stop, I must look at 
that, It is very beautiful.” 
“And this is New London—How are you pleased with 
“T don’t like its appearance very well.” 
“ Nor does any body else,” I replied. 42a 
“And here we are in Providence,” I continued. I then as- 
sisted her in descending, as from the first flight, and asked 
her how she had been pleased with her visit to New York? 
She replied that she had been exceedingly gratified—that she 


mass of buildings is the Bellevue Alms House. That high 
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liked the’ route home very much, as it was one she had never 
travelled before. 

Dr. Capron now again willed her away from me, resumed 
his control, and by the peculiar mental process of Animal 
Magnetism, together with a few brushes of his hand over her 
forehead, awoke her. She at first complained of being 
somewhat confused; but in the course of one or two minutes 
resumed her self-possession, and was as cheerful, and intel- 
ligent and diffident, withal, as before she had been magnet- 
ised. The Doctor had charged her to remember the cir- 
cumstances of her visit, and he now questioned her respect- 
ing several incidents heretofore detailed at large. Among 
others, he inquired again what was the particular object that 
had attracted her attention, and seemed to annoy het, at the 
Bowling Green opposite the lions? She blushed to the eyes 
and said she must be excused from answering. 

He then asked her what was the picture in the basement 
room of my house, which seemed to please her so much? 

She laughed outright, as she replied—“It was a funny 
looking fellow pulling a cat’s ear.” 

This was another remarkable answer, affording a still far- 
ther and most striking illustration of the mysterious power 
of this potent though unknown principle. The picture in 
question is an old and admirable painting, recently purchased 
by my friend, the Rev. J. C. Brigham, and loaned to me. It 
had but just been returned from the hands of the picture- 
framer, and had not yet been hung in the drawing-room. Its 
existence, I am perfectly confident, was unknown to any of 
the party present except myself; and the subject, that of a sly, 
mischievous fellow, full of wicked laughter, as he is teazing 
some antiquated lady by pulling or pinching the ears of her 
favorite tabby! 

Such were the results of this extraordinary interview, and 
such the actual phenomena attending a single nap of mag- 
netic slumber, under circumstances where everything like 
estentation, or a desire of display, or even of a private exhi- 
bition, was avoided; and where, I repeat without hesitation, 
deception, fraud, collusion, misunderstanding, and mistake, 
were alike utterly impossible. I have written fully and 
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faithfully, omitting, as I believe, nothing essential to a full 
illustration of the interview—preserving so much of the very 
language used, as a practised and pretty retentive memory 
has enabled me to recall—giving the substance, where the 
identical language is lost—and presenting a simple and un- 
adorned narrative of the truth throughout. 

In the early part of this communication I have adverted 
to the extraordinary power of this young lady—blind though 
she be—of reading, while in the magnetic slumber, letters 
within several envelopes, without breaking the seals. This 
was a point to which I likewise directed my attention, and 
circumstances occurred most opportunely to favor my de- 
sign. On Sunday, Aug. 27th, while I was in Providence, and 
the day before my interview with Miss Brackett, a small 
package was received by Mr. Isaac Thurber from Mr. 
Stephen Covell, of Troy, containing, as he wrote to his friend, 
a note, which he wished Miss B. to read while under the 
magnetic influence, without breaking the seal, if she could. 
Mr. Covell had been induced to try this experiment, in con- 
sequence of having heard of extraordinary performances of 
the kind, which, of course, he doubted. The package, or 
letter, was evidently composed of several envelopes. The 
outer one consisted of thick blue paper. On Sunday evening 
Miss B. was put into a magnetic slumber, and the letter given 
her with instructions to read it. She said she would take it 
to bed with her and read it before morning.* On Monday 
morning, she gave the reading as follows :— 

“No other than the eye of omnipotence can read this in 
this envelopement, 1837.” 

I made a memorandum of this reading, and examined the 
package containing, as she said, the sentence. She said 
then, viz. on Monday morning, that there were one or two 
words between the word “ envelopement ” and the date, as I 
understood her, which she could not make out. I examined 
the seal with the closest scrutiny. It was unbroken, and to 


* So I understood the matter at the time of the interview. By a statement 
of Mr. Thurber himself, however, contained in the publication of Mr. Harts- 
horne, it appears that the clairvoyante did not take ‘it to bed with her, but 
retired into a dark room to make it out, from choice, and read it to Mr. Hop- 
kins and a number of others, on her return. a i tis 
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eyes, was impossible. After my return to the city, viz. on 
Wednesday, Aug. 30th, I addressed a letter to Mr. Covell, to 
ascertain whether the reading of the blind somnambulist was © 
correct. The following is his reply: 


“TROY, September 1, 1837, 
“ Dear Sir, 
“Your’s of yesterday I received by this morning’s mail, 
and as to your inquiry relative to the package submitted - a. 
Miss B. while under the magnetic influence. I have to say ee ~ i 
the package came to hand yesterday. The sentence had been 
written by a friend, and sealed by him at my request, and in 
such a manner as was supposed could not have been read by a . 
any human device without breaking the seal. Wethink the _ 
seals have not been broken until returned. The sentence as 
read by Miss B. is:—“No other than the eye of Omnipotence can By 
read this in this envelopement—1837.” And as written in the ek 
original, on a card, and another card placed on the face of the > 
writing, and enclosed in a thick blue paper, was:—“No other _ "4 
than the eye of Omnipotence can read this sentence in this envelope. - 
—Troy, New-York, Aug. 1837.” ay, 
“ Respectfully yours, &c. 
“STEPHEN COVELL.” 
“William L. Stone, Esq.” ily 


I also left a note, hastily prepared, for the blind lady to ss 
read, the contents of which were known only to myself. It ae 
was carefully folded, so as to preclude the possibility of read- ee 
ing it, by the natural sight, without opening, and sealed with a — 
seven wafers and two seals of wax, with my own private sig- 
net. By the mail of the following Saturday I received the 
letter ; the seals were unbroken, and exactly in the condition I 
had left them, with the answer written on the outside, in the 
hand-writing of the friend who had assisted me in obtaining - 
the interview, which answer is correct, as far as it goes. I | 
have already remarked, that I was in great haste at the time __ 
of preparing the note, yet I was determined to leave some- 
thing so much out of the ordinary track as to puzzle the lady 
if possible. Accordingly, having the odd title of a queer old 
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book in my pocket, printed in a small Italic letter, I wrote a 
part of the note with a pencil, and stuck on two and a half 
lines of the small Italic printing, with a wafer. The note, 
written and printed, as I left it, was in these words :-— 

“The following is the title, equally quaint and amusing, 
“of a book which was published in England in the time of 
“ Oliver Cromwell :—‘Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of 
“ the Covenant, and boiled by the waters of Divine love. Take ye 
“and eat.’” 

I subjoin the answer sent by Miss B. through an intimate 
friend :-— 

“The following is a title, equally amazing (or amusing) 
“and quaint, of a book published in England in the time of 
“ Oliver Cromwell :— 

“Eggs of Charity "— 

“Miss B. does not know whether the word is amazing or 
“amusing. Something is written after the ‘eggs of charity,’ 
“which she cannot make out.” 

Why the clairvoyante did not read the whole note as read- 
ily as she did the part which she did read, I am a loss to give 
an opinion. On a minute examination of the paper, I find 
that, accidentally, in folding it, there was one thickness of 
paper over the lines which she did not read, more than over 
a portion of what she did read. But the same additional 
thickness of paper was over the first line which she did read, 
and the two thick wax seals, and a number of wafer seals 
also, intervened over nearly the whole. Those seals were 
strong and deep impressions of my family crest, with the 
motto distinctly shown; and the whole returned to me so 
perfect, and in every respect entire, as at once to put at rest 
every suspicion of foul play, had such suspicion been enter- 
tained. 

I am perfectly aware, my dear Sir, that in allowing the 
preceding statement, which is no more than a simple and 
unadorned narrative of facts, to go forth to the world, I am 
setting myself up as a target at which scores of witlings and 
brisk fools will be sure to let fly successive showers of ar- 
rows. Indeed, I have already been assailed, from various 
quarters, through the public journals, and in the conversa- 
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> 4 BF tions of individuals, in consequence of a recent and very 
alf partial and imperfect publication, announcing my visit to 
te, # Providence and the experiments of the sealed letters. The 

“Chronicle of the Church,” published at New-Haven, has 
8» # arraigned nie with grave severity as a convert to “ humbug- 
of gery and mystification,”’ and as an easy dupe in respect to ‘ . 
of & transactions “ bearing upon their face the impress of gross _ ~- 
y€ @ imposition.” Other journalists have freely applied the 

phrase, more expressive by far than elegant, that I have been 
te § “outrageously humbugged.” Others, again, have plied me 

alternately with raillery and grave rebuke. Well—be it so. 
: However well stored may be their quivers, and however thick 
of # and fast their missiles may hurtle through the air, I should 

feel myself but a sorry knight of the quill, to complain at re- 

ceiving back a small portion of the change of which I have 
>t § dispensed so much, though I should be pierced like another 
; St. Sebastian. If I am correctly informed, the editor of the 

Church Chronicle will soon find a far abler exponent of the 
d- § mysterious principle the existence of which he decries, than I 
‘€ @ can ever hope to be, in the Bishop of his own diocese. Still, | e. 
id whether that distinguished prelate should take the field or 
Dt not, the facts recorded in this communication remain the 
-— # same. Meantime your own reading must have taught you, 
al & that neither theories nor principles are the less philosophical 
1, or the less true, because of unbelief or ridicule. The original 
Is ff projector of the employment of steam for the movement of 
| machinery, was denounced as a lunatic for the suggestion, 
€ § and confined as a madman for persistence in his folly. Galli- 
0 § leo was twice imprisoned in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
it & by the learned doctors of Rome, for opposing the astronom- 
>. ical theories of Aristotle, and asserting, with Copernicus, that 

the sun remains stationary in the centre of the universe, while 


e the earth revolves around it in annual and diurnal motions. 

d And in your own profession, you cannot be ignorant of the - = 
n § persecution of Harvey, the great medical revolutionist, who a 
d discovered the circulation of the blood; or of the fact that ia 
+ Jenner was at first denounced as a quack, for a discovery a 


S which has constituted him one of the greatest benefactors of 
2 modern times. 
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Mistake me not as citing these illustrious names with a 
view of inscribing my own in the same category. My object 
is merely to show, that scepticism, in regard even to the most 
valuable discoveries, is no new thing under the sun; and that 
satire, however biting, and ridicule, however pungent, al- 
though they may deter the timid from the avowal of an hon- 
est opinion until the world shall have decided for them, or 
raise a laugh at the expense of those who march in advance 
of the public voice, are nevertheless no test of the soundness 
of a theory, the value of a discovery, or the correctness of a 
principle. “ What I know to be true, that will I declare; 
and what I feel it to be my duty to represent, that will I 
have the boldness to publish;”» was a memorable manifesto 
of the late Timothy Pickering when about to make certain 
political revelations; and I know nothing to deter the exer- 
cise of a like degree of moral courage, in giving utterance to 
facts connected with the philosophy of the human mind, in- 
volving the phenomena of ordinary sleep, dreaming, and 
somnambulism,—the independence of our spiritual nature of 
the bodily organs which subserve the purposes of the present 
life,—and, in one word, eliciting new and enlarged views of 
the perceptive faculties of the mind and the nature of the soul. 

Were it my desire to enlarge upon this subject, or rather, 
were it not my design to confine the present communication 
strictly to a narrative of facts transpiring under my own eyes, 
I might easily fill a hundred pages more with incidents and 
illustrations of the most surprising character, which have 
occurred at Providence and in its vicinity within the last few 
months, in the course of the experiments that have been 
made—as well attested, too, as the battle of Bunker Hill or 
the Declaration of Independence. These facts might be 
gathered by hundreds, from the most authentic sources— 
arising, not from two or three cases of nervous, debilitated, 
and practised females, nor under the auspices of one, or even 
two, magnetisers,—but in the course of hundreds of experi- 
ments, upon as many subjects, of different ages and sexes, 
under the care of gentlemen of the first character—lay and 
professional. One example only, of the many to which I 
refer, will be added at the close of this communication. The 
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case was very remarkable, and the circumstances created a 
deep sensation when they transpired in Providence—sup- 
ported, as they were, by the testimony of so able and exem- 
plary a physician as Dr. Brownell. 

In regard to the imputation, that a gross imposture has 
been played off upon me, I will not detain you by its refuta- 
tion. I have already said, repeatedly, that the character of 
all the parties to the interview forbids the idea of fraud, col- 
lusion, or imposture. It surely will not be contended that I 
shall prove what I saw and assisted in performing. The 
strongest evidence possible, and the most convincing to an 
individual, is that of his own senses. “‘ When awake, and in 
our perfect mind,” says Dr. Beattie, “ we never mistake a 
reality foradream. Realities are perceived intuitively. We 
cannot prove by argument, that we are now awake, for we 
know of nothing more evident to prove it by; and it is essen- 
tial to every proof to be clearer than that which is to be 
proved.” * I will not, therefore, distrust the evidence of my 
own senses, where all the circumstances were such as to 
render deception impossible. The weight of other testimony 
depends upon the character of the witnesses for truth and 
veracity, and their means of knowledge of the facts related, 
and their exemption from such interests and motives as might 
sway them from the truth. These are the important attri- 
butes of evidence; and witnesses sustaining such a character, 
are entitled to full credit. Such was the character of the 
parties with whom I was in communication during my visit 
to Miss Brackett. What I saw, I know to be true; and what 
was told to me as truth by Dr. Capron, Miss Brackett, and 
those of her friends with whom I conversed, I as fully believe. 

There are those who disbelieve in the principle of Animal 
Magnetism altogether, and who would not believe though 
one rose from the dead. They contend that the whole thing 
is morally and physically impossible. There are others who 
are incredulous because the experiments are not attended by 
uniform success. Such is, doubtless, the fact, as the mag- 
netisers admit, for causes assigned which are abundantly suf- 
ficient. There is yet another class, who are not only disbe- 


* Elements of Moral Science, Sec. viii, p. 156. 
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lievers themselves, but are determined that the science shall 
not prevail. These, instead of acting like ingenuous search- 
ers after truth, attend the exhibitions for the express purpose 
of defeating the operations, by interposing obstacles, em- 
barrassing alike to the magnetiser and the subject. In order 
to a successful experiment, perfect composure and tranquility 
of mind, in both magnetiser and subject, are understood to be 
necessary, if not absolutely indispensable. If, then, objectors 
and sceptics visit an exhibition for the express purpose of 
passing off deceptions upon the illustrators of the principle, 
—intentionally distracting their attention and interrupting 
their mental operations—the want of success under such cir- 
cumstances is no argument against the science; and only 
proves that the objectors are no gentlemen. Again, there 
are those who fear to believe, lest an argument shall be de- 
rived from the admitted existence of the magnetic influence, 
against the miracles sustaining the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion; whereas, in my apprehension, the very reverse 
is the fact; since, if testimony like that to which I have re- 
ferred, is to be rejected, where are we to look for the proof 
of those very miracles? Would not the sceptic, by the adop- 
tion of such a rule, bring himself upon the identical ground 
assumed by Hume, who disbelieves all the evidence of mir- 
acles, upon the principle that we cannot believe any thing 
contrary to our own experience? Iam aware, however, that 
others think differently. Indeed, an intimate friend of my 
own, on reading the preceding narrative, observed to me, 
“ Were I to believe in the reality of what you have written, 
I should become an infidel.” Now, the scruples of such are 
doubtless to be respected. But I must repeat, I can perceive 
no good foundation for them. “How common,” says 
Knight, in his Wayward Criticisms, “when we have just 
spoken and thought of a person, to see him immediately af- 
terward. If it be even more than casualty, is it unphilosoph- 
ical to suppose that there may be a certain attractive, al 
though invisible emanation, not unlike that of the magnetic, 
electric, gravid, or cohesive influence; each emanation being 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, each individual, coming 
from the body into the air, which prompts the forethought?” 
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of the human soul during the suspension of the external 
senses by that species of slumber, equally peculiar and pro- 
found, produced by the magnetical influence, the existence of 
which, to a greater or less degree, I take it for granted can _ 
no longer be denied by any one? We know that somnam- 
bulism, or the faculty of locomotion, of speaking, of holding oe rh 
conversations with others, and even of sustaining an argu- 2 
ment, does exist. Of this fact, the Rev. Mr. Finney, whom 
you probably know, affords a striking example. Why, then, 
should we deny the possibility of the unusual physiological 
phenomena attributed to the influences of Animal Magnet- 
ism, acting upon persons of peculiar nervous susceptibilities a 
Why deny to the soul the faculty of recognizing = 
objects through unusual ways, without the help of the senses, _ 
and of annihilating time and space in its movements? Or 4S 
why deny to the etherial spirit, when in such a state, the __ 
power of visiting, in its imagination, other climes and other Ss 
spheres, for its amusement, its wonder, or its instruction? Is 
it more wonderful than the trance of Tennant, whose spirit, ot 
without controversy, did thus leave its tenement of clay, and wig 
behold things more glorious than that holy man dared to de- oo 
scribe? But I am transcending the purpose of this com- Bs 
munication, and will forbear. aa 

After all, my dear Sir, I am not without apprehension _ 
that you may yet inquire of me, what is my own belief upon ae: 
the subject? The question would be a poser. I cannot a 
deny the evidence of my own senses, and therefore I must = 
believe in something. But how much to believe, or what, ee 
am puzzled to tell. Fraud, deception, imposture, I once oa 
more repeat, in the matters I have related, were entirely out then ; 
of the question. On the whole, therefore, must end as I 
began, by quoting the sage conclusion of Hamlet, albeit his 
brains were zig-zag, that there are more things in heaven and © 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. 

I am, with respect, &c. &c. 

WILLI AM L. STONE. 
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oat POSTSCRIPT. ©. - 

It was the purpose of the author, in presenting a second 
edition of the preceding letter to the public, to record a few ad- 
ditional facts, connected with this interesting subject, equally 
wonderful, and in some respects even more so, than those already 
detailed. A brief reply to some of the criticisms that have been 
made upon this pamphlet by a portion of the daily press, had 
also been meditated. But the first edition, of two thousand, has 
gone off so rapidly, and the demand for the second is so pressing, 
that the design has in both respects been relinquished. One 
only of the criticisms referred to will the author stop to correct. 
The editor of the American, in his liberal notice of the first 
edition, seems to suppose that the only subjects of the magnetic 
influence are females. This, in the full extent of the position, is 
anerror. It is doubtless true, that, as a general rule, the female 
system is more susceptible of this mysterious influence than the 
male. But such is not uniformly the case. Several instances 
have occurred in Rhode Island, particularly in Pawtucket, in 
which robust men have been effectually magnetized. The 
operator at Pawtucket is Mr. Daniel Green, a man of respectabil- 
ity, who, from what I can learn, is capable of exercising a greater 
magnetic power than any other gentleman who has yet at- 
tempted an experiment. I can also state, that, on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 3d day of October instant, Mr. Grant, of Provi- 
dence, then and now giving experiments in the city of Albany, 
put a healthy young man into a profound slumber, in the midst 
of a crowded auditory, and contrary to his own counteracting 
efforts. I was in Albany at the time. The Governor, and sev- 
eral Senators and other distinguished gentlemen, were present. 
The young man was a sceptic upon the subject, and challenged 
the operator to a trial of his power, which, in ten minutes, was 
not only irresistible, but so powerful, that the subject was, in the 
end, thrown into convulsions. The experiment was not only 
convincing to himself, but, as I happen to know, to several gen- 
tlemen of education and character, who were unbelievers when 
they went to the exhibition. 

Several very striking illustrations of somnambulism and 
clairvoyance, or clear-sightedness, when in a state of magnetic 
slumber, were also given at Albany on the same, and also the 
preceding evening. Among them was an imaginary journey, 
performed by the niece of Mr. Grant, in company with one of the 
Senators, to visit his own family at the place of their temporary 
residence, (Norwich, Conn.). The house in which his family 
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were lodged is very peculiar in its construction, having, among 
other eccentricities of architecture, three front doors, all of which 
were exactly described, with various other features and circum- 
stances, and in the absence of leading questions.- 

Another very striking case occurred at Saratoga Springs, at 
which place Messrs. Grant and Potter were experimenting last 
week. A gentleman, an entire stranger, came into the room, and 
asked the magnetized lady to visit his house in Plattsburgh. She — 
did so—described the place—the house—its apartments and 
furniture, not only with general, but very minute accuracy. 
Among other inmates of the family, she astounded the gentleman 


by describing his aged father-in-law, who has but one arm! ars " 

Collusion or imposture, in this case, was entirely out of the 

question, and the fact cannot be contradicted. iy alee 
I am in possession of a variety of other surprising facts, but 5 aay 


B 


have not yet permission to publish them with that particularity 
which I could desire. Meantime I beg leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Morning Herald, of September 
2th ; premising that I was in Providence at the time of the visit 
of the two medical gentlemen referred to from Boston, and have 
no doubt, from what I learned on the spot, of the essential accu- 
racy of the statement here given. The statement of Miss Brack- 
ett’s ideal visit to the hall of the Franklin Society was also re- 
lated to me in Providence, in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
of its substantial truth :— 


“ANIMAL MaGNEtTISM.—Strong and Incontrovertible Testimony!—Many 
may think that enough has been said upon this disputed subject, and turn away 
in disgust from any further discussion; especially will those be apt so to think, 
who, on account of the apparent absurdity of the matter, pronounce it to be a 
complete humbug, and consider themselves insulted, to have conversation or 
written argument upon it thrust into their faces. So was our decision once— 
but while we cannot believe so strange a theory until we have had the demon- 
stration of our own senses to its truth, we are forced, by the weight of incon- 
trovertible testimony, to be silent and refrain from scoffing, until the ‘ perfect 
day’ of the revelation of its existence or falsehood shall dawn upon us. 

We present the following new facts to the public, and our readers may 
believe or not. We will only say, that when it comes to bold denial of a sup- 
posed honest man’s assertion, argument is useless—but to those who are not 
willing to think that a man who has ever proved himself true, will at once 


falsify, the following relation will at least surprise, for what we have to say is c 4 
reduced to this—Will you believe our witness or not? . 

We hope we are not taking an unwarrantable liberty in mentioning the z 
name of the individual, from whom the particulars below given are derived. ; a: 
Since the subject is an all-important one, a solemn one if it be true, an exciting i ae ea 


one at any rate, we feel confident that he will be willing to have his testimony “ 
held up, a light set on a hill, as a guide to the searchers of the truth, We 
tefer to Rev. Mr. Hall, of Providence. 

A short time since, two physicians of this city, Drs. J. & W., went to 
Providence, in order, by their own senses, to be convinced. They have re- 
turned, not fully satisfied. They are confident of some strange effect produced 
—of the existence of the magnetic sleep—but were not able to content them- 
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b selves in respect to the wonderful magnetic vision of distant or concealed 
_ @bjects. We will state the assigned cause. 

oe The patient is Miss Brackett, of Providence, who is, and has been long 
re totally blind—of course, unless there is actual communication with her, t 
“Ad inform her of the existence or position of the objects or places she describes 

her testimony is of the very strongest nature—it is adamant proof. The ex 

amination took place in the house of Rev. Mr. Hall. 

Previous to questioning the patient, Mr. Hall took the physicians intoa 
back parlor, in which were no chairs, and disarranged some articles, one of 
which was, to take a picture down from the wall, and lay it with its face on 
the table. The three gentlemen then returned to the room in which Mig 
Brackett, who had been magnetised, was sleeping. One of the physicians firg 
questioned her, but almost at the outset, he said, after going with her in spirt 
into the room.—* Take care, or you will stumble over the chairs and beds’ 
The other physician then went with her to some house or other in a distant 
town, and said—* Be careful, or you will hit your head inst the gate ;’ and 
he could not make her speak after. Now the case is, taking the premises for 
granted that ‘such things are,’ those who are sleeping are, in their perceptions, 
in reality standing with you beside an object which you wish them to descrikk 
—and it is often an answer to inquiries, ‘ What do you ask for—you can se 
as well as I can.’ It is evident, then, that much caution and tact must kh 
exercised to procure the necessary information. No trifling will be submitted 
- to—and therefore it was, when the physicians referred to articles which they 
i. ot knew were not there, that the patient became offended. 

uh The physicians having retired, Mr. Hall, Miss B. being still in her sleep, 

led her in spirit, into the back room again, and after asking her what she saw, 
_ she mentioned, among the first things, ‘a picture lying on the table on its face’ 
_ —and added, ‘I will speak with you, Mr. Hall, for you treat me properly, but 
I would not have any thing to say to that other gentleman, for he laughed a 

me. He knew as well as I, that there were no chairs or beds in the room?’ 

From another occasion, Mr. Hall furnishes still stronger testimony. There 
is, in Providence, a room, occupied by the Franklin Society. This Society i 
a private one, with few members, and but few know of the occupancy of the 
room. In it are sundry matters, such as a case of stuffed birds, a stuffed cat 

- gray squirrel, &c., a preserved turtle, and other curiosities of the like kind 
Mr. Hall went to the room, unlocked it, took some lamps from the stove, which 
was in the centre of the room, and placed on it: the turtle—and then returned 
locking the door, and putting the key in his pocket. He then, without com 
munication with mortal being, went directly to Miss Brackett, whom he had 
requested previously to have magnetised, turned the magnetiser from the room, 
and went with the patient, of course in spirit, to the room of the Society. As 
soon as they were in the room, the patient started. ‘Why do you start?’ asked 
Mr. Hall. ‘ Why, don’t you see, look on the stove there in the centre of the 
room. It will bite me!’ ‘ Bite?—go closer—it won't bite.’ She then seemed 
to smile at discovering the foolishness of her fears. ‘ What is it?’ asked Mr. 
Hall. ‘ You can see as well as I,’ was her answer. ‘ Yes—but I wish to know 
_ what you call it? Is it ever eaten? ‘Is it ever eaten?’ ‘ Yes—a part of it— 
in soup? ‘Well, what do you call it?’ ‘A turtle, to be sure!’ 

Mr. Hall then led her to the bird case, and asked her what she saw. She 
_ returned much the same answer as before—but said, evidently taking down the 
birds and looking at them—‘ How pretty this is. What a bright ring round its 
neck! Oh, here is 2 dear little bird!’ 

She soon started again. ‘What is the matter now” asked Mr. Hall 
_ *Why,’ said she, ‘ only see that cat—that’s a pretty place to put a cat, in the 
“iv ‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ here is something in the corner like a rabbit. What is it! 
by ard Mr. Hall had not observed it when in the room, and could not answef, 
“4 He left her convinced that if there was any thing there, he should feel satisfied 
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—if not, all was uncertainty again. He hurried to the room, unlocked it, and 
went in, and found in one corner, a stuffed grey squirrel. 

We present the above to the consideration of the public. Of. Mr. Hall’s 
veracity there can be no doubt. What disposal then is to be made of it? 
Time alone can reveal the end.” 


The following statement, also related to me as a fact in Provi- 
dence, has since been published by Dr. Hartshorn, of that city, on 
the authority of Mr. Benjamin Cozzens and Mr. Joseph Balch, 
Jun. :— 

“A child, about nine years of age, attending the school of Miss S***, in 
this city, was, about a month ago, during an intermission, found to be alseep 
in the school-room. One of the young scholars came and gave information. 
Miss S*** and others tried to rouse her, but not succeeding, they became 
alarmed. A young medical student, a son of Commodore John Orde Creigh- 
ton, being called in, soon perceived that she was in a magnetic sleep, A little 
girl about ten years old immediately burst into tears. It was evident that she 
had done it; but she was so much terrified at the result of the mischief, that 
Miss S*** called her into another room, soothed her distress, and told her she 
need not be frightened; she had only to go to Anne, and ask her to wake up. 
This was done. She merely spoke to her, and she came out of her magnetic 
state, with that smile upon her visage which is peculiar to those who are — 
roused from it. 

The child had been, once before, and only once, put into the somnambulic _ 
state. It was effected in about five minutes, by a lady who had never nbulie 
tried her hand at this business.” 


In a preceding page of this Postscript, I have referred tosome | 
still more recent illustrations of these phenomena, the particulars 
of which I am not at liberty to record, although of a very “— 
character. The truth is, there is a lamentable want of moral 
courage in the community, which prevents gentlemen from ad- 
mitting facts, which from their own positive knowledge they 
know to be such, lest they should encounter the ridicule, and the 
small wit of the little minds which control but too large a portion ° 
of the public press. I am not to be thus deterred, however, from 
speaking out upon this, or any other subject, by the taunts, or the 
sneers, of any one. All I ask is fair play—and this I expect = 
receive from all controvelsialists who are gentlemen. When 
editors and critics are so stupid as to misunderstand what is said, = 
or so malicious and unprincipled as to misquote and misrepresent 
an antagonist, there is no dealing with such. Nothing is easier 
than to assume a position for an author whom it is wished to 
assail, which he has never assumed, and then to overthrow it. 
Nothing is easier than to assert for an antagonist what he has 
never asserted, and then refute the assertion. And of course it is ae ce 
equally easy to hold a man up to ridicule, for language or opin- “4 
ions he has never uttered. All this treatment I have received Be a 
from the stupid malice of the Journal of Commerce, the vapid " 
loquacity of the Express, and the ill-natured perversions of a 
writer in the Courier and Enquirer. While these sheets are 
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passing through the press, however, a more sensible and respect- 
_ ful writer has appeared in the Journal of Commerce, whom it 
may be well to set right upon his main objection to my original 
narrative. He says:— 


“The cat’s ears and other things which after a great deal of 
effort Miss B. was induced to mention in Col. Stone’s picture, 
were probably only the reflection of the description he had given 
of them in her presence; but in the full conviction that she could 
hear no conversation except that addressed to herself, and that so 
the circumstance was of no consequence in the story.” 


A Some other critics have assumed the same position—which 
shows either that they have not read my letter with attention, or 
that they purposely misrepresent me. I have said, expressly, 
that in regard to the examination of three of those pictures, 
which I had reserved as the principal tests, I had held no.conver- 
sation with either or any of the party present at the examination. 
In regard to the Ecce Homo of Guido, and the portrait of Brant, 
and also of the cat, I was particularly careful that not a soul 
- should know of their existence, but myself, until the somnam- 
 bulist described them. 

A few words more: Since this second edition was put to press, 
_ I have been present at two private exhibitions of somnambulism 
by Mrs. Andros, from Providence. One of them was on Friday 
Pu as night last. It was at about nine o'clock in the evening, that a 
__ ¢lerical friend called at my residence, in behalf of another friend, 
_ who is a physician, and who has been in great distress for many 
“months past, by a grievous nervous affection. His object was, 
to ascertain whether there be any virtue in animal magnetism, 

7 7 as asserted by its professors, for a disease like his. I called im- 
_ mediately with the gentleman who came with the message, upon 
ae Mr. and Mrs. Andros. The latter was thrown into apparent 
: sleep, whereupon I requested her to visit my sick friend, and 
describe his case—telling her that neither of us knew the number 
of the house. Mr. Andros here remarked that that would make 
no difference. And it was even so. She went in imagination to 
the house—described its exterior correctly—but did not describe 
correctly the next house adjoining. I asked her to enter. She 
did so, and described the stair-way exactly, although I attempted 

- to mislead her upon that subject. I then asked her to walk into 
the drawing-room. This I supposed to be entirely unfurnished, 
as it was naked when I had last seen it. I asked her to say what 
inthe room. She replied—a pier-table, centre-table, chairs, 
I then told Mr. Andros 
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Andros was positive, particularly in regard to the carpet. She 
was right as to that article, and wrong as to the others. She then 
ascended the stairs, entered the sick room, and described the 
situation, the peculiar disease, and the extraordinary sufferings 
of my sick friend with great minuteness, much emotion, and sur- 
prising accuracy. She was wrong, however, in saying that he — 
was sitting up in a cushioned chair, he being at the time on the ees 
bed, as I have since ascertained. ae 

One case more: On Monday morning, the 9th of October in- ae AY pa 
stant, Mr. Andros called, and requested me to meet my friend Dr. 
C***** at his rooms, at 12 o’clock. A few minutes after he had 
gone, Dr. C***** himself called, and renewed the request. He 
told me, with great emphasis, that I was the victim of imposition 
—that it was all nonsense—that there was no reality in this new 
system of Animal Magnetism—and assured me, that if I would 
go with him, in ten minutes he would prove to me that it was 
quackery and moonshine. His object, he said, was to take her 
upon an ideal visit to a patient of his, a few miles in the country. 
The case, he added, was so marked and extraordinary, that there 
could be no mistake upon the subject. Under these circum- 
stances I made the visit. The Doctor was particularly careful | 
not to indicate to any one the nature of the case or the location. FS Sa 
There were present at the trial, four gentlemen besides the Doc- 
tor, Mrs. Andros, and myself. Mrs. A. having been magnetised, 
Dr. C. took her hand, and for the first time mentioned the village __ 
in which the patient resided whom he wished to visit. But he 


gave no intimation as to the location of the house, the sex of the 
patient, or the character of the disease. Inlessthan five minutes = ~ 
the somnambulist said she was there. Her description of the al we 
exterior of the house, however, was at first incorrect; but sub- _ oy 
stantially correct as to the interior; and afterward, on a re- ¥ yaar ‘a 
examination of the premises, she described the house with gen- LT Be ve 


eral accuracy. But this was not the main feature of the experi- 
ment, which was the description of the case itself. And in this, 
which involved a complication of the disease of scrofula, embracing a — 
large tumor upon one side, severe lameness, the contraction of a limb, 
&c., &c., the Doctor frankly declared that she astounded him by — 


= 


describing it as well as he could have done it himself. In the after- ee 
noon I visited the patient with Dr. C*****, and had ocular dem- __ e¢ . 
onstration of the truth of the description of Mrs. Andros. Here, 
again, was a case where collusion, fraud, and imposition were out me. 
of the question. And here, too, it is to be particularly noted, ae 
that there was an entire absence of leading questions. Onthe | 
contrary, in order to avoid the possibility of collusion, Dr. C*#**** a 


had given Mr. Andros in the morning to understand that his >= 
patient was in a different village, lying in a different direction; aa a 
and while Mrs. Andros was describing the case, he endeavored to | 
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mislead her as to the seats of the several strong and unequivocal 
developments of the disease. I leave it with the public. 
WILLIAM L. STONE. 


New York, Oct. 10, 1837. 
APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


The following statements are copied from the Appendix to Hartshorne’s re- 
cent edition of Deleuze. The extraordinary medical case occurred under 
the eye and care of Dr. Brownell of Providence, the Somnambulist being 
another lady—not Miss Brackett. Its strict truth cannot be questioned :— 
In order to prove whether a somnambulist can really visit a place where 

he has never before been, and describe the present appearance of things there, 
the Rev. E. B. Hall went, without the knowledge of any one, into the room in 
which the Franklin Society deposit their curious collection, and disarranged 
several conspicuous articles. He then went to confer with a young woman 
who resides at the distance of half a mile from the house occupied by the 
Franklin Society, and she being in the magnetic state, he sent her into it in 
spirit without informing her of the disarrangement he had made. She had 
previously been sent there in the same state, so that she knew immediately 
what alterations had been made, and stated them so satisfactorily as to estab- 
lish the fact investigated. This is only one out of many proofs which might 
be adduced to the same effect. 

Still the suspicion very naturally remained, that the somnambulist derives 
all his notions from the mind of the person in communication, which, though 
it be an astounding circumstance, would induce us to view the subject in an 
entirely different light. To try this, I one day put an old spike into a gun- 
barrel, and placed it about four or five feet from my writing desk against the 
wall. I then sent a note to Dr. Brownell, who was then with one of his pa- 
tients in the somnambulic state, requesting him to ask her what was in a gun- 
barrel lying on my desk. The lad who carried the note did not know its con- 
tents, and did not go into the house, but came back immediately: in about 
thirty minutes, a line came from Dr. Brownell, stating that there was no gun- 
barrel on my ‘desk ; but that there was one leaning against the wall a short 
distance from it. Other facts affording similar proofs are abundant. It is 
proper to state that the gun-barrel had probably never been in the room before. 

A still more interesting proof is exhibited in the following relation; 
which, J am authorized to say, is true in all its important facts, and is known 
to have created a great sensation at the time. Fortunately the witnesses are 
gentlemen of high standing and of scientific attainments, whose words are the 
currency of truth. The relation is extracted from a long and interesting 
article in the Salem Gazette. 

“Dr. Brownell, of Providence, operated upon a young lady, who, during 
the period of magnetic sleep, frequently left the body, and could see and hear 
without the aid of eyes or ears. She could tell correctly the time by a watch, 
though enveloped in a cloth, and at the same time having a bandage over her 
eyes. The doctor had a patient, sick, as was believed, of the liver complaint, 
and bade the girl, who was sitting near him, go (in spirit) to the man’s house. 
Arrived, she, at the doctor’s request, described the house that there might be 
no mistake and then entered. What do you see? asked Dr. B. ‘A man 
sick. Now I want you to tell me what ails him. First look at his head: is 
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Animal Magnetism. 


that well? ‘Yes.’ How do you know? Do you mean to say that you see the 


internal organization? ‘Yes.’ Is the liver, heart, &c. well. ‘Yes; it looks 

just the same as yours, or anybody’s else. Well, do you see any thing wrong? Be : m 

‘Yes, there is an enlargement of the spleen.’ Several questions were then put str. 

to confuse her, and also to ascertain if she knew what the spleen was, and | _ 

where situated; to all which she gave satisfactory replies. Still the doctor = ae 


was incredulous. But now comes the proof. In four days the man died, and 

Dr. B. having obtained permission to institute a post-mortem examination, x 

called on every physician in the city, and narrated the story of the girl. In 

presence of several of them the body was subsequently opened, when, to their 

—" the girl was right—all that ailed the man was an enlargement of the 
een 

What shall we say to this fact? It is substantiated beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, as may be learned by any one passing through Providence. Shall 
we set it down among the list of curious coincidences, or admit that the girl 
actually possessed a supernatural sense of vision, and that for the time being, 
her immortal spirit, released from the body, roved freely and at the will of the Ae 
operator 

As in the state of vision, the fact is no more strange, than in the well- 
attested case of the famed Springfield somnambulist. Now, if we admit that 
the soul in this case saw without the aid of eyes, why not admit that, in certain 
states of the nervous system, other senses or faculties of the mind may also act 
independently of their material organs? We know the soul thus exists after 
death, and why not in the state of temporary death caused by animal mag- 
netism? What know we of the nature of that deathless spark within us? 
And if we allow that it may, without the body, enter the next room, we can- 
not deny the possibility that it may in the same manner annihilate time and 
space, and travel hundreds of miles as easily and as quickly as it can so many 
feet. 

But some say, we cannot believe that God has given such a dangerous 
power to the human will. It is out of the common order of nature; it is a 
miracle ; we cannot believe it. But who can set bounds to the dominion of the 
human will. Man—before the steady gaze of whose eye the forest king 
trembles and flees; whose power extends to the huge dwellers in ocean’s un- 
fathomed infinite; man—at whose nod the giant oak, which for centuries has 
braved heaven’s thunderbolts, falls prostrate, and rises again in beauty to 
adorn his mansion; who lays his will upon the everlasting rock and it be- 
comes as wax; whose highway is earth, and air, and ocean; whose servant is 
the lightning; whose intellect spans earth and encircles heaven—thinking, 
reasoning, godlike man—who can set bounds to the untried power of his 
mysterious will? Who say to it, ‘thus far shalt thou come and no farther?’ 

Now, though in the above-mentioned cases, our will operates through 
more tangible means, the facts, were they not so common, are as wonderful as 
the alleged fact that this same mighty agent operating through the nervous 
system, produces all the wonders of animal magnetism. If actual experiment 
demonstrates the fact, fools may laugh but wise men believe; and believing, 
bow down and adore with deeper reverence that Great Being ‘from whose al- 
mighty will these millions of human wills emanated.” 

“On reading this communication,” says Mr. Hartshorne, “ which nearly 
accorded with what I had heard stated, I conversed with Dr. B., who is one of ‘ 
our oldest physicians, and asked him whether the statement there made was oa 
correct. He replied that it was, in substance; but some of the particulars a 
were imperfectly stated. He gave me the following account. ~ 

The patient lived more than a quarter of a mile from my house. I re- 
quested a somnambulist, then at my house, to see if she could find such a man, 
at the same time pointing out to her the situation of the house, which was not 
in sight from the room where we continued all the time. She saw him. On 
being asked in what room, she replied, in the third room back from the street. 
he was then requested to describe the situation of the furniture in it, in order 
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“Tt is a great deal larger than yours.” 
Do you see mine? “ Yes.” 
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to discover whether she had got into the right place, and whether her clair. 
voyance might be trusted to at that time; she described it very exactly. 

I then told her my patient had been sick a long time, and desired her 
examine him, and tell what the disease was. 

She said, “ He looks so bad, I do not like to do it.” I replied, “ Neve 
mind that; it looks bad to you, because you have not been accustomed f 
looking at the interior of a body.” 

As I supposed him to be affected with a diseased liver, and with indige. 
tion arising from a diseased state of the stomach, I asked her to look at th 
stomach to see if that was diseased; she answered, “ No.” 

Is the liver diseased? “No.” 

Well, examine the whole intestinal canal, and see if there is any disease 
there. “I do not see any,” said she. 

Examine the kidneys. “ Nothing is the matter with them.” 

Not knowing what other part to call her attention to, I requested her t 
look at every part of him. 

After some little time, she says, “ His spleen is swelled; it is enlarged.” 

His spleen! said I; when we speak of a person who is spleeny, we sup 
pose he has an imaginary complaint. What do you mean? 

She said, “The part called the spleen, is enlarged.” 

How do you know it is enlarged? 


How large is his spleen? 

“Tt is a great deal longer and thicker than your hand.” 

I then asked her to put her hand where the spleen is situated. She im 
mediately placed her hand over the region of the spleen. 

I then asked her what shape the stomach was: she replied that it was like 
a flower in the garden. I was not acquainted with that flower, and do no 
recollect the name she gave to it. 

I then requested her to recollect all about this, saying I wished to talk 
with her about it when she awoke. 

After she came out of the somnambulic state, she was asked whether sh 
remembered having examined the sick person. She remembered it. 

What part did you tell me was diseased? After a little consideration, 
she replied, “I believe I told you the spleen is enlarged.” 

How came you to call it the spleen? 

“T do not know.” 

Did you ever hear any description of the internal organs, or see amy 
plates of them? “No.” 

Should you know the plate representing the stomach, if you were to see itil 

“TI think I should if it looked like it.” 

I will go into the library and bring out some plates, to see whether yot 
know the internal organs. : 

While I was gone into the library, she said to a lady present, “ Every oneg , 
in a while I saw fluids pass from his stomach into his bowels.” ( 

On returning with the volume of plates, in order to ascertain whether she§ , 


really distinguished the different organs, I showed her a plate somewhat fe 
sembling the stomach and asked her if that was what she saw for the stom 
ach? She said, “No.” Turning to several plates in succession, she declared 
that neither of them resembled the stomach. ‘ 

Then turning to the true plate, as if accidentally, while throwing open the® , 
leaves, intending to pass it by unless she noticed it, she immediately cried outg ; 
“That’s it; that’s what I saw for the stomach.” , 

I then conversed with her in relation to the other viscera; and she gag , 
a very correct description of them, as she had done in her sleep. I asked her 
if she had conversed upon the subject, or seen any plates of the internal orgams 
She declared she never had. 
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Seven days after this, the patient was taken more seriously ill, and died on 
Saturday, the third day following. 

On Monday, a post-mortem examination took place; previous to which I 
invited all the physicians whom I could find in the city. 

Eighteen persons were present, of whom sixteen were physicians. 

I then stated all the particulars of the examination by the somnambulic 
patient; and requested the physicians to examine the body to see if they could 
discover the diseased spleen from external examination. They, with one 
voice, declared they could not. 

I then opened the body, and, to the utter astonishment of the physicians 
present, found the spleen so enlarged as to weigh fifty-seven ounces. Its usual 
weight is from four to six ounces. 

No other disease was perceptible except a general inflammation, which, 
no doubt, came on about three days before his death. 


In regard to the power of Mr. Green, of Pawtucket, mentioned 
in the Postscript a few pages back, the following correspondence 
between Doctors Hartshorn and Webb, of Providence, is taken 
from the Appendix of Hartshorn’s edition of Deleuze :— 


“ Providence, August 25th, 1837. 

Sir,—In the Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, which I am now 
publishing in English, the author mentions the power that some magnetizers 
have of paralyzing the limbs of a patient in the magnetic state. But the in- 
stance which you recently related to me is so much more extraordinary, that I 
wish to obtain from you in writing, a statement of the facts in relation to it, 
with permission to make use of it in a note. I shall esteem it a valuable addi- 
tion to the authentic matter to be embraced in the Appendix of each number 


of that work. Yours, respectfully, wala 
T. C. HARTSHORN. 
Dr. THomas H. Wess.” 


“ Providence, September 1, 1837. 
Dear Sir,—My time has been so much occupied of late, as to have ren- _ te 7 
dered it impossible for me, until the present moment, to reply to your note of 4 m 
the 25th ult., and even now I am so circumstanced as to be unable to do more 
than write a very brief reply. 

In conversation with Mr. Daniel Greene, of Pawtucket, who, as you prob- 
ably well know, is the most powerful, as he has been the most extensive, mag- ie 
netizer in this country, I inquired if he were able to magnetize and thereby bes 


obtain control over a single limb, whilst the rest of the body remained in a 
naiural state. He said that he had done it, in the case of Miss J., with whom 
you are acquainted, and would attempt it on another patient that we were 
going to see that afternoon, if reminded of it. te 
he individual alluded to had never been magnetized but three times, and 
did not present a very striking exemplification of the usual magnetic phenom- 
ena. After trying various experiments that consumed several hours, we left 
the house, having forgotten the subject matter of my interrogatory. But upon pats 
recollecting it, we returned, and the patient reseated herself upon being re- a r, 
quested so to do, without any reason being given her for making the request. 2 
Mr. Greene then went through the usual manipulations some dozen or 
twenty times, confining them to the space reaching from the top of the left 
shoulder, to the extremities of the fingers on the same side. He afterwards 
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requested her to raise the left hand to the head. She said she could not. 
There was evidently a powerful effort made to do this, as was shown by the 
working of the muscles inserted into the upper portion of the shoulder; but 
the limb remained powerless and motionless, not obeying the dictates of the 
owner’s will. She was asked to raise her right arm to the head, which was 
done promptly, and with perfect ease and freedom. Again she was directed 
to stretch out the left hand, but unavailingly. It was completely paralyzed; 
devoid of motion and of sensation. I gave it a severe pinch, nipping with the 
thumb and finger, as hard as I deemed it prudent to, leaving deep impressions 
with my nails. Upon inquiring if it did not hurt her, she, with an incredulous 
smile, observed, that I had not done any thing to her. I then, without saying 
any thing, pinched, in the same manner, though iess severely, the other hand, 
when she drew back from me with a sudden start, and complained that I hurt 
her. The arm, to one lifting it, was a perfect dead weight. I poised it on 
my fingers, and Mr. G. restored it; and there was a very marked difference in 
it and about it, as it passed from the magnetic to the natural state. 

To a person not acquainted with the magnetizer, magnetizee, and the gen- 
tlemen present, there will of course appear nothing conclusive upon the subject 
of magnetism in what is here detailed; but to those of us who had previously 
examined other patients, and satisfied ourselves of the existence of a power 
by means of which, to a certain extent, one individual may obtain mental 
mastery over another, the experiment was satisfactory. 

Should a suitable opportunity hereafter present, I may furnish you with a 
statement of some singular cases which I have witnessed. In the meantime I 


remain, Yours, &c., 
THOMAS H. WEBB. 
Mr. THomas C. HartsHornN.” 


Erratum.—First line, page 29, dele the words—“they are like figures.” 
My impression is strong that Miss B. said something equivalent, if not those 
words; but on reflection I cannot recall the exact phrase she used. 
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Dematerialization.” 


AN EXAMINATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE EVI- 
DENCE FOR “ DEMATERIALIZATION ” AS DEM- 
ONSTRATED IN MONS. AKSAKOF’S BOOK: | 


“A Case of Partial Dematerialization of the ate: 
of a Medium.” 


% Spicieustiom has always recognized the fact that the 
phenomena of materialization are produced at the expense of 
the medium’s body, from which the required materials are 
taken; that is to say, a certain degree of dematerialization of 
the body of the medium inevitably attends this phenomenon. 
But this hypothesis had never been followed to its farthest 
limit ; the final conclusion which would absolutely and logic- 
ally result from it, if true, had never yet been drawn. On 
the one hand, the rarity of materializations and the lack of 


direct observation sufficient to support the conclusion; on 


the other hand, the extraordinary admission of fact which it 
compelled (though that fact itself is no more wonderful than 
materialization, which is now becoming so familiar) explains 
why it has not yet been generally and expressly admitted. 
But now we have one case which gives us a right to speak out 
boldly and positively. It is this case of which I am about to 
treat.” * 


It is to this one case, therefore, that we must confine our- | 


selves—this single instance, among so many exposés of fraud 
and trickery, that seems to stand out conspicuously, and to 
cry to the sceptical world that here is at least one instance 
that cannot be so explained; “a manifestation,” as M. Aksa- 
kof himself says, “ which casts a bright light upon the mys- 
terious phenomena of materialization, and confirms by the 
evidence of both sight and touch what had hitherto been but 
a theoretical postulate, though a logically necessary one.” 
Now, in examining this case, it will be necessary first of all 


Mons. Aksakof’s book: pp. 7-8. 
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to consider materialization in general,and the results obtained 
when strictly scientific evidence was demanded by the S. P. R. 
or other investigators. If we glance over the records of 
the principal materializing mediums that have flourished dur- 
ing the past twenty years, we find—what? A long series of 
impudent impostures which have almost invariably resulted 
in detection at one time or another; the medium being either 
caught in the very act of impersonating the ‘ spirit,’ or the 
materials for the ‘ spook’s’ make-up have been found either 
upon the person of the medium, or stowed away in some 
piece of apparatus; a musical instrument, a dummy watch, 
etc. In some few cases, no actual exposure has been made, 
it is true, but there seems almost invariably to have been a 
relaxation of the precautions, whenever a successful séance 
has been held under these apparently ‘test’ conditions, and 
I think we shall find that in the case of every professional 
materializing medium that has come before the public, within 
the last twenty years, either they have been exposed at some 
time or another, or else that suspicious circumstances have 
been noticed which leave one under the impression that fraud 
might have been employed; and so long as this possibility is 
open, so long as there remains the slightest possible chance 
of the phenomenon being accounted for by natural means, it 
is surely our duty to adopt this explanation, rather than to 
accept the vague, dreamy, metaphysical one offered us by the 
spiritualists. To any one acquainted with the possibilities of 
trickery and the fraudulent methods pursued by mediums; to 
anyone who has followed the damning evidence that has been 
brought forward, as exposé followed exposé, and one after 
another presumably honest mediums have dropped out of 
existence, detected in barefaced fraud of the most impudent 
and childish character, there is always sufficient justification 
in our minds to doubt the reality of evidence brought forward 
for this phenomenon, off hand; and if any suspicious circum- 
stances or negative evidence be forthcoming, there is, I ven- 
ture to think, reason for our refusing to accept such evidence 
as sufficiently circumstantial to admit of its being undoubt- 
edly true. We must, at least, deduct the more marvelous 
details of our manifestation, and this leaves us the bare 
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ery or other well- known means, leaves us under the impres- 
sion that this particular manifestation may also be explained 
by the same process that has been successfully applied in un- _ :. 
masking the others. ree 4 

The statement that no professional materializing medium 
who has figured before the public but has been detected at = ‘ 
some time or another in deliberate fraud, may seem tooem- 
phatic for some of my readers to accept, but if we examine a 4 iz 
the records of the various mediums who have devoted them- i. 7 
selves to this branch of Spiritualism, I think that we shall be © 
justified in taking this stand. Here, for imstance, is a = 
spiritualist’s testimony: Mr. W. T. Stead in his chapter on ae is 
“Spiritualism and Spiritualists’ (in “ More Ghost Stories’’) a 
writing as follows: 

“ During these investigations, I have made great efforts _ a a 
to obtain the services of a trustworthy materializing medium, oe aa 
who had not at any time been detected in fraud. * * * a ae 
The net result of my inquiries came to this, that in the whole 
of the United Kingdom, so far as was known to the spirit- 
ualist community, there was only one person of undoubted > 
character, who could almost always secure the presence of — 
phenomena, and who had never been detected in a trick of anit 
any kind. * * * TI refer to Mrs. Mellon, late of New- - a 
castle-on-Lyne.’ 

Now Mrs. Mellon, as we know, was afterward caught red-  __ 4 
handed in deliberate imposture, by Mr. T. S. Henry, on the | ae 2 
12th of October, 1894, in Sydney, Australia;—so that her — te ate 
claim to consideration vanishes, and the last thread of evi- 
dence for genuine materialization seems to vanish; as no sa ‘ 
medium of note has arisen since then that has attempted 
séances under anything like “ test ” conditions. 

It is, then, at this critical period that M. Aksakof brings 
forward his testimony which seems to prove that not only is 
materialization an actual and demonstrable fact, but that the 
medium is at last really caught “half way,” as it were, and 
that w hile one-half of her body is in the 
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necessary material for the spirit form (has dematerialized) 
the other half is actually seen and felt in her chair, talks, 
drinks water, etc..—but yet only a portion of her body is 
visible and tangible, her legs having entirely disappeared, and 
her body apparently ending at the waist, or a little below. 
Before attempting anything like a criticism of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, we must first describe in outline 
the séance as it occurred, and as it is described by the various 
witnesses of the manifestation. The séance here described 
took place on Dec. 11th, 1893, at Helsingfors, Finland; Ma- 
dam d’Esperance being medium. There were fifteen mem- 
bers of the circle, the medium making sixteen. Of these, the 
personal testimony of the medium may be put aside as of no 
value from a critical point of view. No doubt this testimony 
is of very great importance to the spiritualist, and it is cer- 
tainly very interesting reading—showing a great ingenuity 
and vivid imagination on the part of Madam d’Esperance, but 
we must bear in mind that we are dealing with a professional 
medium, whose duty it is to produce phenomena (in some 
way), and however guileless and charming this medium may 
be socially, we must always treat her more or less as a legiti- 
mate subject of sceptical investigation during the seance, as we 
should all professional mediums. Moreover, the fact that 
Madam d’Esperance commenced her mediumship under the 
direct supervision of Mrs. Mellon, since then detected in fraud 
herself, should be a very good justification for our doubting 
the veracity of this medium on all occasions. It may be ob- 
jected that the medium was in a trance during her manifes- 
tations (the same old story) and did not knowingly produce 
the phenomena fraudulently—if fraud there was. On this 
point, however, Mons. Aksakof is very explicit. He says:— 
“Madam d’Esperance is, as far as I know, the only me- 
dium who is not entranced during materialization séances. 
This is in accordance with an agreement made with the in- 
visible powers, when her mediumistic gifts for materialization 
were first discovered; which discovery happened, according 
to Madam d’Esperance’s own account, entirely by chance.” 
The testimony of the medium is, therefore, valid as far as 
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it goes, but surely it is not sufficient proof of the genuineness 
of the phenomena, without objective criticism; and it is to 
this criticism that we must therefore turn, in the hope of en- 
lightenment, in one way or another. Of the fifteen remain- 
ing witnesses, five (Mr. Lénnbom, General Galindo, Madam 
Toppelius, Miss Toppelius, and Miss C. Toppelius) did not 
testify at all.* 

Mr. Boldt holds strictly aloof, merely stating that he had 
“nothing particular to communicate in regard to the so- 
called phenomenon of dematerialization. He says“ * * * 
I was not permitted to examine the entire seat of the chair, 
on that occasion, so that my observations are of no real value. 
All that I can say is that the upper part of the medium’s body 
was in its natural place.” 

This leaves nine persons who did testify with regard to the 
manifestation. Two of these- (Mr. Schoultz and General 
Sederholm) bring forward decidedly negative testimony: 


Four others (Capt. Toppelius, Madam Seiling, Dr. Hertz-— 
berg and Genl. Toppelius) are very undecided; while the re- — 
maining three (Miss Hjelt, Miss Tavaststjerna, and Prof. — 
Seiling) are evidently entirely satisfied with the genuineness © 
of the phenomenon, all declaring that they had the exceptional — 


position and opportunity for watching the manifestation! + 
In looking over the various accounts given by the differ- 


* Mons. Aksakof adds, in a note: “Genl. Galindo afterwards tried to 
explain the whole as done with dolls and gutta-percha hands, adroitly handled 
by the medium; but at the same time he was unable to see how she did it;” 
and later adds “as for General Galindo, whom I have known for many years, 
I saw him at Helsingfors. He is very sceptical, as well as very desirous to 
see and be convinced. I questioned him about the séance, but, to my great 
astonishment, he declared that he had seen nothing whatever of all that Miss 
Hjelt relates, because of the darkness of the room. As it seemed to me, also, 
that he cherished some doubts and suspicions, I asked him to communicate 
them to me, in writing, and without reserve,—as I had invited all the others to 
do; but up to the present time I have received nothing from him, either.” 
The above clearly shows, however, that Genl. Galindo was decidedly suspicious 
about the phenomenon, but was unwilling to commit himself in writing, until 
he could expose the actual modus operandi—which, apparently, he was unable 
to do. 

tIt is interesting to note in this connection that of these three witnesses, 
Prof. Seiling (the only man who brings forward emphatic positive testimony) 
was the owner of the establishment in which the séance took place; while the 
other two witnesses were both young women, unaccustomed to exact observa- 
tion, and evidently the youngest persons there; except, perhaps, the Misses 
Toppelius, neither of whose testimony appears.—H. C. 
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ent witnesses, who support the genuineness of the phenomena, that 
of Miss Hjelt seems to me by far the best. It is longer, 
clearer, and more explicit than any of the others, and gives 
the reader a very fair general idea of the séance as it appeared. 
I therefore reprint here the account of the séance exactly as 
described by Miss Hjelt :— 


Letter From Miss Hjelt to Mons. Aksakof. 


Sir:—In compliance with the request of Madam d’Esper- 
ance, I send you the particulars of the last séance she held 
here, Dec. 11th, 1893. The séance took place at the house of 
Mr. Seiling, an engineer. ‘The arrangements were almost 
the same as those at preceding séances, with the sole differ- 
ence that there was more light on this occasion. My obser- 
vati-ns were as tollows :— 

Before the Séance—The medium entered the room in full 
light and took her seat in a large upholstered chair, with a 
stuffed back. The medium laid aside the little shawl which 
she generally wore about her shoulders at the previous sit- 
ting because the room that we then occupied was larger and 
colder. She afterward offered it for our use in reducing the 
amount of light, and it was accepted for that purpose. She 
took off her gloves and put them in her pocket. Before the 
séance began, she put nothing else in her pocket, not even 
her handkerchief. I took particular notice of these things 
because I had heard it suggested, after other séances, that 
this shaw! might be used in the manifestations, just as the 
gloves might pass for hands, if displayed against a white 
back-ground, while the medium was walking about the room, 
in the character of a spirit. When the medium made the 
slightest motion, in conveying the gloves to her pocket, I 
heard a sound as of keys or money shaken in the pocket. I 
resolved to keep my senses on the alert to observe if, during 
the séance, this noise was repeated, some one in the circle 
having insinuated that the medium might easily have im- 
posed upon us. It seemed impossible for her to move with- 
out making the same noise again; and, for myself, I then and 
there concluded that nothing could be more rash than for 
anyone meditating an imposition of the kind to carry such 
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noisy articles in her pocket. In the entire course of the en- 
suing séance, however, I detected no repetition of the sounds. 
Before the séance opened, I noticed that the mdium crossed __ 
her hands behind her head and, with a movement of extreme | 
weariness, stretched herself and leaned her neck against her 
hands. This gesture, made when the room was still quite 
well lighted, was perfectly natural and made me think that _ 
she had slept ill in the cars when returning from St. Peters- — 
burg. 

During the Séance—The sitting commenced. Ina circle 
composed of fifteen persons, I was the third at the right of _ 
the medium. This position was very advantageous; I had = 
the medium in front of me, at an angle of forty-five degrees, => 
and the whole upper part of her body was distinctly defined ae 
in demi-profile against a white window-shutter, lowered over ey 
one of the windows. I was so close to the medium that I~ 
could see her form, clothed in a light dress, her hands and her Ag 
feet—the latter thrust a little to the front and crossed. I 
could, therefore, by bending slightly forward, both see and 
hear her slightest movement. 

We had not long to wait. A hand and a fore-arm reached 
out of the cabinet, on the side opposite that on which I was 
sitting. On the white back-ground of the window-shutter I 
could distinctly follow its movements and even those of the 
fingers. The wrist was slender and the hand appeared to be 
awoman’s. From the fore-arm hung a rather wide sleeve of 
transparent, gauze-like tissue; through which, though imper- 
fectly, I could discern the window-shutter. The material 
was somewhat darker than the shutter. The hand was re- 
peatedly offered to those who sat nearest, and pressed their — 
hands; then it withdrew. A little later, a luminous form ap- 
peared at the same side of the cabinet and extended its hand 
to those within reach. One member of the circle, Mr. Seil- 
ing, handed a scissors to the spirit and asked it if it would 
kindly cut off a piece of its veil for him. The spirit took 
them into the cabinet, but a few minutes later it returned and 
handed the scissors back to Mr. Seiling. He expressed his 
astonishment at not receiving a portion of the material, and 
asked permission to cut off a small piece, himself. This was 
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granted and I distinctly heard the noise of the scissors as he 
cut it, and a moment after he remarked, “I have got a piece 
of the veil.” While these things were happening, I distinctly 
saw the medium and her hands. Once, she ieaned forward 
and turned her face to the spirit, as if she, too, wished to 
see it. 

A luminous form now appeared between the folds of the 
curtain at the centre of the cabinet; I might say that an up- 
right figure stood behind the medium’s chair. The medium 
sighed heavily, as she often does at these séances. The sigh 
seemed to indicate suffering. She then spoke these words: 

“ Someone in the cabinet touched me from behind; I felt 
it very plainly.” The figure thereupon disappeared. 

One of the gentlemen suggested that the medium should 
hold a pencil and paper, to see if the spirits would dictate any 
arrangements, or anything else of the kind. The medium 
hardly seemed disposed to comply. “ Perhaps it is not worth 
while to trouble them to write,” said she; “ wait a while.” 
But the request was repeated and someone handed her pencil 
and paper. She took them with the remark, “O, well! I 
will hold them and we will see if it does any good.” 

At this time I plainly saw the medium holding the paper 
in one hand, with the other hand crossed over it. By my side, 
at the lateral opening of the cabinet, a hand, a fore-arm, and 
part of an arm, were repeatedly shown, and those who were 
near by shook the hand. For myself, I only cared to catch a 
fold of the drapery as it hung down, and to feel it carefully. 
It felt somewhat moist and was of very fine texture. The 
hand seemed much larger than those I had seen before. 

Suddenly, there appeared in the same opening, on our 
side of the cabinet, a tall, luminous figure. It apparently 
started to leave the cabinet, took a step forward and then 
drew back. Aimost immediately afterwards, we saw an arm 
thrust out of the cabinet ; from very far up in the same lateral 
opening, it descended softly toward the medium, shining 
brightly the while. The instant it reached the medium, it 
snatched the paper and pencil from her hands, with a move- 
ment as quick as lightning, and bore them into the cabinet. 
I distinctly heard the noise of rumpling paper, and tearing it 
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** Dematerialization.” 


in two, after which the hand reached forth and gave the two 
rumpled pieces to Capt. Toppelius, who handed them to the 
medium. The medium held the paper between her hands— 
the pencil had not been returned—when the same luminous 
arm was again lowered, with the same extreme deliberation, 
and again snatched the paper and bore it into the cabinet. 
We at once heard the noise of a pencil writing rapidly and in 
another moment the hand brought back the paper. The 
nearest person, Mr. Toppelius, took it and started ‘again to 
hand it to the medium, when the hand, (the arm as well and 
part of a body becoming visible,) forbade him to do so by a 
gesture of command, seized the paper and returned it to Mr. 
Toppelius, placing it against his chest. We then compre- 
hended that the words written thereon were addressed to 
Capt. Toppelius. [After the séance, we were allowed to 
read them; they were as follows :—“ Jag skal hjalpa dig !”— 
“T will aid thee.” They were written in Swedish, in a very 
clear hand.] There was neither chair nor table in the cabinet, 
on which to write. All this occurred very quickly, but so 
openly that every detail could be seen by all. During all the 
time it was taking place, I saw the medium very plainly. She 
spoke at times. She told Mr. Toppelius to put the paper in 
his pocket and read it later, while the spirit was still visible. 

From all this, I was forced to draw the conclusion that, in 
the cabinet, two hands at least were at work with psychic 
force and with definite purpose. The hands could not belong 
to the medium. They must belong to a figure which stood 
beside and behind the medium, who was seated, whose hands 
and body I saw all the time, and whom I heard utter an ex- 
clamation of surprise—an “Oh !”—when the paper was 
snatched. 

I afterward made sure, by comparing notes with others, 
that, while waiting for fresh manifestations, which dragged a 
little, the medium joined both her hands behind her head, as 
she had done before the séance. While she was in this posi- 
tion, it struck me as unfortunate that she was overtired to 
such an extent from her journey and I ardently hoped that 
persons sitting further from her than I was would not misin- 
terpret this putting of her hands behind her neck, and her 
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movements in stretching her limbs. Looking from a dis- 
tance, these movements might be misconstrued; but near at 
hand, they could never be! 

After a little, she let her hands fall upon her knees. I 
then saw her pat her skirt, here and there, with her hand and 
observed that she became more and more agitated as she did 
so. This struck me as singular. I bent forward and tried 
my best to see what had happened. The medium again 
sighed heavily, and this made me think it was something un- 
pleasant. In a few moments she said to her nearest neigh- 
bor at the left, Mr. Seiling, “ Give me your hand.” Mr. Seil- 
ing rose and offered his hand to her. She then said, “ Feel 
here.” Mr. Seiling replied, “ This is very strange. I see 
Mme. d’Esperance and hear her speak; but on touching her 
chair, I find itempty. She is not there; there is nothing but 
her dress.” The touch seemed to give the medium acute 
pain, yet she asked several persons to come and feel of the 
chair. She took Capt. Toppelius’ hands in her own and 
passed them along the upper part of her body until he sud- 
denly touched the seat of the chair; he showed his conster- 
nation and astonishment by several expressive exclamations. 

The medium permitted five persons to test the verity of 
the phenomenon, and each time it seemed to cause her great 
distress. She asked for water twice, at least, and drank with 
feverish avidity both times; she was visibly alarmed and was 
nervously impatient while waiting for the water. 

Against the white back-ground of the window-curtain, I clearly 
and distinctly saw the upper part of the medium’s body, each 
time that she leaned forward. Several times she had occa- 
sion to reach out to take one of the hands, to guide it in feel- 
ing of the chair and of the body. At such times, I not only 
saw the front of her waist, but also her back, which was de- 
fined against the white curtain. The outline of her head was 
thus so clearly shown that I could tell the style in which her 
hair was dressed. I cannot remember how much of her body 
remained, below the waist, but of one thing I am certain; 
namely, that it did extend below the waist; and it impressed 
me as important that I saw the medium, all the time, ona 
level 
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“ Dematerialization” = 

Once she bent forward as one does when suffering sharp 
pain. Her body was then in the position of one who, while 
seated, crosses her hands upon her lap and leans far forward. 
At that time she was im front of the back of the chair. She 
could not have been behind it; the back of the chair would 
have made it impossible for her to occupy the position I have 
described. The medium’s skirts remained extended, as they 
had been during the entire séance, and sloped toward her 
feet. They seemed to lie more flat after they had been 
pressed down by the spectators. 

Someone in the circle proposed that we should close the 
séance the moment that it proved trying to the strength of 
the medium, but she opposed this proposition and requested 
that the sitting should be continued until her limbs were re- 
stored. We therefore went on with the séance and I kept 
my eyes intently fixed upon the lower part of the medium's 
body, in order to observe the restoration of her members. 
Without my having seen the least movements of her skirts, 
I heard the medium say: “I am better, already,” and a few 
moments later, she cried brightly, “ Here they are!” As 
for the folds of her skirt, I saw them, so to speak, fill out; and, 
without my knowing how, the tips of her feet re-appeared. 
crossed, as they had been before the manifestation. 

While the manifestation lasted, the attention of all was 
attracted to the medium. Conversation was interrupted, as 
well with Madam d’Esperance as between the members of 
the circle. We moved about, changed places, and even 
walked around the room, etc. 

After the end of the phenomenon, the cabinet was moved 
from its place. The medium pushed her chair forward, fear- 
ing that the cabinet would fall upon her. While the medium 
was thus seated at a distance from it, and while I distinctly 
saw both her hands and her feet, the cabinet moved from its 
place several times. 

At one particular time, in order to assure myself that I 
was in my right senses while making the observations I have 
just given, I tried to withdraw my thoughts from what was 
taking place around me, and to fix them upon something in- 
different, and disconnected with the séance. I wished to see 
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if my thoughts would obey my will. In this I succeeded per. 
fectly. Accordingly, I can confidently affirm that the mani 
festations—incredible as they appeared to my reason—actw 
ally took place, and that the medium did not make one motion 
to assist in the appearance or disappearance of the same. 

After the Séance—I had an opportunity to examine the 
piece of material which was cut from the veil. It was texture 
as fine as gauze, and put me in mind of a spider’s web, but 
was more closely woven and stronger. Tt did not appear 
luminous in the dark. 

I conversed with the medium, who told me that what had 
occurred was an entirely new experience for her. It appears, 
that, hitherto, she has hardly herself been able to observe or 
measure her dematerializations. She had therefore been 
very much astonished when, in the attempt to rest her hands 
upon her lap, she had found the chair empty under her. She 
told me she had all the time felt as if her limbs were in the 
proper place, but her hands could not feel them. 

I have only to add that it was not the medium who in- 
formed the circle of the phenomenon. The announcement 

rg was made by Mr. Seiling, when he returned to his seat. 
Accept, ete. VERA HJELT. 


is 


ae Mons. Aksakof thereupon wrote a series of letters to Miss 
Hjelt, asking various questions with regard to the séance and 
its principal manifestations. The most important of the 
answers received by him were the following :— 

1. “The five persons who felt the chair while the 
medium’s limbs were intangible are Mr. Seiling, Capt. Top 
pelius, Dr. Hertzberg, Engineer Schoultz, and Mr. Boldt.” 

2. “Madam d’Esperance asked for a drink at least twice 
during the manifestation. Water was given her by Mr. Seil 
ing and Dr. Hertzberg.” 

3. “ Without my knowing how,* the feet re-appeared.” I 
should have said the points of her slippers. You ask, “ Might 
it not be argued that the medium had simply drawn them 
back under the skirts?” Perhaps so; but then there would 
have been some movement of her limbs and I should have 


* The Italics are the present writer’s. See text later. 
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seen it, because I fixed my eyes upon the place where the feet 
should re-appear and never took them off it, on purpose to 
see how it happened and whether it was accompanied by any 
motion of her body or not.” * 

In a supplementary letter, Miss Hjelt adds :-— 

1. “At the last séance, the distance between the medium 
and myself was about three feet; but when I leaned forward, 
as I constantly did, the better to observe, the distance was 
hardly more than half a foot.” 

1. “At the time of the dematerialization of the medium, 
I was naturally not in a position to give any attention to the 
manner in which it happened. But the medium made no 
sort of movement with her feet, either forward or sideways. 
I could not have helped noticing it if she had done so, for I 
was but a few fingers’ lengths away, and kept my eyes fixedly 
upon her feet.” 

3. “After the gentlemen had examined the chair and 
vouched for the dematerialization, I resolved to watch care- 
fully how and whence the feet re-appeared. 

I should state that I also watched for anything that might 
come from the cabinet, on either side of the chair on which 
the medium was seated. I do not know why I said that her 
feet re-appeared with a somewhat violent motion,+ perhaps 
I referred to some other movement of the medium. I was 
expecting it, and watched the medium very narrowly and 
carefully, that I might be able to form an opinion as to how 
it occurred. But I did not detect any motion of the lower 
part of her body, and everything happened as I have re- 
lated it.” 

So much for Miss Hjelt’s testimony; we now turn to the 
others, from which I can only give extracts, for want of 
space. 

Capt. Toppelius, it will be noticed, is very reticent in his 
opinions as to this phenomenon. The only remark of interest 
he makes being the following :— 


° > 


* One is here reminded of the saying “ Hermann the Great” was so fond 
of, viz, “The closer you look, the less you see !”— 2 


t Miss Hjelt had not so stated in any of her ‘Steer letters. Some ex- 
pression of hers must have been mis-quoted to her.—Translator. 
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“ * * * After several persons had approached 
Madam d’Esperance’s chair, I myself received permission to 
do so. 

Madam d’Esperance took my hands and pressed them 
along her figure, from the shoulders downwards, on both 
sides; suddenly, instead of feeling any continuation of her 
body, I came to an empty space. Madam d’Esperance passed 
my hand along the seat to the very back, and I found nothing 
but her robe.” 

Prof. Seiling, after a few introductory remarks, says :-— 

“ Towards the close of the séance, which had lasted nearly 
two hours and a half, Madam d’Esperance, at whose left I 
sat, then close to the cabinet, asked me to touch the seat of 
her chair, but guided my hand herself. To my great aston- 
ishment, she passed my hand all over the seat without my find- 
ing anything of the lower part of her body, while I could see 
and feel her dress, spread over the chair. Returning to my 
place, I saw Madam d’Esperance for a full quarter of an hour, 
apparently sitting in her chair, with the lower part of her 
body all the time wanting, so that her dress hung down at a 
right angle from the front edge of the chair.” And later: 

“ The light was sufficient to enable the medium to be very 
plainly seen from five seats in the half circle. Afterwards, 
when I asked Madam d’Esperance why she had guided my 
hand, she answered that the thought alone of the chair being 
moved, bathed her in a sweat of agony, and that if such a 
thing had happened she would certainly have suffered in- 
tense pain.” 

Mons. Aksakof thereupon wrote to Prof. Seiling, and after 
stating that “this phenomenon is of the very first importance 
to an understanding of the principles of materialization,” 
proceeds to ask the following questions :— 

“rst. In what kind of a chair was Madam d’Esperance 
seated? Can you give me a drawing of it? 

2nd. Can you give me a profile sketch of the medium’s 
figure as it appeared at the time, as well as of the position of 
her dress on the chair? 

3rd. When Madam d’Esperance called you and asked 
for vour hand, had she before that spoken of the disappearance 
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of her limbs, or did she put your hand, directly, upon the 


chair without saying anything? (I ask this in view of a 
possible claim that it was a case of suggested hallucination. ) 


4th. When you passed your hand over the chair, did 


you plainly see the upper part of her body, the hands and 
the head, and did you talk to her? 
5th. You say: “She passed my hand all over the chair. 


This is a very important particular, for it might be said that os 
Madam d’Esperance had disposed her limbs so cleverly that — 


her skirt would lie flat on one side of the chair, and hang 


vertically. Therefore the whole question amounts to this: 
did you feel the entire seat, even to the back of the chair, and did 


your hand penetrate beneath the upper part of the medium’s | 


body?” 
(The remaining four questions are here omitted, being 
either comparatively unimportant, or discussed at length 


later on.) 


Prof. Seiling’s reply to this letter is of very great interest = 
and does; as I hope to show later, prove of the “very firstim-  — 
portance” to an understanding of—the fraudulent methods ~~ 


pursued byMadam d’Esperance. 

Here is Prof. Seiling’s reply :-— 

“ Questions rand 2. I have endeavored to answer these by 
the enclosed sketches. I attach the very greatest importance 
to questions of measure. As you will observe, the lower part 


of the back of the chair is open. The upper part of the me- ats 
dium’s body was not always upright, as it is shown, but was | 
bent forward from time to time, especially during the exam- 


ination of the back of the chair by those present. And just 


here I wish to note the fact that it would have been impossible _ 
for the upper part of her body, as it is drawn, and as I care- — 


fully observed it (both sideways and, later, from in front), 
to have occupied the natural position of a seated person, if 
the lower part of the body had been standing behind, or at 
the side of, the chair.” 

Question 3. My expectation was not aroused when Madam 
d’Esperance called me to her and said, “ Mr. Seiling, give me 
your hand and feel of the chair.” It was not till after I had 


felt of it that I understood what the request referredto. 
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Question 4. . . . I-suppose it can hardly be necessary 
for me to state that I could distinctly see all the upper part of 
her body above the seat, as all could see that as well as I—at 
least, all those nearest her could. I talked with Madam 
d’Esperance also. 

Question 5. In Fig. 3, the zigzag line shows the part trav- 
ersed by my hand in feeling the seat, and shows how truly I 
can say that I felt all over it in the operation, even under the 
trunk of the medium’s body. The hypothesis that she hz 
drawn back her limbs is absolutely exploded.” 

wire 
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On Jan. 15th, Prof. Seiling wrote another long supple 
mentary letter to M. Aksakof, of which the following are ex 
tracts 

“The room in which the séance of Dec. 11th took place is 
in the second story. The entrance to the dining-room, used 
as the séance-room, is through the parlor. The two wings of 
the parlor door were open during the séance, but the kitchen 
door was closed and locked. Only a feeble light could have 
entered from the parlor, for it was not illuminated and its 


two windows were almost covered by heavy curtains. 
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The cabinet was not placed directly against the wall, 
because there was a pier-glass there, mounted on a bracket. 

‘ The width, depth, and height of the cabinet 
were, respectively 47 inches x 24 in. x 69 in. There was 
nothing inside it. . . . . All the dimensions of the room 
and furniture are drawn in exact proportion, upon the scale 
indicated.” 
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Capt. Toppelius. 9. Miss Toppelius. 
2. Madam Seiling. 10. Genl. Sederholm. iy 
3 Mr. Lonnbom. 11. Miss C. Toppelius. ad 
4 Miss Hjelt. 12. Dr. Hertzberg. 
Madam loppelius. 14. Muss lLavaststjerna. 
7. Genl. Toppelius. 15. Prof. Seiling. 
8 Mr. Boldt. 16. Madam d’Esperance. rpetalorees 

REPORT. 

The séance commenced at a quarter to eight, and ended 

about a quarter past ten o’clock. . . . . Two-thirds of 


the time which the séance lasted was occupied in singing 
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About ten minutes after the final adjustment of the light, 
the first manifestation occurred: A hand was shown in the 
opening of the curtain, at the right side of the cabinet and at 
the left of the medium. This hand came and went, disap 
peared and returned again and again. / took it, and so did both 
my nearest neighbors; it was of medium size, bare and warm, 
and was a right hand. It was impossible, therefore, that it 
could be the medium’s hand, for we could see her seated and 
motionless in her chair. Hands had already ap 
peared at the other end of the cabinet, but after this episode 
of the veil they became still more numerous and clasped the 
hands of those nearest the cabinet. Several times, there 
were two, and even three, together.—At least, so I have been 
assured, for I did not see them myself. I heard 
the rustling of the paper, both within and without the cabinet 
and the sound of writing that came from the cabinet. This 
“direct spirit writing” very greatly resembles the indired 
writing obtained when Madam d’Esperance herself held the 
pencil, under other circumstances (!) : Finally, 
it should also be remarked that, at the close of the séance, it 
was found that the position of the cabinet had been changed 
and that it had been moved to one side, very much as shown 
in the diagram. But I had already observed movements, on 
other occasions.” 

Mons. Aksakof accordingly wrote to Prof. Seiling another 
letter, of which the following is the opening paragraph :— 

“ There is, in your letter of January 15th, a detail of very 
great importance. While you sat at the left of the medium, 
a right hand was given you. This is a positive statement, but 
it is necessary to be more explicit. How did you know that 
it was aright hand? By sight, or by feeling, or by both those 
senses at once? Was it a simple meeting of the hands (ass 
ordinarily the case), or a regular clasp? Did you “shake 
hands,” as the English say? In other words, did you place 
your thumb between the thumb and the back of that right hand, 
pressing the palms together with the other fingers, as is cus 
tomary? Can you speak with absolute certainty as to these 
particulars? For the evidence will then be decisive.” 

To this Prof. Seiling replied :— 
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Dematerialization.” 


“T still owe you explanations upon two points. The first 
refers to the manner in which I took the hand. Both times, 
it was indubitably a right hand—I * shook hands,’ as you sug- 
gest in your letter; and as this can only be done with two 
right hands (or two left hands), there can not be the slight- 
est question upon this point. It is absolute demonstration, as 
strong as you could wish it. Nevertheless, the manner of 
the two “hand-shakings”” was very different. The first 
time, the grasp was like that of one who is utterly indifferent ; 
the second time, it was emphatically cordial.” 

The only points of interest in Miss Tavaststjerna’s testi- 
mony are the following: 

“ During all this time (the materialization of hands, etc.) I 
saw the medium quietly seated in her chair, within a foot of 
myown. I should also state that both the hands that I clasped, 
besides being on the leit of the medium and quite high up be- 
tween the curtains, were right hands. This absolutely proves 
that neither was the medium’s hand.” 

And a little further on: 

“Then I saw her raise both her hands, or wave them sev- 
eral times, and I must confess that this aroused my suspi- 
cious * * * In order to see better, I leaned forward and 
watched her thus, at close quarters. At this instant I heard 
her say to Prof. Seiling, “come and feel of my chair,” * * 
etc.” 

Dr. Hertzberg says that he “ did not examine closely into 
the occurrences of this particular séance, and therefore can- 
not speak of them more positively.” 

Two interesting points in his letter, however, are as fol- 
lows : 

“She seemed to lean heavily upon her hand, for the arm 
trembled as if with effort. An instant later, she suddenly 
seized my hand with both hers. I had rested this hand 
upon the cushion of the chair, and I now felt the cushion 
moved as when one sits down heavily. Very soon after- 
wards, she told me to feel the chair, and I found that her 
limbs were restored.” 

Of the above, we shall have occasion to speak later. 
Next folows the testimony of Mr. Schoultz, which is of 
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the utmost importance, as throwing light on some very ob 
scure details. In the early part of this letter, Mr. Shoultz 
“mixed up” certain trivial events and remarks the medium 
made with some former séance, and this brought forward 
the well-deserved counter-testimonies of Prof. Seiling, Dr 
Hertzberg, Miss Hjelt and Miss Travaststjerna. In the 
most important points of the evidence, however, Mr 
Schoultz is perfectly clear and pronounced; his letter reat 
ing, in part, as follows: 

“After a small lamp,wrapped in red paper, had been placet 
in the niche of the stove, the room was so dark that I could 
not distinguish persons sitting opposite me, at a distance @ 
from four to six feet; but I could see the medium, who wa 
dressed in a white muslin gown, very much like a loog 
lounging wrapper, with a Watteau foid down the back. The 
light was so dim that, though sitting at the third seat at th 
left of the medium, I could with the greatest difficulty make 
out her feet, which were extended in front of her, and her 
arms, which from time to time she crossed behind her head’ 
And later: 

“ Before speaking of what happened later, I should refer 
to a matter which attracted my attention and caused met 
watch more closely. I observed that the medium often 
passed her arms inside the curtain, in such a way that the 
dark drapery showed a pronounced line against her while 
garments, which was not the case when she held her armsit 
front of it. Furthermore, I should have stated that at such 
times her arm and shoulder looked as if an arm was extended 
out of the cabinet. I saw this at the same time that th 
shapes of luminous matter appeared at the right and leftd 
the medium. 

Dematerialization of the Limbs.—At the beginning, th 
medium sat with her limbs extended; but she drew them 
back, little by little. I then saw her slowly raise herself; 
her skirts filled out, and the medium, letting herself dows, 
appeared again of her usual height. While these move 
ments were taking place, she was not visible to the persom 
facing me, for I heard them say that they did not see the me 
dium. The reason probably is that one half of the curtail 
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Dematerialization” = 
partially concealed her from those on the side opposite mine. 

* * * I think I was the second person that approached 
and examined the medium. She took both my hands in hers, 
placed them one above the other, and pressed them several 
times against the cushion of the chair, asking me what I felt. 
‘Only a dress, upon the seat,’ I replied. After that, she 
pushed me aside, without allowing the least investigation. 
and someone else took my place. A moment later, I saw 
the medium move softly, although I can not affirm that she 
arose ; but I observed that she did something with her hands 
around her waist, as though she was arranging some part of 
her dress. After this, she said, ‘I have my limbs again,’ and 
thereupon the séance ended. During the dematerialization 
of the medium, there were no materializations or spirit-forms. 
Thus ended this séance which, unhappily, proved so unequal 
to my expectation.” 

The above mentioned four—those who returned the coun- 
ter testimony—replied that the movements could not have es- 
caped them, especially the act of rising. I hope to show 
later that it was not necessary for the medium to rise, in fact 
the probability is that she did not; but with regard to the 
other movements, the testimony of what one man did see 
is certainly better than that of any number who did not. 
One positive instance (as we are always having forced upon 
us), being better than any number of negative ones! 

The only remaining testimony is that of Gen. Sederholm; 
the important passage in his letter being :— 

“ Those who examined the chair, found that it was empty, 
and that there was no body beneath the dress. How explain 
this miracle of a human being, without body or limbs, float- 
ing, as it were, in the air; yet speaking and taking the hand 
of those who examined the chair? Very easily. If you, my 
reader, will put on a blouse and stand behind a chair, as 
Madam d’Esperance then did, covering its back with your 
dress and skirts, you will work the same miracle; for those 
who examine the chair with their hands—in the dark, of 
course,—will find only your dress and skirts upon it. But 
where is your body? It has disappeared; it is dematerial- 
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There is the most important testimony as it stands. Be- 
sides this there is that of the medium herself, which I have 
struck out for obvious reasons. Also there are a series of 
letters written by Madam d’Esperance to M. Aksakof, telling 
him of her terribly nervous condition after the above mani- 
festation, her temporary loss of mediumistic power, ete. 
Also a long series of answers to questions which M. Aksakof 
asked her, etc., etc. But all these do not concern us here, 
our object being merely to find out whether the manifesta 
tion did actually occur, as related, or not; and if it did, can 
it be accounted for by trickery or other means? The dis. 
cussion naturally falls under two heads, which we will take 
up in turn; the first briefly, the second at some length. 
What I propose to discuss is :— 

1. The materialization of the spirit hands, forms, ete., 
and, 

2. The de-materialization of the lower half of the me- 
dium’s body. 

1. There are two possible ways of accounting for the 
materialization of the “ spirit hands,” etc. (excluding hallu- 
cination as too “far fetched,” though its possibility should 
always be kept in mind) :— 

(a) Some confederate was in the cabinet, and imperson- 
ated the spirit; or 

(6) The medium managed, by some means, to do it her- 
self. 

(a) ‘Taking up the first of these hypotheses, it will readily 
be seen that all these manifestations could easily be per- 
formed if some confederate were, in some way, introduced 
into the cabinet. As the séance was not held in the me- 
dium’s own house, the possibility of “traps” is necessarily 
excluded, and the assistant must have been either introduced 
into the room by some door or window, or was in the cabinet 
before the séance began, and remained there until every 
guest had departed. This last hypothesis may seem some- 
what too simple to be worth considering, but in all the mass 
of testimony brought forward, I find no reference made to 
searching the cabinet before or after the séance; the only 
sentence !et fall on this subject being a passing remark by 
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Prof. Seiling, that “ there was nothing inside it.” However. 
this hypothesis seems extreme (and is only mentioned to 
show what important points can be entirely overlooked by 
anyone unaccustomed to exact observation), and we come to 
the second method of introducing the confederate, i. e¢., by 
some door or window. Of these, we may presume that the 
latter is excluded, because Prof. Seiling tells us that it 
took place on the second story, and because any window- 
opening—supposing it to be reached by ladder—would be 
noticed, apart from the noise, by (a) the light that would be 
admitted, and (b) the air that would blow in on the circle of 


investigators (it being winter). bee 

There yet remains the door. Now we find that there — 
were two doors leading into the séance-room. Ofthese,one ==> 
was locked (that leading into the kitchen), but the other was 
left entirely unguarded—“ The two wings of the parlor door is 


were open during the séance, but the kitchen door was closed 
and locked.” (p. 64.) More than this we are not told. Was 
the door leading from the parlor into the rest of the house 


t 


“closed and locked” also? If it was, we are not told so,and 
that, most assuredly, is a very important point. Left with = Sa 
the imperfect details we are, all sorts of possibilities (no = 
doubt untenable!) suggest themselves. For instance:—we mee 
will suppose that Madam d’Esperance has secured the assist- oe 
ance of a “plant” (as a confederate is called in conjuring . j 


parlance), and that this person gains admission to the house 
—nothing is impossible in this line to professional mediums 
—and that he makes his way upstairs unobserved, into the 
parlor, through the unlocked door, and up to the open door 
communicating with the séance room. If this “plant” is 
dressed in black, and the room be quite dark—as it appeared 
to be—this person could easily slide along, close to the wall, 
and near the floor, without detection; especially as one half 
of the company sat with their backs to the door, while those 
who faced it were effectually prevented from seeing any- 
thing by the bodies of those who sit with their backs to the 
said door. Moreover, it will be seen (see diagram, p. 23), 
that the tables are so arranged that this part of the room 
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entire company, it need scarcely be said, is centred on the 
medium, who, with true conjuror’s instinct, keeps them busily 
aan watching her until the assistant is safely lodged in 
the cabinet. From then on all is “ plain sailing,” the medium 
attracting the attention of the assembled guests by some 
_ phenomenon while her “ plant ” makes good his escape. 
‘This explanation may seem to some almost as wildly im 
_ probable as the genuine phenomenom itself; and, while the 
_ writer does not accept that statement, he does not believe 
that the materialization in question was effected in that way, 
At the same time, it shows that it might possibly have bees 
_ done so, and as long as this is admitted, it is certainly worth 
- considering; and, were it the only explanation possible, short 
of accepting the facts as genuine, it is certainly the one 
which the writer would adopt. To anyone who would argue 
that such an explanation does not explain, and that this hy- 
pothesis is not tenable, I beg them to consider the possibilities 
of mal-observation that have been observed in several cases 
brought before the S. P. R., and many equally extraordinary 
ones that I can vouch for myself. 

(b) Our second hypothesis is that the medium, by some 
means, produced the manifestations herself. This I verily 
believe to have been the case; but for proof we are obliged, 
unfortunately, to take the written evidence as representing 
what really occurred, and not what the medium intended that 
her onlookers should think had occurred. This evidence & 
necessarily of two kinds—positive and negative, 1. e., the eve 
dence of those who saw nothing suspicious, and the evidenct 
of those who saw something suspicious. We must bear @ 
mind, however, the relation of positive and negative evidence. 
Thus, if A moves his arm, and B sees him do so, it is gener 
ally admitted that A’s arm was moved, even though C, D. E 
and F did not see the said movement—unless, indeed B was 
lying or hallucinated, neither of which charges seem to have 
been brought against the gentlemen whose positive evidence 
here appears. Therefore, we may, I think, safely presume 
that the movements here described did actually occur, though 
unseen by the rest of the circle, and consequently, it only re 
mains for us to see whether these movements were suspicious 
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and marked enough for her to have produced the manifesta- 
tions described, without our going beyond the bounds of 
rational scepticism. This is what we find in examining the 
testimony of the various witnesses :— 

(1) Miss Hjelt is positive that no movements of a sus- 
picious nature occurred; that is, she personally saw none. 

(2) Capt. Toppelius makes no mention of this part of the 
séance, but confines himself to the dematerilization entirely. 

(3) Prof. Seiling makes no mention of the early part of 
the séance in his first two letters, and only does so in a third 
report, written five weeks after the séance took place, and after 
repeated questions and suggestions from M. Aksakof. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that this lengthy period could afford 
ample opportunity for the minor details of the séance to as- 
sume undue prominence, this elaborating process and ‘un- 
conscious adjustment of details and evidential points being 
well known to anyone who has followed the vast literature 
on the subject accumulated here of late years. We have 
striking examples of the unconscious warping of testi- 
mony; a very ordinary experience finally becoming a regular 
“magazine ghost ’—exact death coincidence, enacted trag- 
edy, annual appearance, discovery of bones, et hoc genus omne. 
The result of this preamble is that we must considerably dis- 
count Prof. Seiling’s later testimony—especially so as it will 
be noticed that at every additional report the phenomenon appears 
to grow more wonderful and inexplicabie by ordinary analogies. 
The conclusion we are forced to draw is obvious. But even 
here there is very little that cannot be explained as the result 
of trickery. The principal point made is this :— 

“A hand was shown in the opening of the curtain, at the 
right side of the cabinet and at the left of the medium. This 
hand came and went, disappeared and returned again and 
again. J took it, and so did both my nearest neighbors; it was of 
medium size, bare and warm; and was a right hand. It was 
impossible, therefore, that it could be the medium’s hand, for 
we could see her seated and motionless in her chair.” 

The rest of the testimony is practically worthless from an 
evidential point of view, Prof. Seiling writing :— 

“ Several there were two [hands 
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appearing] together. At least so I have been assured, for I 
did not see them myself” (!) Prof. Seiling then admits that 
he could not see very well what was going on, remarking, 
“the body of the medium interposed.” 

But to proceed. 

(4) Madam Seiling mentions nothing but facts connected 
with the dematerilization. 

(5) Miss Tavaststjerna, after remarking that “there 
were several manifestations at the other side of the cabinet; 
but not having seen them distinctly, I am not qualified to 
speak of them,” gives some very important testimony, as 
follows :— 

“A little later, the curtains on our side again opened, and 
I saw a tall, luminous figure standing motionless in the aper- 
ture. I offered my hand and it was clasped in a hand much 
larger than the one I had shaken before. The fingers seemed 
a little attenuated, something like those of a very aged per- 
son; but when they grasped mine, their pressure was very 
firm and as cordial as any that I have ever felt. 

During all this time, I saw the medium quietly seated in 
her chair, within a foot of my own. | I should also state that 
both the hands that I had clasped, besides being on the left of the 
medium and quite high up between the curtains, were right 
hands. ‘This absolutely proves that neither was the medium’s 
hand.” 

(6) Genl. Toppelius states nothing positive with regard 
to this manifestation; merely saying :— 

“T could not see distinctly enough to testify properly as 
to ail the extraordinary manifestations which occurred at 
that séance.”” Mons. Aksakof adds in a foot-note that neither 
his wife nor daughter could testify positively either, “ as they 
were far from the medium.” 

(7) Dr. Hertzberg does not mention the materialization 
at all. 

(8) The testimony of Mr. Schoultz next follows; which 
is, as we have seen, entirely negative on all points. 

(9) Gen. Sederholm says, in this connection :— 

“The seat given me was far from the cabinet. On this 
occasion, I saw nothing of much moment—only a hand was 
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repeatedly extended from the cabinet; it touched the shoul- 
ders and heads of those nearest. The total width of the cab- 
inet was [not quite two yards]. If placed in the centre of the 
cabinet, therefore, Madam d’Esperance could, by extending 
her arms behind the dark curtain, have touched her nearest 
neighbor without showing the white of her arm.” 

(10) The remaining testimonies, which are no testimo- 
nies at all, need not detain us. 

Now, if we examine the above evidence, we find :— 

(a) That never more than one hand appeared at once— 
that anyone will positively testify to. 

(b) That this hand is invariably a woman’s hand; being 
described as “ warm ” and “ soft,” and giving a “ gentle pres- 
sure.” (The statement that different sized hands were seen 
need not detain us, as this can easily be simulated in the dark 
by merely holding the hand in different positions. ) 

(c) The “ tall, luminous figure,” mentioned by Miss Hjelt 
and Miss Tavaststjerna (only), is described in each case as 
motionless. It was visible but a few moments, and then dis- 
appeared into the cabinet. . The arm that extended and 
snatched the paper from the medium’s lap appeared after the 
figure had vanished. It will be remembered that Miss Hjelt 
said: 

“ . . . it (the figure) retreated to the cabinet, and 
drew the curtain behind it; at last, and suddenly, it thrust 
forth its arm and snatched the sheet.” 

It may, therefore, be conjectured that the medium draped 
one arm to represent the above figure, letting the material 
hang down to form the “dress” of the spirit. No mention 
is made of the slightest recognition of the “ spirit form” by 
any person present; the most definite description being that 
it was a “ tall, luminous figure.” 

To support the above theory, I bring forward the follow- 
ing facts :-— 

(1) That the figure was absolutely unrecognized; the in- 
vestigators being unable to tell even if it were intended to 
represent a man or a woman. 

(2) That the medium was not searched, nor was she sub- 
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jected to any examination whatsoever; nor to the slightest 
pretence of any “ test.” 

(3) That the position of the figure (above, or to the right 
of the medium), would have enabled her to reach the posi- 
tions taken by the spirit form; or even barring this, the form 
could have been simulated by hooking a fold of the drapery 
over the end of a telescopic rod, and holding this up in vari- 
ous positions. 

(4) That the form neither spoke, nor uttered any audible 
sound to demonstrate that it was anything else than I have 
shown, viz., a piece of drapery. 

With regard to the various hands seen, this manifestation 
could easily have been produced by the medium herself; in- 
deed, Mr. Schoultz assures us that he: 

“Observed that the medium often passed her arms inside 
the curtain, in such a way that the dark drapery showed a 
pronounced line against her white garments; which was not 
the case when she held her arms in front of her. Further- 
more, I should have stated that at such times her arm and 
shoulder looked as if an arm was extended out of the cabinet. 
I saw this at the same time that the shapes of luminous mat- 
ter appeared at the right and left of the medium.” 

The only remaining point that need detain us is the fact 
that both Prof. Seiling and Miss Tavaststjerna (but these 
two only), testified with certainty that the hand they grasped 
on the /eft hand side of the medium (and cabinet) was a right 
hand; and that it belonged to a living person, and was not 
wax nor a stuffed glove, but flesh and blood. At first sight, 
this statement would seem to show that the phenomenon 
was genuine, but if we examine the reports a little more 
closely, I think that (even granting the accuracy of the testi- 
mony) it will be found susceptible to a common-place explan- 
ation. It is simply a question as to whether the medium could 
extend her arm a sufficient distance, to reach the required 
spot, or not. 

We find that the total width of the cabinet was not more 
than two yards. The medium’s chair was placed in the 
centre of this space, in front of the cabinet, so that the dis- 
tance from her chair to the left hand end of the cabinet would 
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be about thirty inches—a comparatively easy stretch for a 
lithe woman to make, without the necessity of rising in her 
chair at all; a mere turn of the shoulders would suffice. 

Here, then, our examination of the first part of the séance 
ends. We find that all the manifestations witnessed, so far 
as we have gone, contain nothing in the way of direct proof; 
the possibility of fraud being present throughout; and that 
the entire séance thus far, can readily be explained as simple 
trickery on the medium’s part, without recourse to any su- 
pernormal or “ far-fetched ” explanation whatever. 

2. We now come to an examination of the second part 
of the séance—that for which it is now famous—viz., the de- 
materialization of the medium’s body. 

In reading over the accounts of this apparently miracu- 
lous phenomenon, I was at once struck with the possibility 
of fraud; the one and only loophole for trickery being, for 
some unaccountable reason, absolutely overlooked by every- 
one present, including M. Aksakof himself, when he after- 
wards conducted his “ personal investigation” of this sé- 
ance. The reason for this it is hard to find, except, perhaps, 
on the ground that “ the most cautious men, and 
even those trained to observation in the exact sciences, may 
see things awry, when spiritualism is concerned as 
Mons. Aksakof himself says. 

Let us examine the testimony as brought forward, and 
endeavor to see where the flaw lies, and in what way the 
simple process of trickery, here described, was overlooked. 
That the medium’s legs were not on the chair seems clearly 
established, as Prof. Seiling, Capt. Toppelius, Dr. Hertzberg, 
Mr. Schoultz and Mr. Boldt all testify that they felt the 
entire seat of the medium’s chair, and that it was completely 
empty, save for the skirt Madam d’Esperance was wearing. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that every part of the seat 
was felt, too; as, although Mr. Boldt stated that he was “ not 
permitted to examine the entire seat of the chair on that oc- 
casion,” Prof. Seiling emphatically declares that he felt “ all 
over it, even under the trunk of the medium’s body. The 
hypothesis that she had drawn back her limbs is absolutely 
exploded.” seems clear from this, therefore, eee the 
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lower limbs of the medium were not on the chair, and wer 
= not spread apart and drawn back along the sides of the chai 
Next, the question arises :—Was the medium’s body (the 
trunk) really in its place, i. ¢., in front of the chair-back 
a, From the testimony, it seems pretty evident that it was:— 
Miss Hjelt writes:—“Against the white back-ground 
7 4 the window curtain, I clearly and distinctly saw the upper part 
oe the medium’s body, each time that she leaned forward. 
«s,s At that time she was in front of the back of the chair, 
P i She could not have been behind it; the back of the chai 
would have made it impossible for her to occupy the position 
ee 2. Capt. Toppelius testifies that: “ Madam d’Esperane 
took my hands and passed them along her figure, from the 
shoulders downwards, on both sides;’—(one can hard} 
-__ eredit the fact that Capt. Toppelius said he felt the mediums 
a body, when in reality, there was none there.) 

3. Dr. Hertzberg states that he “ distinctly saw the uppét 
part of her body, as well as her hands ;’ "—but, 

4. Gen. Sederholm declares that, “if you, my reader, wil 
put on a blouse and stand behind a chair, as Madam d’Espet 
h ance then did, covering its back with your dress and skirts 
be s will work the same miracle for those who examine the 

chair with their hands—in the dark, of course—will find only 
_ your dress and skirts upon it. But where is your body? 
It has disappeared ; it is dematerialized.” 
ian Using again the same arguments with regard to positiv 
and negative testimony that I did in the early part of this 
paper, it seems to me that the positive testimony of the first 
three witnesses is sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
upper part of the medium’s figure was in its place, and was 
not behind the chair, as affirmed. 

Here, then, is the very crux of the manifestation; the alk 
important point on which my argument turns. The trunk of 
the medium’s body was in its natural position, but her legs 
were not in their place, nor were they drawn back or curled 
up under her body. Then, if not actually dematerialized 
where were they? 

To this I would reply as follows :—that they were drawn 
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upwards and backwards, and thrust through the back of her 


chair, the lower part of which was open, thus forcing her into _ fis = 
a kneeling position, as it were; her body divided into two a 


 portions:—one (the trunk) 
‘being in its natural position, 
the lower part (the legs) 
being behind the chair, and hid- 
by the seat, and her skirt 
stretched thereon. To make 
my meaning clearer, I here ap- 
spend a sketch, indicating the 
position of the medium’s body, 
a" after the feat was accom- ; 
the ™ plished. 
rdly To show that the chair would allow of this being done, I 
ums have reproduced the sketch sent to M. Aksakof by Prof. Seil- x 
ing, and with the following remarks :— _ — 
pper “T attach the very greatest importance to questions of meas- 
ure. As you will observe, the lower part of the back of the chair aa 
wil is open.* The upper part of the medium’s body was not al- Be 
pera Ways upright, as it is drawn, but was bent forward, from time = 
irtsm to time, especially during the examination of the back of the 
thm chair by those present.” 
only This opening in the chair measured roughly 74 x 11% 
inches—ample room for the medium to slip her legs through, 
as far as the hips, which would be all that was necessary for P; 
tively the successful performance of this “ test.” p. 
this Having progressed thus far in our inquiry, two principal a 
first Questions at once present themselves to the reader :— nn 
the 1. Is it physically possible for the medium to thus manipu- 
wa late her body without rising from the chair? and, + 
2. If so, why was this part of her body not noticed? a 
all- 
k of 1. To demonstrate the possibility of this being performed, x 
legs the writer experimented upon himself, with the result that Be 
rled™ he found it comparatively easy to reproduce this part of the a 
zea =Manifestation without rising in his chair more than three or Bs, 
four inches,—which difference could easily be hidden by a 
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contraction of the shoulders, a kind of crouching position of 
the body—and he firmly believes that anyone with a supple 
body, and having proper control of his muscles, can repeat 
ittoo. Here is the operation. Grasp one side of the chair with 
each hand, and support the weight of the body on these two 
hands, and on one foot (say the left). If now, the arms are 
straightened, and a slight “ hoisting ’’ movement be given to 
the shoulders and body, which is slightly bent forward at the 
same time, it will be found that the right leg can be doubled 
up under the body, and pushed through the opening in the 
back of the chair, without any difficulty; the trunk being 
sufficiently elevated to allow of its free passage beneath. 
Here, then, is the medium astride of the chair; one leg in 
front, one in the rear, and her hands resting on either side of 
the cushioned seat. The latter part of the operation is as 
simple as the first. Lean heavily on the /eft hand, and right 
leg, when it will be found possible to curl the left leg round 
and quickly thrust it through the aperture in the rear of the 
chair, joining the right limb, and voila ‘out! the impossible is 
accomplished! 

The above explanation sounds somewhat complicated, 
but on actual trial, it will be found comparatively easy, and 
it is not necessary to raise the body more than a few inches 
to accomplish it; the leg movements would be entirely hid- 
den by the skirt, and the only suspicious movement would be 
the necessary bending forward of the upper part of the me- 
dium’s body. This, we find, is distinctly mentioned by sev- 
eral witnesses, but of course put down to other causes. For 
instance, Miss Hjelt says:—‘“Against the white back-ground 
of the window curtain, I clearly and distinctly saw the upper 
part of the medium’s body, each time that she leaned forward.” 

Madam Seiling states that “during all this time I could 
see the upper part of her form, which appeared as if seated, 
and from time to time she bent forward, away from the back 
of the chair.” 

We may assume, therefore, that the medium did occa- 
sionally lean forward, though the movement was not re- 
garded as suspicious by those present, and that ends the dif- 
ficulty of the en tia and reappearance of the limbs— 
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as, of course, the latter is simply a reversal of the former 
trick. But to sustain this position, considerable muscular 
effort is necessary, and one or both arms would probably be 
employed to keep the body in an upright position. Did this 
happen? I turn to the testimony of Dr. Hertzberg. He 
writes (quite unsuspectingly )—* She seemed to lean heavily 
upon her hand, for the arm trembled as if with the effort.” 
And later (when the medium returned to her original posi- 
tion on the chair), Dr. Hertzberg noticed that “ she suddenly 
seized my hand with both hers. I had rested this hand upon 
the cushion of the chair, and I now felt the cushion moved 
as when one sits down heavily. Very soon afterwards, she 
told me to feel of the chair, and I found that her limbs were 
restored.” 

Before closing this part of our inquiry, one or two more 
points may be of assistance in successfully clearing up this 
manifestation. I take them in order :— 

1. Where were the medium’s undergarments? 

Prof. Seiling writes :—“ One thing struck me afterwards, 
when I had time to weigh all the circumstances, and that is 
that while examining the seat I seemed to feel only the dress, 
which was of fine woollen cloth, without feeling any garment 
beneath it. In other words, if I am not mistaken, all the un- 
dergarments were dematerialized as well as her body.” 

The explanation of this peculiar fact, I leave to my reader. 

2. Did anyone see when or how the limbs dematerialized, and 
were restored? 

Miss Hjelt, who claims to have seen eyerything that there 
was to see, writes“ . . . . without my knowing how, the 
tips of her feet re-appeared, crossed, as they had been before 
the manifestation.” 

3. Were the investigators allowed to examime the medium and 
her chair freely and unreservedly, or were their hands only guided by 
the medium, and solely in the directions in which she wished them 
to examime ? 

In answer to this all-important point; I adduce the testi- 
mony of the five witnesses who were allowed to examine the 
seat of the medium’s chair. 
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“Madam d’Esperance took my hands and passed them 
along her figure, from the shoulders downwards, on both 
sides; suddenly, instead of feeling any continuation of her 
body, I came to an empty space. Madam d’Esperance passed 
my hands along the seat to the very back, and I found nothing 
but her robe.” Pet 

(0) Prof. Seiling writes:— 

‘Madam d’Esperance asked me to touch the 
seat of her chair, but guided my hand herself. After- 
wards, when I asked Madam d’Esperance why she had guided 
my hand, she answered that the thought alone of the chair 
being moved, bathed her in a sweat of agony, and that if 
such a thing had happened, she would certainly have suffered 
intense pain.”’ * 

(c) Dr. Hertzberg testifies as follows :— 

“Madam d’Esperance called me to her, took my hands, and 
passed them all over the cushion of the chair, which I patted and 
on which I found nothing but her dress spread out.” 

(d) Mr. Schoultz is very far from satisfied with his own 
investigations on this point, stating that “ she took both my 
hands in hers, placed them one above the other, and pressed 
them several times against the cushion of the chair, asking 
me what I felt. “ Only a dress, upon the seat,” I replied. 
After that, she pushed me aside, without allowing the least in- 
vestigation, and someone else took my place.” 

(ec) Mr. Boldt, as I have mentioned before, stated that he 
“vas not permitted to examine the entire seat of the chair, on that 
occasion, so that my observations are of no real value.” 

Lastly, the excuse of the medium that she suffered ex- 
treme pain whenever touched, would make the investigators 
overly cautious, and deprive them of their only opportunity 
for sifting the matter to the bottom—that of close scrutiny 
and personal investigation. 

2. We now come to the second point of our argument, 
vis., why were the medium’s limbs not noticed ? 

This is a somewhat difficult point to decide, as the “ per- 
must necessarily enter very largely into ae 
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question, and the details cannot be demonstrated to a nicety, A 
as they could in the former question. a 
Briefly to sum up, however, the principal reasons for the ss. 
non-observation of the limbs seem to be as follows :— 
(1) On account of the feeble light that was allowed. 
(2) Because the chair was placed against the cabinet, and i. 
almost touching it, so that the medium’s limbs could easily be a 
introduced into the cabinet under cover of the curtains, and My 
effectually concealed by them. a 
(3) Because nobody either suspected the medium of this ie 
sleight, nor did they even think of looking behind the chair! am 
(4) Another reason is that the medium allowed but a mo- # 
mentary examination; and during that brief period the in- - 
vestigators would—very naturally—be satisfying themselves oe 
that the chair was really empty: as soon as this was accom- 
plished, the medium pushed them away, and would allow 
no more examination of any kind. 
(5) That the phenomenon being so absolutely unex- 4 


pected, no one was in a fit condition to examine critically and 2 

. unreservedly, what was actually witnessed. ‘a 
Of these five reasons, the fifth cannot be absolutely proved a 
from existing testimony ; being purely a subjective condition, 4 
but one that we are bound to infer from the general tone of ‘_ 
the reports, and from occasional remarks let fall. a 
For instance :—Prof. Seiling writes, “ That, in spite of all, a 
Madam d’Esperance might have moved, is possible; for no 


one anticipated the occurrence of any such phenomenon.” 


Madam Seiling also states that, “as I was not at all pre-e 
pared for the partial dematerialization of the medium, I did = 
not observe the disappearance of her limbs.” ae te 

Reason four we have, I venture to think, sufficiently : 4 


proved already. 
The remaining three reasons are very important ones, = 
and we must consider and examine them each in turn. ; ag 


Firstly, as to the amount of light. 

(a) Miss Hjelt declares that she “could see the entire 
form of the medium distinctly, as well as the outline of her 
hands, defined against her light-colored gown. As for the 
pmares of her face and her coiffure, it was difficult for me to- 
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see them constantly, as the medium was seated before the 
cabinet and the drapery was very dark.” 

(b) Miss Tavaststjerna declares that the light was “ very 
good,” while 

(c) Gen. Toppelius, on the contrary, testifies— 

“T could not see distinctly enough to testify positively as 
to all the extraordinary manifestations which occurred at that 
séance.”’ 

(d) The testimony of Mr. Schoultz on this point is very 
negative. He declares that “the light was so dim that, al- 
though sitting in the third seat at the left of the medium, I 
could with the greatest difficulty make out her feet, which 
were extended in front of her, and her arms, which from time 
to time she crossed above her head.” 

(e) The medium herself simply states that the light was 
“pretty good.” 

From the above it will be clear that there was by no 
means a good light on this occasion, but, on the contrary, a 
very poor one. Leaving the above to speak for itself, I shall: 
now proceed to discuss the other two remaining points, which 
are, without a doubt, the most crucial ones of the whole 
séance. 

2. With regard to the close proximity of the medium’s 
chair to the cabinet, we must depend solely on the testimony 
of Prof. Seiling; as none of the other witnesses even men- 
tioned the fact; nor, indeed, did they state anything with re- 
gard to the cabinet, kind of chair used, or any of the numer- 
ous other important details in this connection. But Prof. 
Seiling’s report is enough in itself:— 

He says: “ The chair was so close to the curtains of the 
cabinet that there was no open space intervening, yet I could 
see that the chair did not actually touch the cabinet.” This is 
the only remark I can find with regard to the space between 
the medium’s chair and the cabinet; but it sufficiently proves 
the fact that there was nothing to prevent Madam d’Esper- 
ance from diet bad her lower limbs with the dark cloth cur- 
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tains, she herself actually kneeling right inside the cabinet.* 

3. Lastly, we have the statement to confirm that “no one 
even thought of looking behind the chair.” 

Of the five witnesses who were allowed to examine the 
medium’s condition, four of them (Capt. Toppelius, Dr. 
Hertzberg, Mr. Schoultz and Mr. Boldt), make no mention 
whatever of any attempt on their part to examine anything 
beyond the seat of the medium’s chair; and, indeed, they all 
emplain of being hurried through that, without sufficient 
time to make a proper investigation of the conditions in- 
volved. 

The only remaining testimony—that of Prof. Seiling—is 
entirely negative on this point; so that our hypothesis seems 
to be pretty clearly established. The facts of the case are 
these. When Mons. Aksakof arrived at Helingsfors, the sé- 
ance was there, reproduced before him; and among the other 
questions, the following conversations took place :— 

“In one particular,” I said to Mr. Seiling, “ your narra- 
tive is incomplete. Why did you not make sure that the 
medium was not behind the.chair, when you even went so 
far as to place your hand upon the chair-back?”’ 

“ Such an idea never occurred to me,” replied Mr. Seiling, 
“and why should I go behind the chair and look for Madam 
d’Esperance, when I could see her plainly before me, seated 
in the chair? You must remember that, during that time, I 
gave Madam d’Esperance a drink, at her request, and that 
this enabled me to satisfy myself, with still more certainty, 
that she was really in the chair. For this argument, I had 
no reply.” 

The above clearly speaks for itself. The trunk of the me- 
dium’s body was in its natural position, therefore the lower 


* An interesting point in this connection is that Prof. Seiling, in his sup- 
plementary report to M. Aksakof mentions the fact that, “it should also be 
remarked that, at the close of the séance, it was found that the position of the 
cabinet had been changed and that it had been moved to one side, very much 
as shown in the diagram. But I had already observed movements of the 
cabinet, on other occasions.” By referring to the diagram, it will be seen 
that in its present position the cabinet quite touches the medium’s chair, thus 
making the above argument still more emphatic; while it will be noticed that 
it reduces the distance which the medium would have to stretch in presenting 
her right hand at the /eft opening of the cabinet—H. C. ; 
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limbs must be in their natural position also! This is the 
logic of the enthusiastic investigator! 


Taking the above testimony as it stands, I leave it to my 
readers to form their own conclusions on this subject, and to 
decide whether the phenomena then witnessed were really 
genuine, or whether trickery, pure and simple, in an adequate 
explanation for the occurrences there related. It must be 
borne in mind, too, in considering this manifestaion, that I 
have based my arguments entirely on written testimony, which 
represents, as I have before reminded the reader, not so much 
what really occurred, as what apparently happened ; and there is 
a great distinction to be drawn here, as any student of the 
Davey-Hodgson séances will realize. However, in spite of 
this, the evidence brought forward in this paper is, I am con- 
vinced, sufficient to demonstrate the fact that fraud might 
have been employed; and I again emphasize the statement 
that so long as the possibility is open, it is not only our privi- 
lege, but our duty to accept such explanation until further 
proof be forthcoming. 

This proof, up to the present, has not appeared; and while 
we are perfectly open to admit any new truth that rests on 
sufficient evidence to establish it, the phenomenon of mater- 
ialization has not thus far produced the necessary proofs of its 
genuine occurrence—as we have seen. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the foregoing paper is 
not intended to be a dogmatic statement of what really oc- 
curred, and what did not; but is an attempt to analyze the 
evidence for this extraordinary phenomenon; and to see if 
the existing testimony is sufficiently strong to warrant our 
belief in its actual ocurrence. This complete proof or dem- 
onstration is, I verily believe, so far entirely lacking. 
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Parallelism and Materialism. 

PARALLELISM AND MATERIALISM, 

The Relation between Mental and Physical Phenomena. 
By James Hervey Hystop, Px. D., LL. D. 

Recent criticism of the doctrine regarding the distinction 
between neurosis and psychosis, the latter to include normal 
mental acts, with the conclusion that there is much to favor 
their identity, can be born out from a more general point of 
view without resorting to Hegelian postulates for our prem- 
ises, and hence it may be worth while to examine assumptions 
that keep alive the antithesis between the mental and phys- 
ical. This curious revival of an antiquated controversy has 
mainly marked the philosophical schools and has not been so 
prominent among the physiologists until thus challenged, ex- 
cept as the doctrine of the conservation of energy suggested 
it. But the strangest thing about the revival is the fact that 
few talk about it as if they were aware what the doctrine was 
intended originally to serve. Leibnitz intended it to sustain 
both an idealistic and a spiritualistic theory of things and 
many will still interpret it with that purpose, though there is 
no general agreement in this conception of its meaning. 
Some use it merely to express a psychological fact without 
hinting at any metaphysical consequences, perhaps willing to 
assume that it has none, and while they are often willing to 
take shelter behind the implications which other and less in- 
formed thinkers are ready to appropriate from historical as- 
sociations of the term, they are in reality either taking refuge 
ina subterfuge or trying, quite legitimately, to secure a foot- 
hold for a freer study of the physical phenomena connected 
with mental states. Consequently, we find that the motives 
of the different parties to the controversy do not represent a 
uniform conception of the problem in view. On the one 
hand, men like Paulsen invoke parallelism against material- 
ism. On the other hand, men who are popularly classed with 
the materialists also defend parallelism. Such are Clifford 
and Huxley. A third class denies the doctrine, some of them 
on the ground of its apparent absurdity and without wishing 
to defend materialism, and some of them in the interests of 
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this theory. Why is it, therefore, that the issue is not more 
clearly defined in these controversies? Why is there go 
much confusion that the same doctrine can be used either to 
favor or oppose materialism or to be indifferent to it? 

The answer to these questions is not a simple one. The 
problem is entirely too complex to be disposed of in a sen 
tence. But it begins with an apparently simple problem, 
This concerns the affirmation or denial of a casual relation 
between mental and physical phenomena. Various terms, 
such as “ influence,” “ modify,” “depend,” or “ determine” 
are employed in the discussion to represent the issue: but 
whatever the form of expression this issue is whether a causal 
nexus exists between physical and mental phenomena. Par 
allelism denies and opponents of it affirm this connection 
But this apaprently simple conception of the problem turns 
out on examination to be less clear than supposed. On the 
one hand, the oponent of parallelism cannot understand the 
peculiar relation of co-existence or sequence between physical 
and mental events unless he is allowed to conceive it a 
“causal.” He finds himself, and all the world besides, using 
this co-existence or sequence between events in a physical 
series as evidence of causal nexus, and he does not see why 
the same rule should not apply to the combined mental and 
physical series; especially since he takes no account of the 
differences of kind which may mark the different members of 
the physical series, where all parties agree that the causal 
nexus may be affirmed. What are called mental events may 
represent a greater difference of kind from the physical than 
exists between the several members of the physical, but if 
causality be compatible with qualitative differences of any 
kind between antecedent and consequent, or between cond 
tion and effect, the opponent of parallelism does not stumble 
at the supposed chasm between the physical and the mental. 
The contrary conception, which denies such a connection, 
seems to him to be an intolerable absurdity, and so to leave 
us with a dual universe of phenomena, having no other unity 
than that supplied by the pre-established harmony of Meak 
branche and Leibnitz, a doctrine that neither party can tok 
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On the other hand, the advocate of parallelism—starting 
with the assumption that consciousness is not a physical 
event, or at least not a mode of motion, and that the con- 
servation of energy, which supposes the transfer of force or 
motion from one medium to another, maintaining a general 
identity of kind, represents the proper conception of “ causal ” 
action—endeavors, by this latter fact especially, to show that 
consciousness cannot be produced by physical events. He 
also finds, or supposes, that the unity of causation assumed in 
the law of physical science will not permit us to explain or de- 
duce something from that which does not+in some way con- 
tain it. Hence he prefers to put up with the paradoxes of 
parallelism rather than admit the “causal” nexus between 
the two classes of events. 

The opposition between the two points of view thus 
seems to be complete. One affirms and the other denies the 
“causal” nexus between the physical and the mental. The 
affirmative is supposed to imply materialism and the negative 
a spiritualistic theory, though there is no absolute unanimity 
on this point. But after all, I think it can be shown that this 
assumed opposition is either an illusion or does not have the 
implications so frequently associated with it. The strength 
of the assumption that the problem is simple and that there 
is an irreconcilable opposition between the affirmative and 
the negative of parallelism rests upon two facts: (1) the 
equivocal conception of “ cause” in the controversy, and (2) 
the hypothesis that consciousness is not a mode of motion. 
Both of these facts will have to be considered in their order. 
By the discussion of them I hope to show that there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for the kind of controversy that prevails in 
so many quarters, except as a subterfuge for evading the only 
issue in which philosophy can have any real or practical in- 
terest. 

In regard to the first fact, the apparent opposition is con- 
stituted by two wholly distinct problems, problems that are 
quite as distinct in physics alone as between physics and phil- 
osophy. There is nothing common in the two problems ex- 
cept the word “ cause,” which I wish to show is equivocal: in 
cne of the problems denoting nothing more than the causa 
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efficiens, or ratio fiendi, and in the other, the causa materialis, 
or ratio essendi. But I shall here employ the terms aetio- 
genetic and ontogenetic to denote this distinction, the former 
to express the “cause” of occurrence, and the latter the 
“cause” of kind. In this way I hope to show that either the 
affirmative or the negative, or both of them, depends upon 
the point of view assumed. 

Taking the aetiogenetic conception of “ cause ”’ as the one 
assumed by the anti-parallelist, and which means, not that 
the consequent is necessarily either a modified or an identical 
form of the antecedent, but that it is a condition of its occur 
rence as an event, co-existent or sequent: a fact, thing, or 
event that somehow brings the other into existence, or deter- 
mines whether it shall be or not—in this conception, we have 
a position which affirms the “ causal ” nexus between physical 
and mental without encountering any difficulty in the-con- 
servation of energy and the conception of “causal” action 
which it determines. On the other hand, taking the onto- 
genetic conception of “ cause’ as expressing the persistence 
and transference of energy, and presumably proved by the 
mechanical equivalents of heat, light, electricity and magnet- 
ism, we might deny the “ casual ” nexus between the physical 
and the mental without coming into conflict with the first 
conception of their relation and interaction. That is to say 
we might simultaneously affirm the aetiogenetic and deny 
the ontogenetic relation between the two sets of phenomena 
without implying any necessary contradiction in the facts. 
But it is important to remark that the right to deny the onto 
genetic connection depends wholly upon the assumption that 
consciousness is not a mode of motion. If there were any 
reason for supposing it to be a mode of motion, an equivo- 
cation in the notion of causality would not affect the ques- 
tion, but there would be a perfect unity of aetiogenetic and 
ontogenetic causes, so that either both forms of nexus could 
be affirmed or both could be denied. Whether this assump- 
tion that consciousness is not a mode of motion be true or 
false is not the question at present, but it is certain that if it 
be false the argument for parallelism will be cut up by the 
roots and destroyed, and along with it certain implications 
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against materialism which the parallelist either asserts or 
allows to grow. But to this point I shall return later. 

This twofold conception of “ cause” is apparent even in 
the physical sciences, and it is worth while to sketch its 
development. The best illustration of its equivocal import 
and of the confusion which it produces is found in the phil- 
osophy of Herbert Spencer. He is constantly arguing from 
external conditions to the evolution of phenomena, and yet 
wishes to escape the accusation of materialism! But long 
before anything was known scientifically about the persist- 
ence of force, the “causal” action of one body or physical 
phenomenon upon another was a matter of commonplace and 
scientific belief. It was simply a formula for stating the fact 
that one event had its existence or occurrence conditioned by 
the presence or action of another. Sunshine was the 
“cause” of daylight; rain and moisture were the “ cause ” of 
growth; impact, of sound; a bullet entering the brain, of 
death, etc. In all these there was not the slightest trace of 
the supposition that there was any kind of equivalence 
between “cause” and effect, whether quantitive or qualita- 
tive, but only of the fact of instigation or interaction. The 
notion of “cause” here represented merely the antecedent 
fact which conditioned the occurrence of another, its ratio 
fendi, the reason for its beginning in time, not its ratio 
essendi, the reason for its qualitative and quantitative con- 
nection with the antecedent. It thus accounted for the law 
of action or occurrence, and made no pretence of explaining 
its nature, whether a modification of the subject in which it 
occurs, or merely the transferred action of the antecedent. 
There was nothing in this conception that necessitated a 
materialistic conclusion. But as soon as the persistency of 
force was established, or supposed, a new conception of 
“cause” and a new problem was precipitated upon specula- 
tion. This was the idea of identity between antecedent and 
consequent, at least in some of their most important aspects. 
It was applied to the permanence of substance and to the 
mechanical equivalence of its modes of motion; that is, the 
law of the persistence of force supposed both substantively 
and phenomenally that there is a qualitative and aes 
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constancy in everything, an equivalence between all the 
terms of the changes in substance as well as indestructibility 
in itself. In fact this law was but another aspect, or corol- 
lary of the doctrine of inertia, which, as long as only the 
aetiogenetic conception of “ cause”’ prevailed, had indicated 
that a physical event could not spontaneously begin in its 
subject. After the ontogenetic conception of “cause” was 
discovered it appears only as a new illustration of that law, 
The eternity of substance was, of course, a very old belief; 
but the qualitative and quantitative constancy of its energies 
was not so generally adopted until science was able to meas- 
ure the mechanical equivalents in material phenomena, and 
ever since the supposition of “ causal ”’ connection has been 
associated with a unity in the cosmos that the old conception 
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of aetiogenetic “causes” did not necessitate. In this new 
view of the physical sciences all “causes” and effects were 
interpreted in terms of equivalence, quantitative and qualita- 
tive, and as motion was often if not always assumed to be the 
generic form of material action, physical “ causes,” exclud- 
ing for the moment their substantive import which does not 
affect the question, came to be an expression for the trans- 
mutation, or rather of the transfer, of motion from one 
medium to another, the “cause” being the motion of the 
agent, and the effect the motion of the recipient. The effect 
here retains at least a general identity of kind with the 
“cause” in all its stages, and such differentiations as were 
admitted were merely directional rather than qualitative. In 
fact, where the subjects, the agent and recipient, are abso- 
lutely identical in kind there is no differentiation whatever 
between “cause” and effect. The motion is handed on 
intact; qualitatively as well as quantitatively the consequent 
is supposedly like the antecedent. Thus when the billiard 
balls are exactly alike the timbre, quality and pitch, of the 
sound and motion are alike in all. It is only when the re- 
cipient differs in kind from the agent that any apparent 
differentiations take place, and as already remarked, this 
differentiation is merely directional or modal, not qualitative 
in any sense that there is a change from motion to any other 
form of action or property. At least this is — to be 
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the case according to the persistence of force. For instance, 
if the billiard balls differ in kind the motion and the timbre, 
quality and pitch, of the sound in the recipient will be differ- 
ent only in certain modal aspects that do not affect the 
generic nature of the motion considered as “cause,” or its 
quantitative relation to the antecedent. 

This conception of “cause” created or substantiated a 
new idea of unity in nature; namely, that of ontological 
unity, in the phenomenal as well as in the substantial world. 
This was the sameness of subjects and events connected in 
the “ causal” series, a unity that is distinct from both nomo- 
logical and teleological unity, the former denoting mere uni- 
formity of interaction without regard to question of quality, 
and the latter a co-operative unity or action in an organic 
complex-whole toward a common end. The previous aetio- 
genetic conception of “cause” had supposed nothing more 
than a nomological unity, the bare fact of harmonious inter- 
action, the dependence of one event upon another, or the 
action of one subject upon another to initiate its activity, 
whatever the view might be regarding the qualitative relation 
between “cause” and effect. Metaphysical identity, how- 
ever, was not suspected, or at least not proved, until the idea 
of ontological or ontogenetic causation was imported into 
the problem, and the conservation of energy comes in as a 
mode of interpreting this relation between antecedent and 
consequent in a wholly new light. After this departure from 
the old view the two conceptions of the term “ cause ” remain 
together to create confusion in the problems of philosophy, 
but only because the parties to the controversy had to cope 
with the question of materialism which would have excited 
no opposition had not certain theological doctrines been en- 
countered. But these, supported by the assumption that 
consciousness is not a mode of motion, contrived to prevent 
the victory of materialism upon the ontological conception 
of causality, while this ontological idea of “ causes ” seemed 
to sustain the theory that ultimately we have only one class 
of phenomena to consider. To affirm the “causal” nexus, 
therefore, between any set of phenomena seems under this 
assumption to imply that they are all of the same kind, and 
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that our view of nature must be monistic in some form at 
least. To deny this nexus seems, on the other hand, to imply 
that phenomena have no rational connection with each other, 
and that our conception of nature is little better than that of 
chaos, even if the coexistences and sequences in it were iden- 
tical with such as would be produced by “causal” action 
between the physical and mental series. The dilemma here 
has seemed to be a serious one, but it is after all due toa 
simple, and perhaps inexcusable illusion, which is cleared 
away by the distinction between aetiogenetic and ontogenetic 
“causes.” This distinction implies that the affirmative or 
negative of the “causal” nexus between any set of phe- 
nomena depends wholly upon the conception of “cause” 
taken. ‘The affirmative of the aetiogenetic connection does 
not imply the affirmation of the ontogenetic, and the negative 
of the ontogenetic nexus does not imply the negative of the 
aetiogenetic. On the other hand, the ontogenetic implies the 
aetiogenetic, and the negative of the aetiogenetic implies the 
negative of the ontogenetic connection. In other words, the 
ontogenetic affirmed includes the aetiogenetic, and the 
aetiogenetic denied includes the denial of the ontogenetic. 
Stated in terms of formal logic, the relation between the two 
points of view is that of subalterns, with the ontogenetic con- 
nection occupying the place of subalternans. But this way 
of representing the matter is only a help to the realization of 
the complexity of the problem before us, and reinforces the 
fact that the “ causal” nexus may be affirmed from one point 
of view and denied from the other. This is the main con- 
sideration, especially when trying to ascertain the relation 
of the question to materialism, and it justifies the demand 
that the supposed implications of parallelism be tried by the 
distinction between the two kinds of “ causes.” * 


* Note—If the obviousness of the position taken in this discussion ap- 
pears in question I may clear away all misunderstanding at the outset by 
declaring that I wish here to treat parallelism in its philosophic relations, 
and not to enter into any quarrel with science. I must make it emphatic 
that I am not engaged in controverting the doctrince of parallelism, scien- 
tifically considered, so much as I am trying to show its limitations if true, 
and the nature of the assumptions upon which it rests. In fact, it may be 
maintained that the distinction which has been drawn between aetiogenetic 

“causes” determines or coincides with the distinction be- 
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It was only natural, after the discovery or assumption of 
an ontogenetic relation between “cause” and effect in the 
physical world, that the doctrine should give trouble in the 


philosophic field, where materialism was denied, and where 


tween science and philosophy. This distinction is not a difference that in- 
yolyes opposition or contradiction, but only a difference of method or object. 
It is a mistake to keep the two points of view at loggerheads, when in fact 
philosophy only takes up additional problems that do not come within the 
purview of science as it is defined by its votaries Nor do I mean by this to 
admit that what may be affirmed in science can be denied in philosophy, un- 
less we say that the ontogenetic connection between physical and mental 
events is a philosophical and the aetiogenetic connection a scientific problem. 
For I know nothing more vicious in thought than the practice of using a 

oposition to mean one thing in science and the opposite in philosophy. 
Buch a policy only creates confusion and misunderstanding. It only results 
in the prevention of any logical passage from science to philosophy, and so 
would make any scientific truth infertile in so far as further conclusions 
are concerned. Now it is precisely this that I have to complain of in the = 
controversy about parallelism. In a fit of chivalry the philosopher, who wants 


to be let alone, grants that parallelism may be true in science, but he insists __ Wi 
that it is not true for philosophy. But this is only to equivocate with the es Pad 
term, and to make it unfit for inferences of any kind, while philosophy would 


not be able to appropriate any of the results of science. What I mean to do, 
then, is to state the question so as to vindicate the proceedure of science in 
its desire to find some rational connection between physical and mental 
phenomena, while the philosophical problem is left open, but not contra- 
dicted nor established. 

The revival of interest in Hume’s doctrine has for its significance, not 
necessarily the denial of metaphysics, but a limitation of the problem of 
empirical science whose main object is to establish certain relations between 
physical and mental events, whatever else may be supposed to prevail. Ex- 
clusive of metaphysical questions, science may confine itself to one or two 
problems. The first is the mere uniformities of co-existence and sequence 
between physical and mental phenomena as facts. This may be called the 
mere nomology, phenomenal nomology, of the problem. Sometimes the 
conception of “cause” is narrowed down to mean no more than this uni- 
formity, especially when it is believed that nothing else can be known or 
concealed. Even Kant often uses “cause” to mean no more than this when 
he is making concessions to empiricism. But necessary as well as actual 
connection often, or always, appears as a conception of the relation con- 
cerned. This is the second problem or view of such phenomena, and may 
be called the aetiology of the two classes of events. It attributes efficiency 
as well as uniformity to the antecedent or coincident circumstance, while it 

s not necessarily imply identity of kind in the condition recognized with 
the effect. But then we must not infer from this view that it has anything to 
affirm or deny in the field of metaphysics which it has volunteered to aban- 
don. Science should be given free scope to determine the relation of inter- 
action between ‘physical and mental events without holding itself responsible 
for any philosophical conception, affirmatively or negatively, which it defi- 
nitely excludes from its survey. If on the other hand, as may well be main- 
tained, we regard science and philosophy as ultimately having the same 
problems and methods, we could then recognize that the only ssible 
scource of a difference would be that between the three problems just de- 
fined: namely, the nomological, the aetiological, and the ontological unity 
of nature, purely empirical science being limited to the first of these. But 
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consciousness was not viewed as a mode of motion, though 
there was nothing but Cartesian assumption or tradition to 
sustain this view. The whole tendency of modern thought, 
both in its revolt against the supernatural and in its 
extension of our knowledge of matter, has been to favor a 
monistic theory of the universe which would subordinate the 
phenomena of consciousness to the material and in some way 
to reduce it to a function of matter specially organized. The 
triumph of scientific method over that of scholastic phil 
osophy, and its almost exclusive occupation with matter and 
its functions, reinforced this tendency, while the presump- 


we ought not to tolerate any form of expression that would imply the truth 
of scientific and the falsity of philosophic parallelism. There may be two 
conceptions or doctrines, one true and the other false. But they should not 
be called by the same name, unless we assume that there is no relation be- 
tween the two fields of investigation. 

Nor must I be supposed as necessarily attempting to refute the doctrine 
of parallelism, in so far as it maintains the intransmutability of motion into 
consciousness, and vice versa. Science may be correct in this view, and I 
have no desire to prejudice any one against the doctrine as a supposed fact. 
Indeed the long discussion and vast system of experimentation in regard to 
the mensuration of mental states, with the growing conviction that mental 
phenomena are not amenable to physical methods at all would bear out the 
doctrine of parallelism within the limits of present knowledge. But all this 
may be true, and not yet to the point which I am considering. I am not 
disputing the facts on which the claim of parallelism is based, but only the 
philosophic use of it against materialism which may be elastic enough to 
consist with the inconvertibility of motion and consciousness. But what I 
am contending for is the fact that we must distinguish between the facts 
that justify the assertion of an aetiological connection between physical and 
mental events, and those facts or assumptions which are supposed to guar- 
antee the denial of an ontological nexus. If parallelism is to be convertible 
with the nomological and aetiological relation between the two series of 
phenomena, we must insist upon not reviving the controversies started by 
Malebranche and Leibnitz. On the other hand, if the scientist persists in 
using the terms of that discussion he must expect to be held responsible 
for the implications that have been associated with them in the problem of 
spiritualism and materialism. But if he wishes to evade this controversy he 
must insist that his is not the ontological question, and the distinction 
here drawn between the two points is intended to sutain him in his conten- 
tion. But on the other hand, the philosopher cannot avail himself of the sci- 
entific doctrine to support his contention against materialism, because the 
nomological and aetiological connection between the physical and mental 
order does not involve the ontological, though it neither sets it aside nor 
prevents the assumption, that the unity between the aetiological and ontolog- 
ical nexus in the physical world, affords a presumption of the same between 
the physical and the mental. Either the scientific and philosophic problems 
must be kept apart, or the philosophic problem must accept the jurisdiction 
of the scientific, when its own claims can boast of nothing more in its 
support than apriori assumptions. This is the distinction that must be en- 
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tions which a “ causal” connection of any kind between mat- 
ter and mind created, tempted all who had come to respect 
methods that eschewed apriori assumptions to ally them- 
selves with materialism without examining too closely the 
conception upon which parallelism depended. Those, of 
course, who stood by the traditions of Leibnitzianism, or 
perhaps better, the assumptions of that philosophy, borrowed 
from its Cartesian impulse, regarding the relation between 
motion and consciousness, would very naturally avail them- 
selves of any confession on the part of physiology that the 
two had not been proved to be convertible, and go on deny- 
ing materialism, while physics was establishing an outpost in 
the aetiological connection between the two sets of phe- 
nomena, with its possibility of an ontological nexus, if the 
analogy of the physical law about the unity of the two kinds 
of “cause”’ held good in the case. Materialism had gained 
one advantage in its triumph over the absurdities of pre- 
established harmony by showing or supposing an aetiological 
connection between material and mental, and it had only to 
suppose further, either that its postulates about the.unity of 
this with ontological causation created a presumption against 
spiritualism, or that the distinction between the two did not 
alter the issue. But if parallelism be understood to deny all 
“causal” connection whatsoever between physical and 
mental, whether ontogenetic or aetiogenetic, it is tolerably 
clear that materialism, if any longer tenable, must revise its 
conception of the relation between the two sets of phenom- 
ena, and construct a theory of the dependence of conscious- 
ness upon the organism which will not require any postulates 
about the “causal” nexus between physical and mental 
events at all. But then this denial or evasion of a “ causal” 
nexus between the two facts for the sake of refuting material- 
ism seems to create insuperable difficulties of another kind, 
in that it either necessitates a return to pure phenomenalism 
or the reinstatement of the doctrine of preestablished har- 
mony, a rather obsolete conception at this time of day, while 
the affirmation of the nexus, on the other hand, seems to land 
us in a theory which, the idealists tell us, has been exploded 
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quies. Thus science and idealism seem to be in an irrecon- 
cileable conflict, the one sympathizing with a general mate. 
ialism, and the other treating such a view with contempt and 
as an exploded hypothesis, while many of us wish either to 
follow neither of the combatants or to agree with both. But 
may not the distinction between aetiogenetic and ontogenetic 
“causes” help us out of the dilemma, and prevent the affir- 
mation of some “ causal’ nexus between physical and mental 
events from landing us in materialism, on the one hand, and 
the denial of another form of this nexus from landing us i 
absurdity, on the other? The answer to this question 
depends as much upon the relation of parallelism to mate 
rialism as upon the denial that consciousness is a mode of 
motion. ‘There are two questions here, which will be eve 
dent as we proceed. If it be denied that consciousness is 4 
mode of motion, the affirmative of a “ causal’ nexus between 
physical and mental phenomena can extend no farther than 
the aetiogenetic conception, and we are excluded from the 
ontogenetic unity which it is the aspiration of some philoso 
phers to-realize in nature. Parallelism is supposed to stand 
in the way of this materialistic unity. Of course, the 
aetiogenetic connection of the physical and the mental does 
not prove the doctrine of materialism, nor does it disprove it 
The issue simply remains an open one, with all the pre 
sumption in favor of materialism that monism can have on 
the one hand, and that the unity of the two kinds of “ causes” 
in the physical world will create on the other. But if we 
assume that consciousness is or may be a mode of motion, as 
the materialist is tempted to do, at least for the sake of sim 
plicity and unity of method, we obtain a position where no 
conflict between detiogenetic and ontogenetic conceptions is 
possible, and with parallelism thus denied we seem to land m@ 
materialism. But it is to escape this consequence that 
philosophers like Paulsen insist upon both the validity of 
parallelism and its antagonism with materialism. We thus 
have parallelism in science and idealism in philosophy to 
claim the field against materialism. But is the matter so 
clear as this? Does parallelism refute materialism? Does 
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I am not concerned at present with the question whether 
parallelism is true or false, because the distinction between 
aetiogenetic and ontogenetic “ causes ” makes it unnecessary 
to deny the doctrine of parallelism in order to escape the ab- 
surdity of supposing no unity whatever between the physical 
and mental worlds. But the issue is whether it is necessary 
to affirm parallelism in order to escape materialism, and 
whether the denial of it involves us in that theory. The lat- 
ter assumption would perhaps be universally admitted. 
Hence for us the first and most important question.concerns 
the relation between the truth of parallelism and the doctrine 
of materialism, as being the only problem which need interest 
philosophy when considering the connection between phys- 
ical and mental phenomena. ‘The use of parallelism to refute 
materialism precipitates two questions as the issues will be 
seen by those interested in the logical situation. The first is 
that of the nature of materialism as a theory of mental phe- 
nomena, and the second is the nature of parallelism in all its 
bearings. The latter is supposed to have been defined as the 
denial of the convertibility of “motion into consciousness. 
This may be assumed as sufficiently accurate for the present, 
though it may be more critically analyzed later on in the dis- 
cussion. But for the present it may be taken as representing 
quite correctly the conception from which materialism is 
attacked, and from the truth of which materialism is con- 
cluded to be impossible. The nature of materialism then be- 
comes the first and most important object of attention. 

The definition of materialism is not so easy as it would 
appear. ‘The reason for this, however, is not the indefinite- 
ness of the idea in relation to the problems that invoke gen- 
eral speculative interest, but it is the relation of the concep- 
tion to the doctrine of idealism that complicates definition. 
There is a materialism that is supposed to be opposed to 
idealism, and there is a materialism that is opposed to spirit- 
ualism, and the only question is whether we are secure in the 
assumption that the materialism in each case is essentially 
the same. [If it is, then idealism and parallelism must be the 
same and each must imply the other. This consequence I 
must regard as incontrovertible. But it is probably a fact 
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that many parallelists are not idealists, but would laugh at 
such a theory whether they understood it or not. On the 
other hand, there are probably idealists that in no way de 
pend upon any physiological theory of the relation between 
physical and mental phenomena for their conception of the 
grounds of their philosophy. Certain it is that few, if any, 
would regard idealism and parallelism as identical or con 
vertible conceptions. This makes it necessary to define ma 
terialism more carefully than the issue in regard to parallel 
ism alone might require us to do. 

But the fatal difficulty of any definition that represents the 
conception which the idealist takes of materialism is that no 
body seems to know what it is that the idealist is opposing. 
I do not know of a single attempt at the careful definition of 
either idealism or materialism by any writers since Kant out- 
side the common sense school. There are statements from 
which we may infer with doubtful propriety what they mean 
by them, but as for any attempt to summarise their concep 
tion in such brief terms as characterize Lucretian or physio 
logical materialism and ordinary spiritualism, in its respect 
able sense, I do not know of any decent condescension on 
this point. We should imagine, for instance, that writers like 
Lange would define what they were going to discuss or his- 
torically describe, but this historian makes not the slightest 
effort in this direction. I grant that, if there is to be no dif 
ference between the materialism that excites the animosity 
of the idealist and that which the spiritualist opposes, there 
is little or no reason for pains at definition, since the mean- 
ing of it is quite unequivocal. But it is the intellectual pride 
of the average idealist that prevents any adequate reference 
to the physiological conception of the problem, and that seeks 
to misrepresent the nature of matter, or the usual conception 
of it, either in order to escape the real issue or in order to 
make the victory over it the easier. He meets the ordinary 
materialism, not with a denial of the position that matter 1s 
the subject equally of mental and physical phenomena, but 
with the affirmation that matter is itself subordinate to 
“ spirit,” but without any clear notions as to what he means 
by spirit. While he avails himself of dualistic preconcep- 
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tion for the purpose of subordinating matter to something 
else, he either does not see or is unwilling to confess that his 
“spirit” is not distinguishable from matter. For spiritual- 
istic monism, unless of the Leibnitzian form, is not in oppo- 
sition to anything that has made materialism a bugbear to 
most men. What he in reality does is to deny the existence 
of matter. He will not admit this accusation, because he in- 
sists on his recognition of what he calls “ matter,” but on 
examination this turns out to be mere sensation, and though 
he does not like to admit that he accepts Berkeleianism, 
nevertheless when his Kantianism is sifted down to its real 
meaning, whatever he calls its, his conception is that matter 
is merely a phenomenal thing and incapable of being the sub- 
ject of anything, to say nothing of consciousness. That is to 
say, instead of denying that consciousness is a function of 
matter, he denies that there is any matter except as a 
phenomenon of consciousness, whatever that may mean, and 
so intends to dispose of materialism either by reversing the 
point of view which materialism is supposed to assume or by 
defining matter out of existence. Consequently the mate- 
rialism which the idealist opposes does not have to consider 
any physiological questions, and hence parallelism is not a eae 
necessity for his case. Idealism thus stands for the theory ah 7 

or point of view which maintains that all phenomena must be — 


represented in relation to consciousness as their prius, and ve a 

materialism by opposition becomes the doctrine which as- a 

sumes that something called matter is the cause or ground, e- 


or prius of mental phenomena. This conception is supposed 
to coincide with physiological materialism, and in so far as _ 
mere language is concerned it would appear to be correct. — pice, 
But in fact there is no necessary connection between the ma- _ Se pe 
terialism which idealism opposes and that which physiology © 
or physiologists advocate when they advocate it at all. This | ext -. 
will be made clearer later on in the discussion, but for the - a 
present we may content ourselves with the assertion that the _ x - 
idealist’s materialism is not even a good scarecrow: for his de 

consciousness as a prius is only an epistemological prius, and 


not a metaphysical one. Consciousness is of course the prius — é Me 
of the knowledge of reality, but st _ does not involve the 
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conclusion that it is also the prius of reality itself. Just ag 
the effect is often the prius of the knowledge of the cause 
while the cause is the prius of the occurrence of the effect, so 
the idealist’s prius, consciousness, is only the cognitive prius 
in knowledge, not the causal prius of the event by which he 
makes his discovery. This is summarized in the statement 
that the ordo cognitions is not necessarily the ordo naturae.* 
This conclusion enables us to define and discuss material- 
ism in its accepted physiological import. ‘This doctrine I un- 
derstand to be that consciousness is a function of the brain, 
I do not, of course, here use the term to express what Profes- 
sor Fraser calls Pan-materialism, as I am not concerned with 
it in its universal sense, but only with that conception of it 
which represents the issue to be regarding the relation 
between consciousness and the organism. The Lucretian 
form of materialism, then, is the conception which defines 
what is meant by it, and I do not care what definition of mat- 
ter be accepted in the case. We may resolve matter into 
spirit if we like, it will not alter the problem in the least re- 
garding the relation at issue. It is not the name which we 
give the organism that affects the question, but the concep- 
tion which we hold of the relation between the two sets of 
phenomena that are distinguished as physical and mental. 
Now we may conceive the functions of the brain as being 
either all of them modes of molecular motion, or all of them 
consciousness, or some of them as modes of motion and some 
of them as not modes of motion, but consciousness, or even 
other activities not motional. How far either the second 
alternative or the latter part of the third alternative may be 


* Nore.—It must be understood, however, that I am not opposing ideal- 
ism. I accept that theory and regard it as most useful for critical pur- 
poses in dissolving dogmatism and a naive sensationalism. But as long as 
the idealist rejects solipsism and admits, as he uniformly does, the existence 
of conditions of consciousness that are not consciousness itself we have all 
that is necessary for the contention of the materialist, at least for creating 
a legitimate issue, even though idealism be a good propaedeutic to a spir- 
itualistic theory. But what I contend for is that a spiritualistic view does 
not follow analytically from the idealistic postulate, if it be tenable at all, 
but must be a synthetic conclusion from additional premises, even when 
idealism is a necessary presumption in its favor. As anything, however, 
which puts an end to all forms of materialism I must enter a decisive de- 
murrer to the assumptions of the idealist. 
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regarded as intelligible i in any sense whatever, I am not called | 
upon to consider, since I am only stating the logical alterna- 
tives in the case. But the theory of materialism stands for — 
the denial of any other subject than the brain as the ground 
of consciousness, whether it be regarded as a mode of motion 
or not. By spiritualism, therefore, we mean the counter 
theory, not in any vulgar sense, but as Professors Sully, Kant 
and Paulsen use the term to denote the conception that con- ee 
sciousness is the function of some other subject than the 
brain, also whether we regard this phenomenon as a mode of 
motion or not. Now how does the doctrine of parallelism 
stand with reference to either of these theories? Does it 
prove one and disprove the other? Remembering that par- 
allelism represents in usual parlance, and without the dis- _ 
tinction that is advanced in this paper, the denial of a ee 
“causal” nexus between physical and mental phenomena, ae : 
the answer to the questions here proposed requires us tocon- 
sider two problems. ‘The one is the consequence of affirming 
or denying the aetiogenetic connection, and the other of af- 
firming or denying the ontogenetic connection between the _ 
two sets of events. 

In the first place we have already said that the affirmation 
of the aetiogenetic nexus does not prove materialism, but _ 
leaves it an open question, unless we meant to maintain that 
the presumption of unity between the two forms of possible 
connection created some probability in favor of this conse- _- 
quence. On the other hand, assuming that parallelism denies 
the aetiogenetic connection between the physical and the 
mental, we have to ask whether this conception involves the 
negation of materialism which advocates of parallelism so 
often maintain. In answer we should freely grant that this 
supposition seems to render materialism impossible, because 
this theory is so often treated as convertible with the 
“causal” nexus of physical and mental phenomena. It 
would seem that, if the mental series be so independent of the 
physical as not to be determined by it, there should be an- 
other subject for it. But nevertheless I think such a con- 


clusion a one. Ordinarily, I grant, materialism 
states its proof or argument as to be understood to ne or ie i 
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assume that physical phenomena “ cause” the mental, either 
aetiogenetically or ontogenetically, or both. But its true 
conception is not this. On the contrary, it maintains nothing 
more than the position that both molecular motion and con- 
sciousness (leaving it open whether the latter is a mode of 
motion or not) are functions of the brain, and it simply cor 
relates them as motional and mental with the merely nome 
logical conception of causality between them, which is merely 
that of uniformity of coexistence and sequence. It may then 
hold that the physical is not the phenomenal “ cause,” aetio- 
logical or ontological, of the mental, whatever its form of ex- 
pression, and yet regard the mental as a function of the same 
material subject as the physical series: that is, the brain, just 
as it can conceive any number of other properties and fune 
tions as “ parallel’’ with each other without the one being 
the “ cause” of the other. I am, of course, only speaking of 
the logical possibility in the case and not insinuating that the 
facts are in favor of any such a view. Hence I shall not urge 
this conception as either true or necessary for my contention, 
which is only to gain a logical vantage ground for showing 
what would have to be done to refute materialism, if the facts 
did not favor some form of “causal” nexus between the 
physical and mental. Consequently, I might admit for the 
sake of argument that the refutation of materialism followed 
from the denial of the aetiogenetic connection between 
physical and mental phenomena, and could still ask how this 
denial could sustain itself in regard to the facts and the as 
sumption of any causality even in the physical world and the 
evidence for it. As a fact we find that kind of relation, co 
existent or sequent, between the two series which indisput- 
ably accords with our idea of what an aetiogenetic connection 
would be if it existed at all. It is this uniformity of co 
existence and sequence in the physical world between two 
sets of physical phenomena that leads to the hypothesis of 4 
“ causal” dependence of one upon the other, and unless we 
are allowed to reason in the same way regarding an identical 
nexus between the physical and the mental when the uni- 
formities of coexistence and sequence are the same as 
between two sets of physical phenomena, we should find our 
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understanding of such a relation reduced to confusion, and 
even the physical sciences brought to a condition of incompe- 
tency. In other words, the facts are not intelligible without 
this supposition of a “causal” nexus, and are conceived 
either as the evidence of it or convertible with it. Professor 
James very well summarizes these facts to show that there 
must be some kind of efficacious nexus between the two, if 
we are to escape the absurdities of preestablished harmony, 
and I do not require to go into details.* If, then, assuming 
the facts to be conclusive in favor of a “ causal” nexus of 
some kind, and if parallelism must deny all such nexus, we on 
have a situation in which that doctrine would have to be con- ca 
sidered as false, and the only question after that would be . 
whether the falsity of parallelism involved the truth of ma- 
terialism. If the usual logic of the parallelist were to be 
accepted this conclusion would follow. But I am refused the 
right to draw it because of the distinction between aetiogen- 
etic and ontogenetic “ causes.”” Moreover, we can afford to 
be generous, as well as just, in admitting that, when rightly 
understood and defined, the parallelist is denying the onto- 
genetic nexus, and may well conceive the aetiogenetic con- 
nection as granted without debate, if for no other purpose om 
than to obtain a nomological unity in nature and in order to oo? 
escape the doctrine of preestablished harmony. But does a 
this affirmation of at least the aetiogenetic connection require 
us to accept materialism ? 

This question has already been answered in the negative, 
but owing to the common misunderstanding of the rights and 
intentions of physiological science it is necessary to make this 
a little clearer. Perhaps also the materialist should be 
warned here not to confuse aetiogenesis and ontogenesis, as 
his opponents often do. In the first place, the aetiogenetic 
nexus is not an affirmation of the ontogenetic, which, accord- 
ing to the real intention of the parallelist, the argument for: 
materialism would require it to be, as is shown by the paral- > a. 
lelist’s own conception of “cause.” In the second place, to 
put the same fact in another way, if the aetiogenetic 


* Mind, Vol. IV, pp. 1-22. James’ Psychology, Vol. I, Chapter V. “4 
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“causal’”’ nexus implied necessarily a materialistic view, it 
would have to be on the assumption, according to the paral 
lelist, that this connection implied identity of kind in the 
“causal” and the “caused” phenomena. But it is precisely 
this which the aetiogenetic point of view does not imply, ac 
cording to definition. ,In this view it is the action or occur- 
rence of consciousness, not the nature of it, that is determined 
by the physical antecedent, and hence we can admit an aetio- 
genetic interaction between mind and body without assuming 
materialism as a consequence. Nor is this mode of argu- 
ment limited to the relation between mind and matter. It 
applies with equal force to the interaction between material 
subjects that may be different in kind, with corresponding 
modifications of the effect, only less distinctive than is as- 
sumed between mind and matter. The aetiogenetic “ causal” 
nexus or interaction expresses nothing more than the fact 
that the action of one subject elicits action in another, and it 
does not assume that one action or subject is like another in 


kind. ‘They may or may not be alike, as the case may require. 
But this fact of resemblance or difference must be determined 


“ce 


by other considerations than an aetiogenetic “causal” con- 
nection between them. Consequently, this nexus may be 
granted without involving us in materialism. In fact the 
conception is wholly indifferent to both materialism and spir- 
itualism. Consciousness may still be either a function of the 
brain, or an activity of some other subject, in so far as its 
initium is concerned. Whether it is one or the other will 
have to be determined by some other fact than its initial de- 
pendence for occurrence upon an antecedent, no matter what 
that antecedent may be, and this fact must be determined by 
scientific method and not by speculative considerations. 
Having found that parallelism interpreted aetiogenetic- 
ally is both too absurd for acceptance and is not conceived in 
this way by parallelists themselves, and that neither the 
affirmation nor the denial of it in this conception involves us 
in materialism, we are prepared to examine its ontogenetic 
conception and the consequences. Paulsen tells us, as we 
have seen, that a “ causal” (ontogenetic) nexus between the 
physical and the men rialism, and as he 
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denies the fact of such a connection he naturally concludes 
against this theory, and all those who believe in the persist- 
ency of force and yet believe in the existence of mind wel- 
come this view. The force of the argument is tolerably clear. 
If in the material world we find the law of “ causation ” repre- 
sented by the conservation of energy both in regard to mat- 
ter and motion, and if the nature of the consequent is deter- 
mined solely by the antecedent, as merely the transfer of 
motion from one point to another, we can easily see what 
temptation exists to reject this conception of the relation of 
physical phenomena to consciousness and its implication the — 
moment that it is denied that consciousness is a mode of — 
motion. Now while it may be claimed that the truth of = 
allelism does not escape the possibility of materialism, as I _ 
shall show later. I shall not urge this point of view ae 
present, but concede for the sake of argument that, once ad- 
mitted, its presuppositions make a reasonable case against a 
materialism. But there are decided limits to the cogency of 
these presuppositions, while we may have the right to call 
attention to the important circumstance that parallelism is 
itself a theory and not an observed fact, and hence that it 
either begs the question, or obtains its cogency from the as- be yy is 
sumption either that consciousness is not a mode of motion — 
as a known fact, or that the real or supposed inconvertibility os 
of physical phenomena with consciousness is a proof that the __ 
latter is not a mode of motion. These considerations give - 
three problems at this point. The first is whether parallelism 
in any conception of it militates against materialism. The 
second is whether it is the known or supposed fact that con- 
sciousness is not a mode of motion which proves the an. 
vertibility of physical event with it, or whether it is the sup- 
posed inconvertibility of the physical and mental that implies 
the denial of consciousness being a mode of motion. Thatis _ 
to say, are parallelism and the assumption that consciousness . 
is not a mode of motion convertible conceptions, or are they 
disparate facts with _Teciprocal implications ? The third Be 


sets of phenomena necessitates the conclusion, accepting the _ 
postulates of physics, that consciousness is not a mode of 
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motion, or conversely, whether the assumption that con- 
sciousness is not a mode of motion necessitates the conclusion 
that the two sets of phenomena are inconvertible? Each of 
these questions must receive careful attention. 

I shall not discuss them, however, wholly apart from each 
other. Their complications with each other are too numer- 
ous to keep them separate. The first of the problems will 
come up for treatment when the nature of consciousness, in 
so far as it is related to physi_al phenomena, has been con- 
sidered. Hence we proceed first to discuss the relation to 
parallelism of the assumption that mental events are not 
modes of motion. This assumes, at least for the sake of 
argument, that parallelism is a consequence of a real or sup- 
posed fact. In dealing with the real or supposed opposition 
between parallelism and materialism, we have two alterna- 
tives before us. We may first deny the truth of the former 
doctrine and thus indirectly, or at least in an ad hominem 
manner, establish materialism, or we may, in the second 
place, admit parallelism and yet deny any and all opposition 
between it and materialism. We shall examine first the 
strength or weakness of the supposition that consciousness 
is not a mode of motion, assuming at least for argument’s 
sake that parallelism depends absolutely upon this supposi- 
tion. 

In the first place, we may ask whether we have any right 
to put limitations to the law of continuity and ontogenetic 
causation by an unproved assumption? Why not turn the 
matter around, and taking the conservation of energy as a 
known fact, argue that consciousness must be, or is most 
probably, a mode of motion, and in this way both subordinate 
the unknown to the known, according to the law of scientific 
procedure, and harmonize the aetiogenetic.and ontogenetic 
points of view? We could then either dispose of the latent 
dualism in the doctrine of parallelism or prove that monism 
of any sort is not a bugbear when it is called materialism and 
not a savior when it is called idealism. For it is the monistic 
feature of materialism that must be refuted by parallelism, if 
we are in anysense to set aside the proposition that conscious- 
ness is a function of the brain, whether it be a mode of motion 
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ornot. But certainly, if it be motion—an assumption which 
Iam not making at all—the conditions of materialism would 
presumably be established. Here, however, I am interested 
only in showing that in the absence of positive knowledge 
that consciousness is not motion, the materialistic conception 
enables the physiologist to insist upon judging its possibili- 
ties by the known relation between aetiogenetic and onto- 
genetic causes in the physical world from the inductive point 
of view. This of course is not proof, but it exhibits the op- 
posite conviction as an apriori supposition. 

Again the dubious character of the assumption upon 
which parallelism rests is confirmed by another considera- 
tion. The supposition that consciousness is not a mode of 
molecular motion is dependent wholly upon either or both of 
two assumptions: first, the introspective capacity of con- 
sciousness to determine its own nature, mediately or imme- 
diately ; and second the presuppositions of idealism. In re- 
gard to the first of these assumptions, it is sufficient to appeal 
to the illusions which have followed the universal reference 
to introspective consciousness for direct judgment about the 
nature of certain well known facts. Common sense thought 
that the Ptolemaic astronomy was true, and Brother Jaspar 
of Richmond still believes that doctrine. The same type of 
thought for a long time resisted the theory that light and 
sound are modes of motion, and it was still longer accepting 
a similar resolution of heat and electricity. I do not deny 
the finality of the testimony of consciousness in regard to 
facts and their occurrence, but I am raising the question 
whether it may not have limitations in the determination 
directly of the nature of these facts. This is nothing more 
than tolerating the supposition of phenomenalism. The de- 
termination of a fact is one thing, and the determination of its 
nature is another, whether it be a direct or an indirect pro- 
cess. But it is not necessary to question absolutely the 
power of consciousness to introspect the nature of anything: 
for it may be admitted that it directly introspects the fact of 
motion of a certain kind and degree. But it does not follow 
that it can do the same with all kinds or degrees of it. It 
failed i in the phenomena of light and sound, and might be in- 
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capable of excluding the supposition that its own nature is 
that of motion. Hence, having found that the assumption 
of a qualitative difference between visible and invisible mo- 
tion, in so far as they are facts of a world outside the mind, 
is false, we may legitimately ask whether its judgment about 
its own non-molecular nature is not subject to the demand 
for proof, and to that extent doubtful until proved. I do not 
dispute the difficulties, or even the unintelligibility of the 
supposition that consciousness is a mode of motion. I can 
readily admit either its real or apparent absurdity: for it is 
not necessary to my argument that I should contend in favor 
of this supposition, as will appear in its proper place. Nor 
am I concerned with the meaningless character of such a con 
ception. This may be true enough, if the evidence is suff- 
cient. Butthisisthe problem. ‘The real question is whether 
it may not be a fact that consciousness is a mode of motion, 
whether the idea be intelligible or not. A great many phe 
nomena are mysterious and unintelligible at first sight, but 
they are facts nevertheless, and often turn out to be what 
they are supposed not to be. I have already referred to heat, 
light and electricity for illustrations of this truth. Possibly 
the mysterious adjustment of sound and electricity in the 
telephone is an additional instance. These certainly estab 
lish some limitations to the introspective power of conscious- 
ness, and their cogency is reinforced by the extremely equiv- 
ocal character of the term “ consciousness ” itself in the field 
of philosophy. May there not, then, be some limitations to 
the introspective power to determine the nature of conscious- 
ness as not a mode of motion? 

The admittedly speculative character of the equivalence 
between the antecedent and consequent in the physical world 
is in favor of an affirmative answer to this question. There 
seems to be no empirical proof that the sound produced by 
impact is a part of the ontological effect in the case of the 
transmission of motion. ‘That the heat and sound thus pro- 
duced are to be reckoned in the equivalent is a purely the 
oretical fact, and not the result of actual measurement, and 
one of the difficulties in the way of any such measurement is 
the extremely small amount of force required to produce 
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sound, to say nothing of other slight effects involved in all 
transmissions of motion. Consequently there remains to the — 
physicist the possibility of suspending judgment on the ques- 
tion of consciousness until an empirical measurement of the 
equivalence between physical antecedents and consequents 
has been effected. Less energy may be absorbed in eliciting eS “ 
consciousness than in producing sound. 


this kind, even supposing that it could be shown to be rea- 


t is 
vor sonable. ‘The doubt about the nature of consciousness is _— 
Vor only a vantage ground for the sceptic to be used by him for i veg! 


the purpose of shifting the burden of proof upon the critic. 2a 
of materialism whose case undoubtedly offers difficulties to oe 
those who do not understand their own theory. But there is © 

no demand for treating consciousness as a mode of motion in a ; 
order to defend materialism. This inconvertibility of the 

physical with the mental phenomenon may be true, and still 
the two sets of events be functions of the same subject. One a 


iat 

at, of the arguments to sustain this allegation will be considered 

oly again. But the other requires notice at this point. It as- | 

he sumes the sufficiency of introspection to determine the nature _ 

ib- of consciousness as not a mode of motion, and simply dis- — 

1S- putes both the conclusion that parallelism is a consequence 

iv- of the fact, unless the two ideas are identical, in which case 

Id no argument from it against materialism is possible, and the . 

to conclusion from the supposed inconvertibility of the physical | 

1s- and the mental that brain functions can be only modes of —_— 
motion. If, now, the inconvertibility of the physical and 

ce mental is not only a proof of, but is convertible with, the " 

ld denial of a molecular nature for consciousness, in terms of 

re motion, it would imply that the inconvertibility of any two z 

ry phenomena involved necessarily a distinction in kind, and _ 

1 with this would go the correlative implication that the con- | 

0- vertibility of any two phenomena would necessitate the sup- 

e- position that they were of the same kind. Now neither of 


these two suppositions is universally accepted even in phys- _ 
ical science. There is probably nothing more universally ac-_ 
in science than the of kinetic 
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e and potential energies. Potential energy is not, so far as] 

oy know, anywhere treated as a mode of motion. That is to 
say, the convertibility of kinetic and potential energy is not 
taken to prove that the latter is a mode of motion, and what 
ever the desire of temptation to treat it so, it ought to appear 
. ie quite as absurd to so consider it as it appears to the idealist 

aa absurd to conceive consciousness as a mode of motion. Com 
Tea sequently the correlative implication that the inconvertibility 
! See of the physical and the mental proves them disparate would 
. . not follow, though this disparateness might be established on 
other grounds. Hence the parallelist can sustain his com 
tention only by disputing the convertibility of kinetic and 
potential energies. As long as this convertibility is niain 
‘ ; tained by the physicist he can eviscerate the argument of the 
a parallelist based upon the denial that consciousness is a mode 
4 of motion, because his maxim regarding the relation of two 
phenomena does not necessarily commit him to the view 
either that their transmutability implies their identity or that 
their intransmutability implies their difference. Hence 
whether consciousness be treated as a mode of motion or not 
the physicist can consistently sustain, not only a monistic, 


te but also a materialistic theory. Whether he be correct or 
not depends upon much more than his consistency, but his 
a position has this one advantage, and it forces us to deal with 


him upon some other basis than the suppositions of parallel 
ism, whose assumption of what is implied by either the con- 
vertibility or inconvertibility of two sets of phenomena does 
not conform to any universal principle of physics. Whether 
the physicist is right or not in the liberty which he takes with 
the convertibility or inconvertibility of phenomena is not for 
me to determine here. If he applies the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy so that transmutability will permit a dif 
ference of kind in the consequent, as he does in the transition 
from kinetic to potential energy, he will be consistent and the 
parallelist has no substantial claim to the support of physical 
science in the contention that motion and consciousness are 
not convertible, as nothing stands in the way of this in spite 
of their difference in kind, at least in so far as the postulates 
of physics are concerned. a 
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Nor do idealistic theories help us out of the difficulty. It = 
cap be shown that, whatever their relation to materialism, 
they cannot assert parallelism without adopting dualism, 
and they are far from accepting such a view of reality. They _ 
are either (1) agnostic toward the very existence of the alg = 
ical, or (2) they deny it, as in Berkeley, and adopt monism. hi: 
Matter must be an admitted fact for parallelism to stand at : 
all. Subjective idealism limits knowledge to mental states, — apse 
and in so doing either cuts away all ground for atoning Ee 
the nature or the assured existence of matter, and so is with- _ oe 
out the facts which are necessary for parallelism, or it equivo- _ has 
cates with the “ antithesis between subject and object” and ~ 
unconsciously tends toward a monism which makes all 
events, the so-called physical as well as the mental, functions — 
of the same subject which is the proposition of materialism. 
If we know only mental states there can be either no oppo- 
sition between motion and consciousness requiring a separate 
subject, or there is no reason to suppose the existence of mo-— 
tion except as a phenomena of consciousness, and parallelism — 
is lost. Objective idealism is simply subjective idealism 
cleared of this equivocation, and its “ identification of subject ge 
and object,” being definitely monistic, destroys parallelism at 
a blow, unless we interpret this doctrine as meaning nothing 
more than the phenomenal inconvertibility of motion and 
consciousness which are still conceived as functions of the 
same subject. But this admission that they are functions of © 
the same subject is identical with the postulate of material- 
ism, and unless parallelism can refute this no one cares _ 
whether it is true or false. A truth is always valuable for — 
what it proves or disproves. The idealist then can hold to — 
parallelism only on the condition that he admit it worthless 
either for the disproof of materialism, or for the support of 
idealism.* 

There is another way of dealing with the relation of the © 
assumed antithesis between motion and:consciousness to the _ 
theories of monism and idealism. The opponent of material- aes ; 
ism tells us that motion and consciousness cannot be identi- _ 


= 
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*Asa general corroboration of this position I may refer the reader to 
Professor Bowne’s Metaphysics, p. 352. 
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basis or the consequence of this view the position will give 
us no trouble, in one respect at least, whatever objection the 
- idealist may propose. But the idealist is also a great anti 
materialist, and is always telling us that we cannot know 
anything except in terms of consciousness. Let us apply 
this conception to the problem. In the first place, if we cam 
know events, only in terms of consciousness, either this is a 
harmless proposition, or we may pertinently ask what be 
comes of the supposed antithesis between motion and com 
sciousness. ‘There is the same reason to make motion a 
datum of consciousness as to make color, sound, space, ete, 
this. ‘That is to say, if we know only states of consciousness 
motion as one of the things known is a state of consciousness, 
unless we choose to make it some transcendental thing which 
either cannot be known at all or when known implies dualism. 
If we make the difference between motion and consciousness 
purely subjective, such as we observe between taste and 
sound sensations both our idealism and our parallelism are 
perfectly compatible with materialism as well as with each 
other.. By supposition, motion and consciousness becoming 
phenomena of the same subject, we have a complete fulfill 
ment of the conditions for materialism. On the other hand, 
if the antithesis is between motion as known in terms of com 
sciousness and an objective fact usually called motion, one or 
the other of these cannot rightly be called motion at all. If 
the subjective is called “motion,” the objective which 1s 
usually called matter and its activities is not “ motion” and 
we have in this objective the very datum that is supposed to 
characterize spirit, while the subjective has the predicate of 
matter. On the other hand, if the objective be called “ mo- 
tion,” we have matter and dualism which suggest the priority 
of matter to consciousness, and if not this, certainly the m- 
stability of the assumption upon which idealism is based 
when it comes to deal with the data of consciousness. Its 
only defence is the phenomenal antithesis between the two 
facts, but this is only to admit the reality or the possibility of 
materialism, at least so far as either theory has any interest 
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tithesis between the two, between thought and reality 
whether the latter be motion or not. Let us further grant _ 
any form of idealism and monism desired, and also the claim es 


of parallelism that there is no “ causal” nexus, whether it be 4 
aetiogenetic or ontogenetic, between what are called physical 


and mental events, will this conclusion militate against the pe 
doctrine that consciousness is a function of the brain? I aoe 
think not, and hence we may “imitate the valor of those 
ancient knights who offered to joust with their antagonists air 
without helmets and to give them the advantage of sun and 
wind,” by granting parallelism and yet deny that this doc- 
trine in any form or shape in which it is held in any way in- 
terferes with the supposition of materialism.. This conclu- 
sion can be made out as follows. ue on 
If there be any phenomena or facts of which it may be 

said they are “ parallel’ and between which there is said to © 
be no “causal” nexus, either aetiogenetic or ontogenetic, pa 
they are the properties of matter. For instance, color and 
weight are inconvertible functions or properties of matter, 
and so also are weight and extension, mobility and color, and 
almost any two that can be mentioned. But this inconverti- 
bility does not prevent them from being functions of the same 
subject, nor does it move any philosophers, idealistic or other- — 
wise, to extend the conception of parallelism. A wholly dif-— 
ferent method of inquiry from that based upon the onto- — 
genetic inconvertibility of functions, static or dynamic, is 
necessary to prove the existence of separate subjects, and , 
hence, accepting the comparison here drawn, parallelism, if 4 a 
true, would not stand in the way of materialism, which does — Bey 
not necessarily maintain the convertibility of motion and ey 
consciousness, but only that whether convertible or not they eae 
are phenomena of the same subject. It will not help matters . 

to say that this subject is spirit, and thus try to fall into line © 
with the preconceptions and traditions of idealism: for in this © 
case parallelism has to be surrendered, because from the — 
idealistic point of view this doctrine would tell in favor of the | 
existence of matter and against its favorite monism, and then 
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itself fall a victim to the maxim regarding the ordo cognitionis 
and the ordo naturae. 

But this argument may be considered too tenuous and I] 
shall not urge it with any other motives than to show the im 
conclusiveness of the assumptions upon which parallelism 
rests for its diatribe against materialism, or to force it to 
admit that it has no such object in its contentions. I do not 
hold, however, that the argument is so tenuous as some might 
wish to assert it to be. But whether so or not, it is quite ag 
well founded as the doctrine of parallelism, which depends 
absolutely upon the following considerations. (1) Its as 
sumption regarding the nature of consciousness: (2) Its 
tacit demand for an exception to the law of continuity im 
causation: (3) Its statement of the doctrine so as to make 
us choose between chaos and materialism unless we dis 
tinguish between aetiogenetic and ontogenetic “causes”: 
(4) Its assumption, when that distinction is made, that the 
aetiogenetic and ontogenetic methods have not the same 
universal application: that is, one may be affirmed and the 
other denied, when according to monism the “ unity” of the 
cosmos may require them both to be affirmed or both denied, 
or failing this to demand the same subject for all phenomena 
whether convertible or not. Consequently, if parallelism 
falls to the ground in default of satisfactory evidence to prove 
its postulate about the nature of consciousness, and if the 
scientific presumption from the law of continuity on the one 
hand, and from the law of parsimony on the other, favors the 
reduction of consciousness to a mode of motion, or failing 
this, to a function of the same subject, we have a situation 
which appears to afford a vantage ground for materialism, 
the dread enemy of so many speculative philosophers. Why 
not accept it? Why is this result such a bugbear to thinkers 
of all sorts? Why will so many persons catch at any straw 
to escape this dread theory? 

The answer to this question is perfectly simple. It is not 
because there is any special danger lurking in the idea that 
different phenomena or functions can belong to the same 
subject. Nobody gets frightened at the inherence of kinetic 
- and potential energies in the same substance. The real rea- 
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son for solicitude in the case is certain consequences of mate- Cae 
rialism, which in fact trouble the philosopher less than a class _ . a 
of thinkers who have been made to believe in the potency of 
words instead of clear thought. But what are these conse- ere ioe 
quences? They are (1) the materialist’s denial of the im- _ 
mortality of the soul, and (2) the assumed contradiction be- 
tween materialism and idealism, which latter theory is sup- | 
posed to be absolutely beyond disproof. These represent, on > 
the one hand, the moral and religious consequences, and on 
the other, the philosophical consequences.* Both classes of 
consequences should receive some attention. I shall con- 
sider the latter first. 

In so far as materialism and idealism are monistic theories __ : 


of phenomena they cannot be opposed to each other in all Se 
their implications. As monistic doctrines they must imply | a ai Be 
a contradiction if they refuse to recognize the same subject | ahd ow 


for physical and mental events, no matter what it is called, Poe - 
and the only question that will remain, after conceding that : 

this subject is called spirit, is whether it implies immortality, 
which materialism is supposed to deny and spiritualism to | 
afirm. What the anti-materialist of the theological type 
wishes to know is whether idealism supports the implication 
usually associated with opposition to that dread theory, and 
if it does not,.he does not care anything about philosophy — 
whether it is true or false, and I for one must insist that phil- _ 
osophy shall face this issue with an avowal either of its limita- 
tions in the matter or its power to satisfy expectations. This 
is not because I attach any importance to this expectation in 
reference to philosophy, but because once raised, as it has 
been by the past, we cannot make clear the true and im- 
portant functions of philosophy until the nature and limita-— 
tions of this whole subject are thoroughly cleared up. We 
have no right to allow any illusions to grow up about the 
capacity of any theory to satisfy the personal interests of a. 


have used the term “immortality” in this article, instead of “ future 
life,” in order better to retain the historical and philosophic associations 
gathered about it and affecting the problems involved. In any other connec- 
tion I would have used the terms “ future life” to avoid the quibbling of many | 
persons about the matter of eternity which was not the primary import of 


immortality ” at the outset of its assertion. It had a purely negative mean- a. 
ing in its denial of materialism. as 
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class that will not respect philosophic and scientific method 
Hence I shall not demand that philosophic theory shall be 
anything except the impersonal matter that it is, but only 
that we be under no illusions as to its logical nature and 
limitations. It is precisely its equivocations in the past that 
has brought it into disrepute when it has failed to satisfy the 
expectations which its incautious advocates created. If we 
are to oppose materialism we must know whether we aré 
indirectly supporting the doctrine that it denies, or whether 
we are only fighting something that has not interest for any 
good or evil that occupies our attention. 

Now I see nothing in idealism, either in its conception or 
in the contention of its advocates, that guarantees immor 
tality of any kind that could not be guaranteed even by 
Lucretian materialism. Those who have blindly followed 
the lead of Berkeley and his theology may have his authority 
to guide them, but there is nothing in the Kanto-Hegelian 
movement to encourage the belief that idealism insures any 
immortality of which people can feel convinced, unless we 
accept Kant’s moral argument which few if any nowadays 
treat with any seriousness. ‘The simple reason for this is 
the fact that idealism is an epistemological and not an onto- 
logical or metaphysical theory. On the other hand, mate- 
rialism is a metaphysical and not an epistemological doc- 
trine. No doubt the idealist often gives a metaphysical im- 
port to his theory, but if he does so he must, as I shall show, 
identify realism with materialism which he does not pretend 
to do. The distinction between these two points of view I 
must insist is radical and can be shown by considering the 
various objects to be attained in’ the study of any set of 
phenomena. This would perhaps be denied by no one, but 
the arguments of many writers do not presuppose any recog- 
nition of the distinction, as shown by the failure to identify 
realism with materialism. But I must make this distinction 
clear before going on to show the relation of idealism to 
materialism, and I can do this only by reference to a brief 
classification of the sciences, which I have discussed more 
fully, though tentatively, elsewhere.* 


* Problems of Philosophy, Chap. IT. 
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The points of view from which phenomena may be studied 
and which determine the classification of the sciences, with 
their separate objects, may here be stated as the nomological, 
the orthological, the telelogical, and the ontological, or meta- 
physical. The nomological sciences, or that aspect of any 
science, if it is preferable to state it that way, concern them- 
selves with the mere laws, uniformities and sequences, of 
phenomena. These are sometimes called the conditions of 
events, and could be expressed as aetiological aspects of phe- 
nomena, except that a distinction should be made between 
the laws and the conditions or efficient “causes” of events. 
But as the present purpose does not require us to go into this 
subject minutely, we may turn to the orthological sciences. 
Here we have to deal with the sciences of norms, of criteria, 
of validity, of ideals, of correct processes. They are accord- 
ingly Epistemology, Logic, 4sthetics, Ethics (theoretical ) 
and Jurisprudence. The teleological sciences comprise the 
arts Mechanics, Pharmacy, Therapeutics, Pedagogy, Ethics 
(practical), and Politics. The ontological sciences include 
Hylology, Pneumatology and Theology. These are the sci- 
ences that undertake to study and determine the nature of 
things, and simply assume the capacity of knowledge to deal 
with this problem, while Epistemology only undertakes to 
determine the legitimacy of any effort in this direction, but 
does not preempt the right of any theory. The fact that it 
deals only with problems of validity and not of nature; that 
is, with the modality of thought, and not its content, shows 
how far it is from having any metaphysical object. For our 
present purposes, however, I do not require to discuss at 
length the general principles underlying this classification of 
the sciences further than to insist upon the distinction 
between the sciences of validity and those of reality, which 
will probably be admitted without proof, and then proceed to 
show that Epistemology is to be classed among the former. 
Its absorption of Logic in Germany, or identity with it, and 
its origin in Kantian criticism together with its almost ex- 
clusive occupation with the problem of validity in apprehen- 
sion, conception, judgment and reasoning, make this sup- 
position evident beyond question, and ought to show that it 
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can do no more than serve as a propaedeutic to metaphysics 
without predetermining any of its theories. For our com 
_ parison, therefore, we need take only the two sciences, Epist 
_ emology and Metaphysics, defining the former as the theory 
_ of knowledge in its processes, and the latter the theory @ 
reality. The former subject divides into two schools, the 
idealist and the realist, the latter into two also, the spirituak 
ist and the materialist. In genetic problems also which hayg 
more particularly occupied Psychology there are also two 
opposite theories. I may represent the relations of the three 
classes of doctrine as follows. 


Genetic Theories. Epistemological Theories. Metaphysical Theorie 
Empiricism. Idealism. Materialism. 
Nativism. Realism. Spiritualism 


Now as there can be no opposition between nomological, 
aetiological, teleological and ontological methods or objects, 
so there can be no opposition or contradiction per se between 
any of these theories except between those classified under 
the same principle. As this representation stands idealism 
is compatible with either of the metaphysical or with either 
of the genetic theories, and so is realism, and we find in the 

7 history of thought, when examining actual systems, that this 

7 i supposition is adequately borne out in special instances, 
This is to say that neither realism nor idealism creates any 
presumptions from the epistemological point of view in favor 
of either materialism or spiritualism, or against them, in 90 
far as analytic evidence is concerned. ‘This is evident from 
the fact that, if idealism contradicted materialism, there would 
be no escape from the identification of realism with materiak 
ism, which hardly any one would have the audacity to do, and 
there is perhaps less disposition to identify idealism with 
spiritualism. There is nothing but the tendency to juggle 
with the equivocations in idealism and to escape the responst 
_ bilities involved in the real problems of philosophy which 
: “2 require a frank assertion of the limitations of philosophit 
method and of human duties and interests within the world 

- of experience. The philosopher admits this readily enough 
in personal debate, or in the obscurities of public discussion 
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and occasional sentences, buried in masses of conservative 
phrases which have been in fact eviscerated of their old con- 
tent by a variety of means. The universal disgust with 
philosophy and its pretensions is caused by this very fact, 
and by the subterfuges which it accepts as an escape from 
plain speaking. I must repeat, however, that I am not ex- 
pressing any contempt for this subject; for I hold that 
philosophy has a very profound and important mission for 
the world if, imitating the vigor of the ancient prophets, it 
will only take mankind by the throat and shake it into some 
respect for clear thinking and the regulation of political and 
social morality within the limits of what can be proved. I 
shall not deny a place for the ideals which seek to put limits 
to the real or supposed consequences of materialism, but I 
must say that philosophy should either make clear the dis- 
tinction between the grounds of social and individual, ob- 
jective and subjective, morality in any system whatever, or 
attack the issue which keeps up the conflict between them. 
It cannot talk idealism and allow the public to think it is talk- 
ing morality when it is not. 
ither Now having found that idealism affords no presumption 
1 the # in favor of immortality, and that it is consistent with mate- 
this § rialism in this respect at least, we may dismiss it from further 
nces, @ consideration, and the controversy will limit itself to the issue 
any between parallelism and materialism in respect of the ques- 
avor™ tion of immortality. Supposing that there is any opposition 
n so™ atall, is it absolute? If so, parallelism must affirm immor- 
rom tality. But if it does not affirm or sustain this fact, then the 
ould opposition does not exist in the only matter that gives ma- 
ria- @ terialism the slightest interest to anybody. If we defined 
and “materialism ” so that it would consist with immortality, as 
vith @ Tertullian did,* we should put parallelism in the uncomfort- 
a * Norte. vane of this question a hypothetical answer to it might be 
attempted from the philosophic doctrine of Tertullian. His is the doctrine 
1ich that the subject of consciousness is a material monad other than the body, 
shic a brain in modern parlance, and conceived in this way in order to save the 
theory of interaction and transmutation, and also that of immortality. He 
orld § had simply appropriated the metaphysics of Plato and the language of Lu- 
cretius, and he may equally have used occasional admissions on the part of 


ugh Lucretius that the soul was a single atom instead of the usual assumption 
100 that it was a complex of fine atoms, perhaps like the theosophists’ theory all 
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that it denied immortality which it is now very careful not tg 
though willing to gain sympathy from the publig 

_ estimation of the dangers of Lucretian materialism, thy 
simply “ pulling the wool” over the eyes of the innocents 
But not finding that parallelists are specially anxious to if 
culcate immortality as a consequence of their doctrine, we 
can only conclude that it is indeterminate on this point, and 
confines its opposition to the mere convertibility of com 


an “astral body.” But this question aside, he simply changed the name of 
the subject in order to appropriate the imperishability of something, whid 
was a common doctrine to both schools, and thus constructed a forcible 
ad hominem argument against the Lucretian denial of the posssibility of 
immortality. But then this theory of Tertullian seems exposed to the fatal 
objection that absolutely no traces of such matter can be found. No appre 
ciable differences of weight can be detected between a dead body and the 
same person while living. I shall not resort to imaginary refinements of 
matter in order to escape the cogency of this argument. ut we may ask 
whether it is essential to matter that it shall have weight? May not weight 
be a mere accident of matter, so that its existence in the case supposed 
ig could not be detected by a method involving the balance or scales? This 
cree. an sceptical question may have its force, but we require more evidence than 
an apriori interrogation to suggest the possibility that weight is not an e 
sential property of matter. This evidence may not be wholly wanting. i 
is an interesting as well as a paradoxical truth that the whole universe of 
matter does not weigh an ounce, does not weigh anything at all. Weight 
is but the relation between two bodies effected by gravitation, and not af 
intrinsic property of the subject in which it appears to occur As no grave 
tation operates on the universe at large it can have no weight. Weight 
being thus not essential to the existence of matter may not the soul bea 
form of it that sustains its connection with a gravitating body by some 
other force than that which expresses itself in weight? Of course the ma 
terial soul supposed in this case not only involves a questionable extension 
of the conception of matter, but it may not exist in any such absolute and 
independent condition as the universe, and hence, though weight may not be 
an intrinsic property of matter, more evidence is required than an aprion 
hypothesis to justify the supposition of a matter which is without weight 
But there is also the additional fact that cosmic ether is generally treated 
by physicists as a force of matter which is yet both penetrable and inde 
pendent of gravitation. It also transmits motion according to the theories 
of light, heat and electricity. This ought not to make it difficult to suppos 
that possibly the subject of consciousness might be a form of ether or mat 
ter not influenced by gravitation at all. If so we should not expect it © 
have weight, nor to be detected by methods appropriate to such a property. 
The absence of weight and its communication of motion, with what we 
know of the small amount of energy required to produce sound and perhi 
the immeasurably smaller amount of energy to produce heat in the ri 
medium might remove the difficulties against consciousness being a m 
of motion. This possibility is especially open when we consider that n0 
empirical measurement of all the effects of any force has been effected. But 
the trouble with such an hypothesis is that it seems to be worked up m@ 
order to save a belief not adequately supported by facts. 
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sciousness and the molecular action of the brain. But if 
this denial of their convertibility does not carry with it some 
implication, possibility, or probability of survival after death 
most persons, whether rightly or not is not the question, will 
have very little interest in the connection between physical 
and mental events. It will be a problem for philosophers to 
quarrel over, such as love to live in a limbo of purely formal 
logic and have no bread to earn by their speculations, while 
the common herd is mystified, though it is charitable enough 
to suppose a great deal of wisdom where it does not under- 
stand. The fact is that consciousness, for all that we know, 
might be some other function of the brain than a mode of 
motion, so that materialism in its main contention might 
stand in spite of the denial that mental states are modes of 
motion. ‘They might not even be functions of the brain and 
yet be activities of some other complex subject, as in the 
Lucretian conception, whether material or immaterial, so 
that parallelism, unless it affirms immortality will have a very 
narrow interest for philosophy, even when true. 

There are just two ways in which we may undertake to 
refute Lucretian materialism, which is the only form that is 
open to opposition from parallelism in any conception of the 
case according to its own principle. First, we may try to 
prove the fact of immortality, whatever the nature of con- 
sciousness, and which would be incompatible with the sup- 
position that it is a function of the brain. Second, we may 
try to prove that the subject of consciousness is other than 
the brain, without implying or assuming anything necessarily 
about its destiny. This latter method is that of parallelism. 
But why not turn the question around and ask whether the 
facts may not so strongly support materialism as to make the 
falsity of parallelism an inference from the truth of material- 
ism? Assuming that parallelism is wholly indifferent to the 
question of immortality, it remains to know whether it is 
sufficiently established, or whether when established it is ade- 
quate to the disproof of any form of materialism. I have 
tried to show from its apriori assumptions that it is not as 
well assured as is alleged. ‘The three assumptions upon 
which it is based are: (1) The opposition between subject 
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and object. (2) The assumption that motion is the generic 
or only function of matter, and that all differentiations of its 
activities and properties are reducible to this one term. (3) 
The finality of the testimony of consciousness as to its own 
nature. 

In regard to the first of these assumptions an opposition 
between subject and object can be admitted without sup- 
posing that it extends to the denial of their likeness in kind. 
Of course, subject and object are not the same thing and ma- 
terialism is not identified with any such supposition except 
on the part of those who wish to win a cheap victory. The 
illusion which has led to this supposition is the assumption 
that epistemological materialism is the same as metaphysical 
materialism. All that the latter requires is that subject and 
object shall be of the same kind, not the same things. The 
difference that is presented to knowledge may be only that 
which is manifested in two species of the same genus, so that 
the antithesis may not be absolute without involving us in the 
difficulties charged by philosophers to Cartesian dualism, not 
to say anything of Hegel’s identification of them. It must 
be shown that the opposition is more than that between two 
species of a genus, or it will always be possible to reduce the 
two terms to a materialistic basis, at least in all its practical 
meaning, as long as monism is to be tolerated. The differ- 
ence would only be phenomenal which materialism can admit 
readily enough. 

The second assumption is no less gratuitious. The phil- 
osophy of Lucretius and Hobbes may be subject to revision 
here. At least, until it is proved that matter is not capable of 
other functions than motion the case for parallelism must be 
correspondingly dubious and inconclusive. Moreover, if 
matter have other functions and activities than motion, it 
avails nothing against materialism to show that conscious- 
ness is not a mode of motion, as is especially indicated in the 
assumed convertibility of kinetic and potential energy; for 
on this supposition materialism and parallelism can exist side 
by side. Ido not here say or imply that matter is capable of 
any other functions than motion, but only that the inference 
drawn by parallelism against materialism depends wholly 
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upon this assumption that it has not. I grant unequivocally 
the cogency of the ad hominem argument against the materi- 
alist from the inconvertibility of consciousness and motion, if 
matter is not capable of other functions. But what I am sup- 
posing here, at least for the sake of argument, is that mate- 
rialism stands for the reduction of consciousness to a function 
of the brain, and that “function” may be elastic enough to 
include other possible activities than motion, if any limits can 
be assigned to the apriori assumption that matter has none 
other than motion. 

In regard to the third assumption it is to be freely granted 
that “common sense” seems to consider the testimony of 
consciousness final in the question. But in the minds of both 
idealists and of those who support parallelism “common 
sense ”’ is a discarded authority, while it is also to be said that 
there is perhaps a universal failure to distinguish between the 
authority of consciousness in regard to the fact of its exist- 
ence and its authority in regard to its own nature. Its testi- 
mony in regard to its existence and even in regard to the ap- 
parent differences between itself and motion may be accepted, 
as it perhaps is by all intelligent persons, without involv- 
ing us in the acceptance of real differences, as illustrated in 
the “common sense” judgment regarding the objective 
nature of light, heat, sound, and electricity. Moreover, par- 
allelism has to struggle with the difficulties involved in the 
presumptions in favor of harmony between the aetiogenetic 
and the ontogenetic nexus between phenomena, while ma- 
terialism encounters no such obstacles. If the functions of 
matter account for any facts at all, and the law of continuity 
and the transmutation of energy consists with many differ- 
ential accidents in events that are aetiogenetically connected, 
the law of parsimony in scientific method, reinforced by all 
that can be said or assumed in favor of monism, will make 
materialism the simpler theory and puts parallelism in a 
position where there are too many doubts about either its 
truth, or its pertinency, if true, to accept its case against ma- 
terialism, not to say anything about the freedom which 
physical science can take with the inconvertibility of certain 
eo and still hold by its monism. 
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Having removed idealism as irrelevant and parallelism as 
incompetent to disprove Lucretian materialism, and having 
shown that the second method of refuting it requires proof 
for the assumptions made in the case, we have now to ask 
whether anything is possible by the first alternative, which 
was proof of the fact of immortality? If we cannot decide 
positively and indubitably on the nature of consciousness and 
then on the independence of its subject on the ground of this 
nature, is there any method by which the fact of immortality 
might be established, and in this way Lucretian materialism 
set aside? If it cannot be refuted in one way can it in an 
other? Or if not refuted can a method be obtained that will 
at least show a scientific conception of the problem? If 
nothing but dubious assumptions can be alleged as the reason 
for asserting another subject than the brain for conscious- 
ness, why not try to isolate consciousness as a fact? After 
all, is not this the only rational, not to say scientific, resource 
possible, if we intend to get beyond mere speculation of the 
apriori sort? But then how is such a method conceivable in 
the face of our limitations to experience for the content and 
certification of knowledge? * 


* Note.—Much has been said about the limits of knowledge and _ less 
about the limits of experience, and in the controversies centering about this 
question we have come to suppose that our problem is to see how we cam 
transcend experience and obtain some knowledge beyond it. The discus- 
sions against empiricism have left a widespread conviction that there is some 
knowledge beyond experience, while the opposing school limits knowledge to 
experience. But it seems to have occurred to no one to agree that knowl 
edge is limited to experience and assert that there are no limits to experfi- 
ence. This position would at least reconcile the practical aims of both sides, 
though as much controversy as ever might spring up in regard to both the 
meaning and the truth of such a proposition. But there has been too much 
of a disposition to assume that the limits of experience were perfectly cleat 
and well defined, and that the whole problem was to determine whether 
knowledge could transcend this or not. In fact the natural tendency of the 
dispute about the limits of knowledge, with the assumption that there was 
such a thing as experience in addition to knowledge creates the tacit as 
sumption at least that this experience is a fixed quantity. But it may be 
that we can show the variability of both factors while we accept the relative 
limits of knowledge. If this be true we must estimate the propositions and 
doctrines of one age only in reference to the data at hand for forming its 
conclusions. ‘Thus Kant could well say that we can neither prove nor dis- 
prove the existence and the immortality of the soul. This was undoubtedly 
true for the data at his command and if we assume any such fixity of ex- 
perience as he did we could say the same thing of all time. But we could 
quite as well have said in his time that we could neither prove nor disprove 
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In reply to this question and apropos of methods designed 
to refute Lucretian materialism, while they neither prove nor 
disprove parallelism, I may ask whether philosophy and psy- 
chology might not learn a lesson here from the method of 
“psychical research,’ whose philosophy is wholly subordi- 
nate to its science, if it can be said to have any of either. 
This method does not pretend to determine whether con- 
sciousness is a mode of motion or not, nor whether its sub- 
ject is spiritual or material; but it applies scientific proced- 
ure to ascertain whether consciousness and personality are 
essentially connected with the brain, or whether they survive __ 


its survival. I hardly need remark that this is the raison __ 
d’etre of the study of apparitions, mediumship, and certain _ 
forms of automatism not comprehended in the ordinary _ 
claims of telepathy, or unconscious cerebration in the subject. . 
This method concedes, tacitly at least, that the Canon of 
Agreement favors the materialistic theory. For, if we al- 
ways find consciousness connected with the organism and 
never separated from it, and if we find its integrity and the 
changes of its form and content dependent in any way upon 
physical conditions, not to say anything about the indiffer- 
ence of this canon to the distinction between aetiogenetic and _ 
ontogenetic causes, or the demand for their unity, the law of 


the existence of the Roentgen rays. This was absolutely true for the con- 
ditions of experience at that time, but these conditions are not a fixed datum 
at all, and the same may be true of all experience. Of course we may say 
that Kant meant by his limits, assumed or asserted, of experience the apriori 
forms of time and space, and the fixity of these may be granted without al- 
tering the variability of the facts that enable us to transcend any given a Ae 


knowledge. Scientific method by the application of its principles of Agree- seas 
ment and Difference often discovers new realities or forces that would other- = 
wise have remained forever unknown. We cannot say that human experi- | 

ence is so limited or fixed that it is forever impossible to prove immortality. 

It may be impossible, but this is not because experience is so definite and 

limited a thing as to foreclose all efforts in that direction. Knowledge is 
limited to experience but experience is not so limited as both the empiricists ‘ag as 
and the apriorists would make us believe. Kant’s Traume eines Geister- 


sehers ought to have made this clear, but failed because the truth of the ab- 4:3 +o 
stract limits to both concealed the concrete non-limitation of them. vos .. 


its dissolution. This attempt is based upon, or is an illus- 
tration of the Method of Difference, according to the ex- 
positors of scientific procedure, and is an effort to isolate — 
consciousness and the supposed soul, thus securing traces of = 
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parsimony establishes at least a presumption in favor of the 
materialistic theory. But if we should discover traces of the 
survival of consciousness or personal identity after death we 
should have indubitable disproof of Lucretian materialism; 
not in its assumption that consciousness may be a mode of 
motion, but in the claim that it is only a function of the brain. 
This attempt at the isolation of consciousness is, as I have 
said, an effort to apply the Method of Difference. I say 
nothing in favor of the results of such an effort, nor of any 
probabilities that it can ever be successful. Every one can 
have what opinion he pleases about this, as I am here con- 
cerned only with the question of method and not with results. 
In regard to the latter we can say that philosophic insanity is 
the danger to which every one is exposed who tampers with 
the subject in any but the severest scepticism, even when 
forced to face facts inexplicable by known causes. But in 
spite of this fact, I must maintain that the method of psy- 
chical research is the only rational way to refute Lucretian 
materialism. It lets the speculative question about the 
nature of consciousness wholly alone and simply applies the 
Canon of Difference to the problem where hitherto the Canon 
of Agreement has been the only resource tried or assumed to 
be available. It follows thus the path of all progress since 
the breakdown of scholasticism, whose method still seems to 
determine the speculations of idealistic metaphysics. Not 
that idealism is either false or without value, for I value even 
scholasticism too much to engage in polemics of that kind; 
nor that metaphysical speculation is illegitimate, for I regard 
both idealism and metaphysics as useful, if not essential, steps 
in the restraint of dogmatism, and as propaedeutic to the ade- 
quate study of facts. But they cannot prove their own sup- 
positions without a resort to scientific method which confines 
itself to the verification of theories by the Canons above men- 
tioned, the one giving various degrees of probability and the 
other certitude. Philosophic method, when it relies upon 
apriori assumptions for its premises, is never more than 
hypothetical and ad hominem in its proof. Its premises 
still remain to be proved, and in the absence of any means of 
determining, directly or indirectly, the nature of conscious- 
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Parallelism and Materialism. 


ness, we are left to a method for determining what the facts ae a 
are and what are the necessary inferences from them. , b 
If now we wish to test parallelism as a theory and its bear- = 
ing upon the real controversy between materialists and spirit- _ 
ualists, we can examine hypothetically the results of psychical _ 
research, and without admitting that it has accomplished or _ 
can accomplish anything in fact. 
In the first place, if its method should succeed in render- | 
ing probable any form of survival it would unquestionably | 
refute Lucretian materialism in both of its contentions; 
namely, (1) that consciousness is a function of the brain, and 
(2) that it does not survive the organism, the latter being a 
corollary of the first. But it is most interesting to remark 
that such a conclusion would decide absolutely nothing in 
regard to two other 4uestions in the contention between ma- — 
terialists and spiritualists: namely, (1) whether the subject 
of consciousness is a material or an immaterial monad, and 
(2) whether consciousness is a mode of motion or not. The oS 
metaphysical problem would remain precisely where it is 
today, unsolved and perhaps insoluble, unless scientific and _ : 
other presumptions decided the probabilities one way or the 
other. But in reference to the question of parallelism, while 
the survival of consciousness would show that it is not a func- | 
tion of the brain, motional or other kind, it would permit us 
to suppose a material monad for its subject, of which con- 
sciousness might be a mode of monadic motion, provided the 


conception of matter were elastic enough, and thus save the > o.. 
law of continuity and the unity of aetiogenetic and onto- oe 


genetic causes, or to suppose any other kind of subject we > 


tt 


pleased without exciting the misunderstanding that charac- ier Zz 
terizes philosophic controversy at present. Idonotcontend 


for the truth of this kind of material monad as real, but that 
it has that apriori possibility which expresses the limits of : 

dogmatism on the contrary side as long as science has not 
empirically established the absolute equivalence between 
antecedents and consequents. But survival once proved 
would allow us to think as we pleased about the nature of — 
consciousness. We could sustain parallelism only by deny- 
ing that consciousness is a mode of motion of any kind, which 
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may be true in any system, but we should gain no fulcrum 
with which to raise materialism off its foundations. Hence, 
after supposing that materialism is consistent with parallel- 
ism, | must contend that the only way to attack the former, 
in so far as it is considered as convertible with the idea that 
consciousness is a function of the brain, is, not to set up a 
doctrine of parallelism, based upon purely speculative as- 
sumptions and which in the scientific conception is purely 
analytic, but to apply the method of difference, as is done in 
all other sciences where proof of a demonstrable kind is de- 
manded, because immortality is a question of fact to be de- 
termined by scientific principles where it cannot be analytic- 
ally inferred from an idea already established beyond a doubt. 
It is not a necessary inference from any metaphysics deter- 
mined within the limits of the method of agreement, since 
metaphysics is always conjectural when it transcends experi- 
ence and certain only when confined to the structural unity 
of known phenomena, or when it postulates the condition of 
an accepted and proved fact. But if it ever postulate a soul 
or subject other than the brain, it must get its fact isolated: 
that is to say, it must transcend the method of agreement. 
But suppose psychical research fails, as most people think 
it does and must fail; suppose that this method and all 
attempts to isolate consciousness in this manner are absurd 
and impossible, what then will be the situation? The answer 
to this question is that we shall be left with nothing but the 
method of agreement for the solution of the problem, and this 
finds consciousness in such close connection with the brain 
and its functions that the limitations of introspection and the 
demand for an ontogenetic as well as an aetiogenetic nexus 
between the physical and the mental will be strong enough to 
create a presumption in favor of Lucretian materialism and 
certainly against any form of parallelism which denies all 
“causal” nexus between matter and consciousness, and to 
sustain its contention after admitting the incontrovertibility 
of the physical.and mental by resorting to the same fact in 
other differences within the material sphere and to the 
analogy of kinetic and potential energy. I do not say that 
materialisin would ” proved by it, because, providing that ) 
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matter is not capable of functions which are not reducible to 
modes of motion, I freely grant that parallelism is just as 
strong as the assumptions that consciousness is not a mode of 
motion and that there is no “causal” nexus between the ES 
physical and the mental, though disputing its pertinence to a 
the controversies between materialists and spiritualists. 
Moreover, I am ready also to grant that I do not see how 
consciousness can be made a mode of motion, as it seems ae 
absurd to suppose it, nor do I see how we can prove that it is Si 
not such. But the limitations of my knowledge and of the 
resources of proof are no more a validation of introspective 
judgment in the case than in the instances of light and sound, 
and hence we may legitimately appeal to the argumentum ad” 
ignorantiam, not as proving my contention in palliation of the 
claims of materialism and against parallelism, but as showing 
a verdict of “not proven” on the other side,especially that the _ 
denial of an ontogenetic nexus between physical and mental | 
is not convertible with the denial of monism. ‘The method > 
that determines this is that of agreement, plus the presump- _ 
tions from the several facts admitted in the problem; namely, 
the coordination of consciousness with brain action of some 
kind, the demand for cosmic unity in the extension of onto- 
genetic principles of explanation, the tendencies toward | 
monism, and a variety of other considerations equally or 
more cogent. As long as matter is assumed to exist and to 
explain anything at all, and as long as consciousness is found 
only in connection with the brain, the law of parsimony will © 
decide a preference for the materialistic theory, whether con- 
sciousness is or is not a mode of motion, unless the method 
of difference can succeed in nullifying the application of the 
law, and this is the only condition of setting it aside. 

It is important to remark that I have not attempted to _ 
prove materialism. I should perhaps even emphasize the | N 
fact that I would not attempt to prove it. In spite of the ; 
argument for its pretensions I am far from supposing that it 
can be demonstrated. On the contrary, I believe it is abso- _ 
lutely impossible to prove it. Absolute proof of materialism | 
requires us to show that consciousness is annihilated at death. 
The final proof of this annihilation involves an appeal to the 
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consciousness assumed to be annihiliated. If it be annihi- 
lated, there could, of course, be no proof of it on that sup- 
position. If not annihilated, it would certainly not be proved, 
but disproved. I repeat, all absolute proof involves an appeal 
to the subject of the consciousness assumed to exist. This 
ought to be evident from the fact that we have only indirect 
evidence of the existence of any other consciousness than our 
own. We infer the existence of another’s consciousness from 
some form of coordinated mechanical movements. But the 
absence of these movements does not prove the non-existence 
of consciousness, as certain morbid conditions abundantly 
show. Hence no subject can prove the non-existence of 
another’s consciousness, under the present conditions of its 
manifestation. Supposing, however, that he could, the very 
condition of this proof is that the subject should survive. On 
this conception the only possible demonstration of material- 
ism is an Irish bull. But the impossibility of proving it is not 
a circumstance against its scientific probability from the facts 
of physiology as seen in the light of the method of agreement 
and the law of parsimony. It is only a condition that makes 
dogmatism on it irrational, while it leaves entirely open the 
path of the psychical researcher, though it does not create 
any probabilities in favor of success by this method. What 
I have been trying to show, therefore, is that the problem is 
incomparably more complex ‘than is usually imagined. The 
jaunty air of philosophy since Kant has succeeded generally 
in paralyzing the advocates of materialism, but only by ignor- 
ing the elasticity of the conception of matter as really held by 
the scientists, and by equivocating with the conception of 
materialism itself. But when this subterfuge is disclosed 
materialism will be found to have all the strength and adapta- 
bility of most cobweb metaphysics, especially when mankind 
learn, as it is fast doing, that idealism is no guarantee for the 
survival after death which its opposition to materialism was 
supposed to supply. The one public which has supported 
philosophy so strenuously; namely, the theological and re- 
ligious world, is beginning to find this out, and the conse- 
quence is a dangerous tendency to disregard all methods of 
clear thinking. Philosophy, after having by equivocations 
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disappointed the hopes and expectations of the public, must 
accept the consequences unless it can insist, as it may well do, 
that the interests of thought and conduct are best served by a 
frank acknowledgment of the limitations in the claims of 
both spiritualism and materialism and the concentration of its 
energies upon attainable objects. My purpose, therefore, is 
served when I show that all these complex conceptions like 
“ materialism,” “ idealism,” “ parallelism,” “ consciousness,’* 


* Note.—The term “consciousness” is connected with an interesting am- 
biguity bearing upon the controversy at hand. It is sometimes used to de- 
note an event or activity, and sometimes the subject which | cannot or ought 
not to be conceived as an activity at all, just as the term “mind” is often 
used by empiricists to denote the unitay stream of consciousness, or “com- 
posite of feelings” instead of the subject or ground of them. That is to 
say, “mind” and “consciousness” alike are made to do double duty, now 
denoting a subject of action and now denoting nothing but action. ‘his is 
an inexcusable equivocation. Professor Rehmke has called attention to it 
(Philosophical Review, Vol. VI, p. 450 seq.). It is stated in his Fecognition 
of two distinct propositions : “An individual has consciousness,” and “An 
individual ts consciousness.” T. H. Creen is guilty of confusion also on this 
subject. He speaks about “an eternal consciousness” which is “ not a series 
of events,” but is the ‘ ‘determination of events in time by a principle that is 
not in time.” Then he speaks of “a consciousness that varies from moment 
to moment,” “ which is in succession,’ ’ etc. His “eternal consciousness” is 
Plato’s “ real,” and the “consciousness which is a function of the animal 
organism” is virtually the materialist’s function of the brain. Each is said 
not to be the other, and it is distinctly implied that they are not alike in 
kind. But what right have we to use the same term to describe things 
which are denominated as contradictory ? It is apparent, therefore, that the 
question, whether “consciousness” is a mode of motion or not, depends as 
much upon unraveling this equivocation as upon other problems in the use 
of the term. If “consciousness” be taken to denote the mind or subject, it 
is certainly not a mode of motion, for our very conception of motion is that 
it is an event occurring in something that is not an event. But conceiving it 
as mere subject there is nothing determinate in that idea to distinguish it 
from the brain. Even in the physical world there is a complete parallelism 
between motion and its subject in this sense, so that the inconvertibility of 
motion and “consciousness” in the sense of subject would not in the least 
help the spiritualistic or idealistic cause. But if it denote an event, as the 
term ordinarily does mean this, it is quite conceivable that it might be a mode 
of motion, as the example of Green, who is a perfect Coryphaeus of idealism, 
abundantly proves in the concession that “consciousness” as we immediately 
know it is a “ function of the animal organism,” assuming of course that all 
the functions of matter can be reduced to modes of motion. This equivo- 
cation has grown partly out of the desire to escape the doctrines and asso- 
ciations connected with the terms “ mind,” “ soul,” “ spirit,” etc., in the school 
of common sense, and partly, at least in so far as Green is concerned, and I 
think others also, out of the desire for an ontogenetic principle for con- 
sciousness corresponding to the same for motion in the physical world. Per- 
haps also the habit of using the term “consciousness” as the subject of 
propositions, which would easily and inadvertently confuse its import with 
the idea of a metaphysical “ subject,” has helped to create this equivocation. 
There is also the ambiguity involved in its use to denote what is the obiect 
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etc., must be analyzed before we decide regarding their bear- 
ings upon the various issues to which they seem related. 
When this has been done they will be found to leave the 
question of materialism to scientific method with the law of 
parsimony as the guide after the existence of matter and its 
functions is admitted and the distinction between the ordo 
naturae and the ordo cognitionis left without dispute. Mys- 
terialism will not down by equivocation and evasion. It will 
change its shape to suit new conditions, and demand the ap- 
plication of a new method for its refutation. 

This elasticity of materialism and the indifference of 
parallelism to it deserves special emphasis and can be stated 
in another way. I have already alluded to the conception of 
Tertullian. He considered the materiality of the soul as ne- 
cessary both for its immortality and for the interaction, as- 
sumed as a fact, between body and soul. This idea would 
cut up by the roots both the truth and the speculative interest 
in parallelism as an argument for immaterial agencies. The 
pedigree of this doctrine of Tertullian is perfectly simple. 
With Plato “ matter” meant the phenomenal, the change- 
able, the destructible, and hence “ materialism ” in this view 
of the case would deny immortality, while his “ idealism” 
(ontological, not epistemological) stood for the permanent 
or eternal. The “idea” or “form” was unfortunately used 
_ to denote variously the subject or ground and the modal as- 
- -pects of things, though the modes were treated as universal 
and permanent, at least for purposes of knowledge. Aris- 
_ totle corrected this equivocation by regarding the “ ideas ”’ as 
- modes in spite of their universality, and substance remained 


as well as the action of the mind, but which can only be mentioned to un- 
derstand its disturbing influence on clear thinking. But whatever the ori- 
gin of the equivocation, it must be gotten rid of before any intelligible argu- 
ment can be sustained either for or against both materialism and spiritual- 
ism. I have endeavored always in this discussion to conceive “ conscious- 
ness” as an event or activity in a subject and to consider it still an open 
question whether it is a phenomenon (1) of the complex subject, the brain, 
or (2) of a simple material monad, or (3) of an immaterial monad, or even 
(4) of a complex immaterial organism, after the analogy of the Lucretian 
conception of its being a complex of fine atoms. The question whether it is 
a mode of motion or not has been a wholly secondary consideration, and is 
probably wholly indeterminate. But no clear philosophy is possible as long 
as the term can be made to do duty for conceptions that are equally indif- 
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behind as the permanent and eternal. Now the Epicureans _ a 
simply turned the language around without changing their = | 
corresponding implications as held by Plato. They made me i 
“matter” eternal or permanent, and modes or “ideas” | 
ephemeral or transient. Subsequent physics simply accepted Ere 

the indestructible nature of material substance and the aK : 
transiency of its modes and among them of mental states. As cee 

an ad hominem argument, therefore, Tertullian had only to - _ 
affirm the material nature of the soul in order to carry with  — 
his doctrine the implications which physics attached to the Aine il 
indestructible nature of matter, whatever became of its = 


modes. Such a conception makes short work of parallelism. i 


But then this is not the “ materialism ” that causes so much 
excitement today, in addition to being unverifiable without 
changing our conception of matter. Lucretian materialism 
is the only form of it that can even claim to be affected by 
parallelism. There are four possible conceptions of mate- 
rialism, and only four, which it is necessary to consider in this 
connection. They are: (1) That which identifies the subject 
of consciousness and of the molecular activity of the 
brain without regard to the question of convertibility 
of these functions; (2) That which makes conscious- 
ness a mode of motion while it makes it a function 
of the brain; (3) That which makes consciousness 
a mode of motion, but the function or activity of a simple 
material monad; (4) That which makes consciousness a 
function, motion or not as you please, of a complex organism 
other than the brain, though of a material sort. The last is 
the old Lucretian conception, and the first is the modern, 
with the second a rival of the first for place. The third is 
that of Tertullian. 

The first and the fourth do not decide upon the nature of 
consciousness, and in relation to the problem of immortality 
do not require to decide whether mental action is a mode of 
motion or not, but maintain only that it is one of the func- 
tions of a complex organism. Parallelism cannot oppose 
these conceptions of the problem, because the convertibility 
of consciousness and motion is not affirmed, and possibly not 
assumed by them. In the third conception parallelism would 
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ae _ to say, parallelism in this supposition will either not be ne 


ay + have to be conceived without denying that consciousness is4@ 

mode of motion which is a contradiction, or it must be denied 
altogether, in as much as this alternative admits the unity of 
‘the aetiogenetic and ontogenetic “causal” nexus. That é 


4 — or not true; not necessary, if the object be to save the 
_ interests of spiritualism, and not true, if it involves the denial 
of the assumed unity of the two forms of “ causal” conne¢ 
tion. Whether consciousness be the function of such a me 
terial monad or not is not a question with which I am com 
cerned, but only with the apriori relation of such a possible 
conception to the doctrine of parallelism. In regard to the 
_ relation of the second conception of materialism to parallet 
ism the case seems more clear. ‘Two assumptions: namely, 
_ that all the functions of matter can be reduced to motion @ 
_ some kind and that consciousness is not a mode of motiog, 
are so general that the scepticism which demands proof @ 
both of them seems unreasonable. Consequently the incom 
vertibility of the two sets of phenomena seems to antagonize 
the doctrine of materialism, which is true in so far as that 
theory is identical with the assumption that consciousnes 
must be reduced to motion in order to obtain monism. But 
when we once discover that materialism is not necessarily 
committed to this assumption but may be satisfied with the 
conception of the unity of the subject for convertible fune 
tions or properties, we find definite limits to the usefulness of 
parallelism as a metaphysical theory. It simply cannot 
refute any such conception of materialism, but has no oth 
function than to demand of the scientific mind that it sh 
not infer an ontogenetic nexus between physical and ment 
phenomena from either a nomological or an aetiogenetif 
connection. The materialist is naturally tempted to make 
the transition from the conditions to the nature of conscious 
ness and only the distinction between aetiogenetic and the 
ontogenetic conception of causality, or the established fae 

of the incontrovertibility of the physical and the mental, caf 
check this tendency. Parallelism has this function to per 
form, but it can do nothing else, until it makes good the as 
sumption that matter is capable only of motion in its activity, 
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and that materialism denies the unity of inconvertible func- rae a 
tions. Materialism does not deny this unity, and the limita- ae ans ¢ 
tion of the activity of matter to motion is a purely apriori tie 3 
assumption. This limitation is contradicted by the ideas of . an 
potential and kinetic energies, while it is equally an apriori => + 
assumption that consciousness, at least until it is better de- Anes # 
fined, is not a mode of motion. Parallelism is, of course, just sens a, 
as strong as these assumptions, but it is no stronger, so that TS eh 4 
its claims are still subject to adjudication, while their settle- On Se ag 
ment in its favor leaves it without the slightest implication in =” 
support of immortality in any case and in any sense which eek! oT 
interests the public against materialism, and also without op- ae a 
position to this theory in any case except the limitation of the a 
functions of matter to modes of motion. Even then it is ex- wg 


posed to the generalizing tendency of monism to the identi- 


fication of the subject of all phenomena and consequently the Boe 
: 
loss of all synthetic importance for the purposes of contro- => 


versy. Unless also it accepts or advances the distinction 
between aetiogenetic and ontogenetic causation it has no 
standing at all in the face either of scientific method or of the 
rational laws of unity in phenomena. But the admission of i = 
an aetiogenetic nexus between physical and mental with its a 
implied existence of matter, and the obligation to respect the 
law of parsimony create such a presumption in favor of ma- 


terialism when all predilections are monistic that parallelism tits a 
must remain correspondingly doubtful at all times and use- 
less if true, as it would have no synthetic implications against | a 


and its denial of the one proposition which makes materialism 


the unity of the subject for mental and physical phenomena — 
formidable or objectionable. Consequently the relation oo 


between mental and physical phenomena must remain for rte oa 
knowledge one of fact, only until we are able totranscend the = 
method of Agreement and apply that of Difference when we ss 


can attain something more than the inferences from apriori 
and unverifiable assumptions. This may not be possible, but 
its impossibility leaves all assured conviction where the prin- 
ciple of Agreement places it: namely,within the presumptions 
of monism and that of the kind which is suggested by what 


is universally admitted in the recognition of the aetiogenetic 
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connection between physical and mental phenomena. The 
speculations of parallelism may be useful for encouraging the 
further analysis of the problem, but they do not put scepti- 
cism to rout, while they are a poor justification for any sort of 
dogmatism against the facts that suggest so forcibly either a 
materialistic theory of all phenomena, or a materialistic out- 
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Until an adequate endowment has been obtained it is ex- 
tremely important that the membership of the American Society 
for Psychical Research should be as large as possible. To make 
the membership large an appeal is made to those who have > Fs 
ready joined to send in names and addresses of those who might 
become interested in the work, or to directly induce as many to 
become members as may be interested. Circulars and applica- 
tion blanks will be sent to all such persons. It is desired that the oe 5. 
membership may be large enough to pay the expenses of the ees. 
Society until the endowment is obtained and in order to turn the : 
preliminary fund which the Institute has obtained into a perma- — 
nent endowment. We have received a large mass of material _ 2 
from the American Branch which we have not room to store and a 
need very much to get into suitable offices. ’ 

It is important, also, that the membership should be large in 
order that we may be brought easily into communication with as" a 
many phenomena as possible, such as it is the object of the So- — 

ciety to investigate. 

All communications should be addressed to Dr. James H. ne 
Hyslop, Secretary, 519 West 149th St., New York City. 
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We have purchased nearly 100 copies of the Proceedings of the old 
American Society before it was merged in the American Branch of the 
English Society and shall be glad to supply them to any one at the price 
named. They contain important articles by Prof. Pierce, Prof. Picker- 

& Prof. Minot, Prof. Royce, Dr. Hodgson, and Prof. James, with a 
collection of experiments on Telepathy and cases of spontaneous ap- 
paritions, premonitions, clairvoyance, etc. Copies can be had by order- 
ing from the Secretary. 


The following books can be purchased at the offices of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, prepaid, at prices named by writing 
to the Secretary: (Postage or express additional.) 


Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers, 2 Vols., - 

Fragments of Prose and Poetry. By Frederic W. H. Myers, 

Science and a Future Life and Other Essays. By Frederic 
W. H. Myers, - - 

The Dissociation of a Personality. By Dr. Morton Prince, - 
agers and Thought Transference. By Frank Podmore, 
lucinations and Illusions. By Edmund Parish, - 
Principles of Psycholo By William James, 2 Vols., - 
Varieties of Religious Xperience. By William James, - 
The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism. By Hereward Car- 


Hypnotism | and ‘Suggestion in Therapeutics. By Dr. Osgood 


seo and the Subliminal Self. ‘By Dr. Osgood Mason, 
The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion, - 

From India to the Planet Mars. By Th. Flournoy, - 
Multiple Personality. ~ Drs. Sidis and Goodhart, - 
Report on Mrs. Piper. By Richard Hodgson, - - 
Report on Mrs. Piper. By H. Hyslop, 
Science and a Future Life. By James H. ee, - 
Enigmas of Psychical Resear By James Hyslop, 
Borderland of Psychical Research. By James H. Hys oP, 
Problems of Philosophy. By James H. Hyslop, - 
Proceedings of the old American Society, - - - 
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